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ABH A Faculty of Medicine and Health 
Sciences 

ABHA 

SAUDI ARABIA 

A new Faculty ol Medicine, under the auspices of the University 
ot Riyadh, Is being established in the mountainous soulh-west 
region of Seudf Arabia. The first Intake of students Is planned 
for September *982 and numbers are expected to reach 660 
by 1988. 

Applications are invited to All the post of: 

LIBRARIAN 

The successful candidate will be expected to Gtart up the 
Library. He will be responsible for devising appropriate 
systems (Including the use of microfiche), for purchasing books 
and journals to sustain both leaching and research program* 
mas, the latter principally in community medicine, and will 
make recommendallons regarding the commissioning of 
goods and buppIIbs. 

Qualifications 

The successful aoollcant will be the holder ol an appropriate 
professional qualification and will be welt versed In current 
Information retrieval techniques. Preference will be given to 
candidates with experience of medical libraries. 

Salary and Fringe Benefits 

Highly competitive salaries will be offered according to 
qualifications and experience. Benefits include free furnished 
accommodation or an accommodation allowance, local 
transport allowance, educational assistance for up to four 
children, paid 60 days holiday, round trip to place of origin once 
a year {Including family) ana terminal gratuity. Details will be 
sent on request. 

Method of Application 

Application with a comprehensive curriculum vitae and 
addresses of 3 referees to be sent to: 

, DR. A. J- DAVISON 

SAUDI ARABIAN EDUCATIONAL OFFICE 
29 BELQRAVE SQUARE 
LONDON 8W1X-8QB. • 

Interviews toll! bs held In the Adftimn. The euocesslui candidate 
will expect to be at post In January 1902 or as soon as possible 
thereafter. 


DUBLIN COUNTY COUNCIL 

(Comhalrle Chontae Atha Cllath) 

Applications are Invited for postB as 

LIBRARIANS 


Apt Limits; 22 to 46 years. • 

Salary Seale: 1 16^78 to Ca.506 (by annual Inortmanla). 

Bwantlal L • . A professional quallflcallon In Library Studios 
QusHfloatlons: tram a University OR Fellowship (by Examination 

• AThealaJofihe LIxraiyAasadatJon of Ireland. 

, OR an eqUfatettl qualHJeaUon. persons ore' 

' 1 . awaiting results of I he final examination for the 

l ' . Diploma In Library, Training or who have lodged a 

. thesis tor the feltowahlp of the Ubrary '. . 
Association of Ireland. may also apply, 

Apptleatton • PeraonnBro^jartr»ienC48/49 Upper O’Connall 
Forme: , . . Street. Dublin 1. Tel: 72777? Ext. 2280. 

Closing Date: Monday, 31et August, 1981. j 



EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

Assistant Librarian 

Post Ref. 468 - E4206-E6333 

Central Library, Shambles Street, Barnsley 

Applicants should bs suitably qualified Salary within the Librarians 
scale according to qualifications and experience. 


Application forma and further details from the 
Establishment Officer, Town Hell, Barnsley. Tsl. 
Barnsley 203222 Ext. 223. 


Closing Dale 4lh September. 1981. 

BARNSLEY 

METROPOLITAN BOROUGH COUNCIL 




Royal County of 
BERKSHIRE 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

(Reading) £6376 - £6333 

We are seeking s young, recently qualified librarian to under- 
take a wide range of duties within our central division based at 
Reading. 

Job description and application form from Divisional Librarian, 
Central Library, Blagrava Street, Reading, Berks. Closing date 


COURSES 


PORTSMOUTH 


BA HONOURS DEGREE IN 
LITERARY STUDIES 

integrated study of English and French literature, 
language and literary culture from the sixteenth 
century to the present-day. The third yeaF of this 
four-year course is spent at e French University, : : • ' 
Admission requirements ere normally 5 G.C.E. 
passes. Including two at A-level In English and 
Frenoh. However mature Btudente who do not fully 
meet these requirements may possibly be admitted, 
subject to a satisfactory Interview. 

Details from Dr. Q.C. Millard, Department of 
Historical and Literary 8tudlee, Portsmouth Poly* 
technic. King's Rooms, Bellevue Terrace, 8outheea, 
P06 3AT, Portsmouth (0705)27881 extension 19 


REFERENCE 


. by wett-wtaUMiM U.8. puHahtr. 

WII boy oyaretook hvaiUory - or 
reprint rights to currant addon Might 
also buy Ufa outright lor posabla 
' reprint Write: 


Box Number 


PUBLIC & UNIV 


THE HEBREW UNIVERSITY 
OF JERUSALEM 

Tha Faculty ol Humanities 
Institute of Languages, - 
Uteratum and Arts 


DEPARTMENT OF 
FRENCH ... 


Applications are Invited for 
arte or two leoturera In the 
Department of French (rank 
according ‘to academic 
achievements). 
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BOOKS & PRINTS 


PETER JOLLIFFE BOOKSELLER 
Culalognc 21 

MODERN FIRST EDITIONS 

357 Items, including: 

l*resLnUtirm copies uf Robert Frost's first iwu brinks with an ALS 
Presentation copies of 4 books by Sumucl Beckett. Including a proof 
copy of F.ndgjmc. K 

The typescript of B. S. Johnson's first novel, Travelling Peuolc 
First editions in dustwrnppcrs of The CJood Soldier, Decline jnd Fall 
Suimboul Train, The Confidential Agent, Lucky Jim, Liehl in August 
etc. ^ 

Prcscntntion copies of Lord of ihc Flics, The Ipcress File. The Doa 
- Beneath ihc Skin etc. “ 

Other presentation imd signed copies of works by Graham Oreenc 
Edwatd Thomas. Anthony Powell, tlcnrv Jiimcs, Evelyn Waugh W H 
Auden. Louis MacNeice, Cbtislophei' Ishcrwood, T. S. Efinl etc 
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The first books of Wallace Stevens. Philip Larkin, Thomas Pynchon 
Muriel Spark, Flannery O'Connor etc. 

37 Bartlenias Road, Oxford 0X4 1XU. Teli-f0865y-UM56 


100 YEARS OF 
CHILDREN'S BOOK8 
1870-1970 

WE^riavo tho largest atock of |uva< 
Mtee In Kent Taka pride In good reli- 
able service. Welcome you to view 
slock by appointment Issue catalogues 
alternate monlhs. Next due September. 
J. J. FtiQDEN (BOOKS), 

17. BEVERLEY ROAD? 

CANTERBURY 
Telephone: 0227 69011 


ANY Ainnrlrnn books, new or out-of- 
print. - Orany Books. 86-33 Elliott 
Avenue, Hugo Park. Now York NY 
11374. LI 16 

THE QRIBNU6T FORTNIGHTLY, - 
1,000 old booka in earh laeua. 
Sample copy free. - Wrlplovs 
Books, Ecrlesflold. ShofMold, Lllfi 


BIOGRAPHY a/p free Anarch. 
Bloaraphy Backroom, 4B Station 
Rd.,8wantey, Kent. Tel: 82 63R58. 

DETECTIVE PICTION, Weird, SF. 
List Tram Anthony Dyson, 57 St. 
Jofn ■ Road, Oldbury, Warley, 
W. Midlands. Llli 


AUGUST BALI llst-29th) Fridays 
end Saturdays. 10-6pm. 20 % ills. 
count on sJl books & prints. E. 6 
J. Stevens, Haokihop, 74. For- 
tune Oroen nd. West Hompsietd, 
London. Tel: Ot 435 7545. Lilt 


ARAB A JEW & Middle East. 3.33; 
O.P. titles. 52 a p quarto cataloDU 
ready suon. Send £t: Hammer 
smllh Hooka. Barnes High St. 
Si Wi Idi 1.1 It 


BOOKB FROM AMERICA: any U.B. 
book or subject. Rand Hit: Over 
5?“, * 4 Klnos Place. Orest 

Neck. New York 11034 U.d.A. 


BOOKS. Rot I ring 7 Movinol Thin- 
ning out 7 SlUdeluy and Hammond 
Ltd.. 19 Clarendon Street, Cam- 
bridge <02331 350325. (Jive bail 
prlcee. 


Miuuc.u, -IIM np.nmunu 
Ltd., 19 Clarendon Blraet. Cam- 
bridge (0233) 350325. Qlvs bail 


MODERN First Edition!. catalogue 
Available. Including Booka by Eric 
0 1 1 1 A Dnvld Jones. D. B, Mayou- 
Bonks, 4 Clexton Grovo, London 
VV6. 01-381-3295. Book fiesrdiM 
Carried Out. Mf4 
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IT Catalogue* Issued 
lall. So Blaines Read. 


Twicksnham, Yrffddx. 


PERSONAL 


TMMKDIA/TB ADVANCES 
filoo to sao.ooo 
written terms on reiniMi 

REGIONAL TRUST LTD. 
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LBARNBDl Scientific and .Art/lUm- 
trstod journals wanted. W. H. 
Ourdnor Ltd.. 74-BO Slamfanl 
Hill, London, N. 16. 01-806 19^ 


CATALOGUES 


IN PREPARATION Autumn cata- 
logue 104, scarce and schalarlr 
literature Includes a large Byron 
group, otao Arthur SyraaOI. flt|- 
rapliaalltes, 1B90‘|. ateadard- 
texta. B5p stamps to Eric *_Jwp 
Stevens, 74 Fortune Grasp Rosd, 
London NW6 IDS. - .. tfl* 
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"La capeline en pallle d' Italic", a lithograph by Matisse of 1923. Frorn 
Matisse Lithograpns by Susan Lambert. Below, Tile deface, an aqua lint of 
1948 from the same book. See page 978 fot publication details. 
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TLS. 

subscriptions 


The surest, most convenient way to get 
theTLS each week is to take out a 
subscription. We are aware, and we 
deeply regret, that in the recent past 
this subscription service has not 
worked well. It has now been completely 
overhauled, computerized and relocated 
at a new address (see below). 

In future we are confident that it will 
provide all subscribers quickly and 
regularly with their weekly copy of the 
paper, which remains an incomparable 
guide to new and recent books 
published all over the world. New 
subscribers are invited to begin here, by 
filling in the coupon below; former, 
frustrated subscribers we urge to begin 
again and resume their subscriptions. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
The following postal zones are listed for your 
convenience. If your country is not included* please 
contact your local postal authority to ascertain your 
correct zone as specified by the British Post Office. 

United Kingdom only by surface mail. 

6 months (26 issues) £12.50 

British Postal Zone ‘A’ including Algeria, Egypt, 

Saudi Arabia and United Arab Emirates. 

6 months (26 issues) £23.40. 

12 months (52 issues) £46.80. 

British Postal Zone ‘B* including Argentina* Bermuda* 
Brazil, Hong Kong* India, Jamaica* Kenya* Malaysia* 
Mexico, Nigeria* Pakistan* Singapore, South Africa, 
Trinidad and Tobago, Zambia, Zimbabwe. 

6 months (26 issues) £26.52. 

12 months (52 Issues) £53.04. 

British Postal Zone ‘C Including Australia, China, 
Japan, New Zealand, Papua New Guinea, Philippines, 
Taiwan. . 

6 months (26 Issues) £2942. 

12 months (52 Issues) £58.24. 

Europe including Cyprus, Gibraltar, Malta. 

6 months (26.tssues) £20.80. 

' 12 months (52 Issues) £41.60. 

By Air.FreightiUS A and Canada only 
£35.00- $70.0Q(US dollarsonly) per annum. 
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By Denis Donoghue 


PARK HONAN: 
Matthew Arnold 
A Life 


argues thul the blue eyes were Moiy 
Claude's, and he thinks the identi- 
fication “beyond any doubt”. His 
main evidence is a letter from 


French girl Marguerite with whom 
Arnold flirted at Thun in September 


it is difficult to see where the emph- 
asis is meant to fall or which of the 
many relations in the case are 


Weidenfeld and Nicolson. Arnold's brother Tom. On Novem- 


n ... . ■ . | . . K1 . . mam evidence is a totter from Park Honan has done well to bring deemed uppermost. It would be in- 

496pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. Arnolds brother Tom. On Novem- Mary Claude so vigorously into the accurate to describe the book as a 
£9.95. ber 25, 1848, Mary Arnold wrote to story of Arnold's life. I am not per- psychological study, but Professor 

0 297 77824 - Tom, who was then in New Zealand, suaded that she and “Marguerite” Honan, dealing with Arnold's feel- 

Her letter has not survived, but are one and the same pair of blue ings, allows the reader to think that 

In 1970 Park Honan decided "to Toms letter of June 14, 1849, to his eyes. No matter. Mary is an impor- the relation between inner and outer 

write a definitive biography - or as mother refers to Mary’s and says tant character in the play of feeling events or between self and world 

Painter said he attempted for Proust, that her “account of Matt’s romantic in Arnold's life in the few years was, in Arnold's case, merely casual, 

a book close, full, and scholarly, passion for the Cruel Invisible, Mary before he met Frances Wightman. 

accurate in every detail - for the Claude, amused me beyond every- Biographies which don’t mention her Two emphases are. however, clear 


definitive biography - or as mother refers to Mary’s and says tant character in the play of feeling events or between self and world 

said he attempted for Proust, that her “account of Matt’s romantic in Arnold's life in the few years was, in Arnold's case, merely casual. 

close, full, and scholarly, passion for the Cruel Invisible, Mary before he met Frances Wightman. 

: in every detail - for the Claude, amused me beyond every- Biographies which don’t mention her Two emphases are. however, clear 

specialist and general reader thing". Maty Claude had already - A. L. Rowsc’s, for instance - arc enough, so dear that I wish they 


Arnold specialist and general reader thing". Maty Claude had already - A. L. Rowsc’s, for instance - arc enough, so dear that I wish they 
alike”. I respect the ambition, been in the Amold-Clough set since in that respect defective. She is espe- were more richly accompanied: 
though I wish it were not so boldly 1845, when she met Anne Jemima dally important because she had Arnold as family man. and Arnold 
declared. It is not clear that the Clough and became her best friend, some influence, difficult as it is to as a good European. Honan's 
general reader has felt the need of Arnold had known her brother Louis estimate, in turning Arnold towards account of Arnold's family life is 
such a thing. He may have been for several years before 1847, when Senancour, Richter. Chateaubriand, splendid, toll of significant detail and 
content with any of several books 
already available to him, books 
which have studied, in one spirit or 
another, the bearing of Arnold’s pri- 
vate and public life upon his pub- 
lished work. Lionel Trilling’s Matt- 
hew Arnold (1939) was “a biography 
of Arnold’s mind , but it used the 
biographical materials open to Trill- 
ing at the time. A general reader 
would be hard to please if he could 
not find what he wanted in Trilling’s 
book or in later books by 
E. K. Chambers (1947), Louis Bon- 
nerot (1947), Douglas Bush (1971), 
and A. L. Rowse (1976). 

But if we suppose that the general 
reader is indeea bard to please, and . 
that he can be pleased only by being 
brought into contact with many more 
published and unpublished docu- 
ments than were available to pre- 
vious biographers. Professor Honan's 
address to such a person becomes 
reasonable and timely. A good deal 
of new material has come to hand in 
the past few years, mostly corres- 
pondence, diaries kept by the 
Arnolds and the Cloughs, letters - 
from Thomas Arnold the Younger. 

There Is also the material assembled 
in Miriam Allott's edition of 
Arnold’s poems (1979) and in the 
eleven volumes of R. H. Super's edi- 
tion of Arnold's prose (1960-77). So 
it Is easy, after all, to Justify a full- 
scale biography of Arnold. Professor 
Honan’s book is not, in fact, as large 
as Painter’s Proust, EHmann’s Joyce, 
or Edel’s James. Large enough for any 
general reader I can imagine, it may 

not be large enough tor all the needs a . . . . _ . , 0£fi 

scholar will ask it to serve. Matthew Arnold around 1Q6Q. 

The broad outline of Arnold’s life, Mary became a familiar and freduent 'and Foscolo In ' his search for an circumstance. Arnold was unostento- 

m. • ■ a I - r. Tt L % ...•»* i *i TV... Hi _ ' . « . • l • ■ _ Ilf — . a .1 t.. £. .1 ..JtL ki. MiJPa n >|H 
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except for one episodp which Honan ; presence at Pox How. She was re- aesthetic of Inwardness, a. life conse- tlousiy wonderfol with his wife and 
claims to elucidate: is. already fairly mafkably beautiful, pale, intense, an crated to the truth of feeling. children. THe Arnolds' had six chil- 

weli established. The young Arnold, enthusiast, ail for passion, especially dren, three of whom they-saw die; 

mostly in relation to his the passion of meditation. She (s After Mary Claude, there are no Basil in his second_year, Thomas in 
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respect for the complex independ- 
ence of matter”; a judgment my 
ignorance of advanced nuclear phy- 
sics does not permit me to question. 

But 1 can say with some confidence 
that the quotations from Arnold’s 
poems which Honan offers in sup- 
port of the judgment could more 
cogently be taken as ascribing purely 
human conditions and responses to 
the natural scene. 

Honan's account of the relation 
between Arnold and Spinoza is in 
any case insufficiently pointed. Of 
the Spinoza who mattered to 
Arnold, there is a far more sugges- 
tive description in Kenneth Burke’s 
A Grammar of Motives (1945). 
where the Ethics is read as "a noble 
philosophic accountancy whereby, 
through the cultivation of 'adequate 
ideas , one could transform ihe pass- 
ives (of human bondage) into the 
actives (of human freedom)”. Arnold 
suppressed “Empedocles on Etna” 
because it failed to effect this trans- 
formation. The gesture by which pass- 
ion is transformed into action or 
reinterpreted as action seems to me 
Arnold's most telling concern: how 
to construe suffering as an act of 
endurance, how to interpret- necessi- 
ty as freedom. The classic statement 
is in “Spinoza and the Bible", where 
Arnold says that “he who truly con- 
ceives the universal divine law con- 
ceives God’s decrees adequately as 
eternal truths, and for him moral 
action has liberty and self- 
knowledge". The classic instance of 
such a transformation is Goethe in 
his relation to Spinoza, according to 
Arnold's version of it: 

Spinoza first impresses Goethe and - 
any man like Goethe, and then.he 
composes him; first he fills nod. 

. . satisfies his; , Imagination ' ■ by. the • : 
i'. . .width and 'grandeur, of; Ws vfpw. pf 1 
nature, ana then he fortifies and 
stills his mobile, straining, passion- 
ate, poetic temperament by the 
moral lesson he draws from his 
view of nature. And a moral lesson 
not of mere resigned acquiescence, 
not of melancholy quietism, but 
of joyful activity within* lbs limits 
,of man’s true sphere. 

The passage Is dearly related to 
Arnold's search for the "Jov whose 
mounds are true" in ; "Onermann 
-Once More”; true as in true to life, 
true to nature, true to human feel- 
ing. In Arnold's definition Of religion 
as morality touched by emotion, -the 
first term points to constraint, law, 
or obligation, and the second lifts 


father, Dr Arnold of Rugby, and his often mentioned in Anne Clough's , surprises or proposals for surprise, his seventeenth, Trevenen iu his the phrase into freedom, as in the 
equally vivid mother. But Honan has diary and in letters between Hartley ' The rest of Professor Honan's story nineteenth. Professor Honan's account freedom of feeling and imagination, 
documented these relations far more Coleridge and the Claude family. is a more detailed version of the of .the Arnolds in those years of The secular form' of this - freedom. 


gjy than his predecessors: he has Mary Claude is certainly a feasible standard account. .But it 


^ * IfulV Mary Claude is certainly a teasiDie 

SISK. forward . Arn ®|£ s candidate. There is no doubt that 

especlaUy, and shown the quality of Arnold for a timB powerfully 


problems far the reader.- If. is my 
Impression that he has composed his 


a and deaths Is heartbreaking, 
iccaunt of Arnold the European 
far beyond the common notion 
Arnold . - beat the English 
zeoisie about the head with 


playing the fop dje — y 'E3T«h 

fjrt' 1 y°“"8 m “ n p ““JJJJ Arnold to meet him in Thun, but she 
SEJ; AtTW * marriage to Frances did not arrive . Nor was she tbere.the 


The secular form of this- freedom, 
* far as Arnold's social criticism 
represents it, is the willing accessibii- 
mm on notion . Qf soc j et y t0 jdeas. Professor 

, UK! Honan quotes Arnold so often on 

whft aJhIih the power of ideas that he may con- 
aider a further explanation unneces- 

SS »»ry; bill IdMVm. H-bju* 


Wightman i^ charmingly narrated, 
espectaliy the months in which Fran- 


irredto her hi such a coy phrase;- ins n °t Snr 9 that, the two paris of that. Herder^ ‘Burke, Wo ro . yjshe* between a revelation received 

wTettoi' :to'0bh^if^ncc she 1 was sentoncc^go well together, or that worth, Heine; Carlyle, Newmfln, the prophets througli the imagjna- 
heady ari intimate of the Clough p^r«iJ|P jnjo a£d anything Sat might' be . 

unify* If “Marguerite" were Mary the debate. It ls tree to ^ n d re !fi° n ® achieved as a menial process; a dis- 

llaude, I don’t think Arnold would a g reatey extent than Prefect Hon- but there is often nmurthlne ' tincllon used immediately to say that 

_ v . even as late as 1887 concentrates on the public iSspes, .a final touch which would show prt- n on i v an idea. can cafrv the sense of 

Is wife being still aUve, an Ictraduc- and lueps-th .iMijuj ifcc* that ai setf amrnmteJfo 1 Let Us own certainty along with It; not, 

on to Mar? s Twilight Thdughts in « creeled and defined not to a particitiW rttatton amounted to. Let an faagtaa rion^ In pflier-plaqes.he 

urtone mthese sentences: 5 vacuum ’butn a pBit^laT society me give^n ekampld.: ; ^ thewori 

The' breath .f Wertmor^d gj-- 5deS‘* ^ 

blows. thrOUgh fthese stories], Tjey- B1 SSs? tire Jspute b^tweeri Dr sayybf .Spiiip^ Trillfag emphasizes:. wide? a , 

carry *e back, to _the pag ^ys, ^ NewraaS. Artibld’s ^ Spinoza’s distinc^ion bet^eeP tooral- iri ^ SSr ! 

when Westmorelmid was the, West- ^nd Uu-tman Question, - and: jfy and speculative doctrine^ a dis^ * , ■ 

moreland- Of ^ Wordsfrotth and 

'Hartley oakes to ^;lhe disputed ^e(yMeri t A^d : ;.Cbler^ q, product of . W ® iiffi K. : 


W® ™- plausible that Arnold would have re-. wg.Bert 


fisszst; 

2&. “Sfi Clause, I don-t think Arnold would 


not sore th»L the JWO parts or- uiai Hemer k butko, ; uoeime, >; vrpru» 
sentence: go Well tofiemek-, or that sworth, Heine; Carlyle, 1 Newman, 
“remorseless" properly comes into Renan, and S&inte Beuve. On these 
the debate. It Is true that Trilling, to and -other relations Honan is helpful, 
a greater extent then Professor Hon- but there is often something missing, 
an, concentrates on the public topes, a final touch which would show pre- 


months after the wedding. tnerone ov 

Ihe value of these chapters con- h . ® .u rc J 
skis mainly in the detail toe variety . 
of reference and commentary. But “Swesi 
the chapter in which Honan claims moreIand : 
to have established something new r 

-concerns.; (he . “Mflrziierite 8 1 ..rf , 

Arnold’s love poems , The standard . .S Q v ul u 
account s&Vs that Mannierite was a ‘ . ffL.'.'Sr- • . 


"only an idea can carry the sense of 
its own certalhfy along with lt; not, 
an imagination". In ptlier. places , he 
uses the word fy .a inore.ruqimaptfuy 




; VMafy :was- . “very - unlike the. :the. lights of toe game so;. ^AJnoio.s jyrica *now .af conyimnng ; maso . 

;■ • ^ a. , ^ ,r f \* ,*/ ; '{ ^ A -V - m iZ 1 - H V j.|, ^ : ';y ■ V,- ^ ' ■ ' V* 1 ';' '■ t y : , J- -. K v : ■ \\ ,.n m ^ ' ‘j •>: ^ »' Jv' / , 
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lircliciuling it. finding ;i principle of Arnold's criticism arc, as one would 
order and certitude in what is other- expect, more cogent, lint he drives 



iVT- 

11 


< :• 


'isc an appalling miscellany. We arc good reasons beyond the re 
elivered (rout chaos, as front anar- debate. Me enjoys, ns ev 


reach of 
everyone 


cliy, by comprehending its occult does. Arnold's vivacities of express- 
law: ideas are the vehicles of cum- ion. enjoys (hem so much that he 


Deep beneath the cosmetics 


prehension. “Deliverance” is 
Arnold's word in “On (he Modern 
Element in Literature”. The demand 


rarely pauses to consider whether 
they amount to an exorbitance. 
Arnold's rhetorical power, like 


for deliverance arises, he says, "be- F. R. Lcuvis's, was extraordinary, 
cause the present age exhibit's to the Like Leavis, too. he won mmiy dis- 
individuul man who contemplates it pules not because he served the bei- 
the spectacle of n vast multitude of (er cause but because he had more 
facts awaiting and inviting his com- street-knowledge thnn his opponent, 
prehension”. Deliverance begins and a determination to win at any 
“when our mind begins to enter into price, f have never been persuaded 
possession uf (he general ideas which by On Tran tin ting Homer that Fran- 
are the law of (his vnst multitude of cis Newman's sense of Homer was 
facts". And it is perfect "when we inferior to Arnold's, luit it hardly mat- 
have acquired that hurmonioiis ac- ters: what one recalls From the book 
quiescence uf mind which we feel in is Arnold's swash buck I iiig prose, 
contemplating a grand spectacle that leaping about like Douglas Fairbanks. 
Ilieiblc 


By Peter Kemp 


is intelligible to us". 


Hunan's comments on On Trans- 


Arnold's programme seems inno- lating Homer arc judicious: for unce, 
cent, and perhaps noble. But it con- he is not inclined to use superlatives, 
tains, 1 believe, an impurity of mo- But a few pages later he says that 
five. In a benign light you could say Arnold's best essays “arc emotional- 
thnt idens are the certainties by |y as taut as scenes in Shakespeare: 
which the chaos of facts is rendered the emotive attitude to the idea, in 
intelligible. But in a sharper light Arnold, enriches the idea, so that we 
you would say that Arnold wanted feel he is driving at the heart of 
ideas to deliver him from the be- human life". The tone of this avowal 
wilder ment and the insecurity of ex- seems grandiose; something more 
neriencc. He wanted not experience discriminating is needed. The prob- 
but release from it into n world char- | e m is that Professor Honan docs not 
nclerized by the free plnv and cur- always ask himself the right ques- 
rency of ideas. In Arnold himself the tin ns, or allow other voices into liis 
currency uf ideas often lakes the book to ask them. Eliot said of 
form of premature generalizations Arnold: “lie had no real serenity, 
about France, Italy, Germany, Ire- only an impeccable demeanour, 
land, England, America, the three Should n't a biographer consider 
sociul classes, culture, democracy, whether this is true or not? 
and so forth. Honan's general sense of Arnold's 

The notion of ideas as a substitute critical achievement is appropriately 
for experience, or as fin easier form vigorous. “An understanding of 
of experience, explains. I believe, him", he says, “is really more useful 
what Eliot had in view in a famous to us than an understanding of any 
paragraph on Henry James. I cannot other Englishman of the last cen- 
rcad the paragraph without thinking rury”. Not Hie only begetter of mod- 
that he had in mind a contrast be- C rn criticism, Arnold is the critic 
tween James and Arnold: who, more than anyone else, shows 

James’s critical genius comes out what, in the way of energy and vigi- 
mosl tellingly in his mastery over, fance, a serious criticism entails. If we 


HELEN NEDEKER: 

Jean Rhys: Woman In Passage 
A Critical Study of the Novels of 
Jean Rhys. 

222pp. Eden Press Women’s Publica- 
tions. S8.95. 
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It's rumoured that Jean Rhys's last 
words were "Please, my eye sha- 
dow”. If true, nothing could be more 
appropriate. As a novelist, she never 
tired of reaching for the make-up. 
Like her heroines' handbags, her 
books seem stocked to bursting with 
cosmetics. The attention authors 
generally bestow on people's facial 
features is, in her fiction, given to 
the artificial layers (hey smear over 
them. Quartet, her first novel, appre- 
ciatively itemizes the artful tints of a 
girl "with an astonishingly accurate 
make-up” and comments admiringly 


energy and vigi- 


fus baffling escape from, Ideas; n jsoliatc a particular kind of criticism, 
mastery and an escape which are C nn easily And another critic who 
perhaps the last test of h superior practises it more convincingly than 
intelligence. He had a mind so line Arnold does. Arnold’s greatness con- 
fhai no idea could violate it sists in his making available, more 
Englishmen, with their uncritical completely (hun anyone else. I lie role 
• ■ adratrabon (m the present age) for of nhe general critic ", the man who 

1 SS J directs tlie force o{ his ^eingence 

!!if °^J de f s ■■ .England, upon the common life and its man- 

on the other hand, if it is not the ife stations. The general critic thinks 
"2 - ea *K he r his own business hardly worth miiid- 
•he™ *n R bout except so far as it coincides with 
' V|thin winch everyone's business. If he is a liter- 
Australm has been overrun by rab- ary critic, it is because the formal 
bits. In England ideas run wild and complexity of literature protects him 
pasture on the emotions; instead f rom the naively of thinking that he 
of thinking with our feelings (a has understood the common life 
very different thing) we corrupt our when he has merely registered its 
feelings with ideas; we produce most vociferous forms. 


f ‘ Arnold's achievement as a great 
evading sensation and thought. general critic may be acknowledged, 

l ' ,S S assa |£ He, ? ry Bl1 due qualifications having Seen 
Education made, by assenting to the entirely 
[!“*: 5?° rtt lo f P r proper claim lie made in a famous 

tie P assa 8 e in the first chapter of Cut- 
question of ideas m Arnold is one n<re and Anarchy: 
l R ? th .. v ! Fl V ch a biographer wh ?i offers We hav _ ' nnlj : irH , 


on the patron of a Montparnasse 
gay-bar who was “beautifully made 
up. Crimson was where crimson 
should be and rose-colour where 
rose-colour". Nor are beauty-aids, in 
this book, merely decorative. They 
signal emotional states (the heroine's 
demoralization shows itself in "lips 
hastily and inadequately rouged*') 
and friendly alliance - her brief am- 
ity with her [over’s wife takes the 
form of spending halF an hour help- 
ing her to make up. 

Paint and powder also work over- 
time in Rhys's next book, After 
Leaving Mr Mackenzie. Julia's “hate- 
ful, blackened eyelids” goad her sis- 
ter to vindictiveness but attract a 
lover who speaks fondly of “your 
lovely dark eyelids (what is the stuff 
you put on theni?r. Even at mo- 
ments of drama, the Rhys woman 
retains her knowledgeable eye for 
maqulUage, Anna of Voyage in the 
Dark, about to be tumbled into a 
drunken threesome, mainly registers 
that the other woman is clumsily 
made up: “I could see ... just 
where her lipstick stopped and her 
lips began". Distraught Sasha, in 
Good Morning, Midnight, notes with 
almost hallucinatory clarity "the ex- 
act shade of the blue eye-shadow” 
worn by a woman in a bar. 

Regularly fumbled for at moments 
of crisis, cosmetics offer a survival 
kit for the Rhys heroine. Doubling 
as mating display and protective col- 


li is work as definitive should have 
engaged. 

Park Honan's claims for Arnold's 

S oetry are notably high. The Strayed 
'.eveuer, he says, "seems a great 
thing - and a valuable rarity today - 
because for sheer lyrical beauty it is 
the best first collection of lyrics by 
an Englishman from Arno la’s time 
to ours”. That doesn't necessarily 


tore and Anarchy: 

We have not won our political 
battles, we have not carried our 
main points, we have not stopped 
our adversaries' advance, we have 
not marched victoriously with the 
modern world; but we have told 
silently upon the mind of the 
country, we have prepared cur- 
rents of feeling which sap our 
adversaries' position when it seems 
gained, we have kept up our own 
communications with the future. 


make it a great thing. Quoting the communications with the future, 
stanzas about Tiresias and the Cen- The style is deservedly high. It hard- 
Honan remarks: “One may |y matters that little of our thinking 

ard society is.con- 


ifeS Populace; Hellenism, and Hebraism; 


: -.it • ;i .limited to. one 


kept up .his cpmmunica- 


ouring, they enable her to attract the 
attention of the men she is emo- 
tionally and economically dependent 
upon, and to deflect the critical scru- 
tiny of other women. One heroine 
thinks of make-up as “a substitute 
for the mask she would have liked to 
wear". And masks are of consider- 
able significance to Jean Rhys. Her 
books are full, of them ana of re- 
marks about the need for camouf- 
lage. 

Seeming to be “just like most 
other people" is "a big advantage” in 
this fiction. A fear of looking diffe- 
rent haunts the Rhys woman. Avoid- 
ing being stared at is a constant 
preoccupation: and with good cause 
since these novels glitter r like some 
nightmare forest in a children’s book . 
- .With . hostile eyes.' Painfully self-, 
conscious about their precarious so- 
cial status! Rhys’s protagonists -• 
kept girls, amateur prostitutes, alco- 
holic female flotsam . - repeatedly 
undergo otdeBl by censuring glare. 
Housewives , glower at them; bar- 
men, hotel-staff landladies watch 
with knowing contempt. Blushes are 
masked by rpuge as embarrassment - 
the emotion most frequently experi- 
enced by tfc.Rhys woman -» wells up 
in . response to , disapproving Dublic 
^scrutiny, Panic-reactions like Sasha's 
• In g restaurant - '“everyone in. the 


[loiTtft , dji 
t ! Abuse 'of i 



tnciess-haye a .par-, 
anti to literature, I 
qchr books as I^av- 
malhe' Uhfvqrslty\ 
liberal- Iindgihgtib/i, 
Attitudes r towards 
Pjw ) ; Ghiaromonjals 


first glim out from her resentful por- 
trait of Ford Madox Ford, Heidlcr ill 
Quartet. Re-appearing obsessively 
afterwards, they are associated with 
coolness, calculation, strength: the 
qualities the Rhys woman so dis- 
astrously lacks and is so masochisti- 
cally drawn lo. Always, Rhys's writ- 
ing focuses on this interplay of 
opposing types: the tough bourgeois, 
despising (he woman lie's used; the 
soft bohemian, craving for the man 
who has exploited her. Other polar- 
ities assemble round this, too: the 
well-heeled arc set against the penni- 
less; the cosmopolitan clashes with 
the suburban; the chilly greyncss of 
European cities is intercut with tech- 
nicoiour memories of the West In- 
dies and their hot luxuriance. 

Standing out amidst these exotic 
reminiscences are the trees of the 
tropics - nutmeg, mango, mimosa. 
And even the drabber trees of Lon- 
don or Paris are contemplated with 
wistful frequency by the Rhys 
heroine - perhaps because they con- 
trast so notably with her own root- 
less existence. One girl, linking two 
of Rhys's continuing concerns, nas a 
dream in which “all the faces are 
masks and only the trees are alive”. 
In Wide Sargasso Sea , Rochester 
watches a tree “strike its roots deep- 
er, making ready to fight the wind' 1 . 
The Rhys heroine, that "feather on 
the sea of fate”, never fights the 
wind but is swept helplessly before 
it: all five novels and many of the 
stories show a woman being carried, 
almost unresistingly, towards des- 
truction. 

Jean Rhys - who said that, when 
writing, she felt like “a pen in some- 
one eTse’s hand” - is Fascinated by 
the passive and the rootless. The 
women she concentrates on are all 
broken-willed expatriates, “used to a 
lack of solidity and fixed back- 
grounds”. Nothing in their lives is 
permanent. Jobs come and go, so do 
lovers. Long tracts of their days arc 
- spent in disconsolate (railings 
through the blurred, impressionistic 
streetscapes Rhys so potently 
evokes: Paris, with gns-lumps flicker- 
ing outside the bui’cttcs; Amsterdam, 
where the lights move in the cold 
canals like gold caterpillars. Forlorn 
behind her lnycr of cosmetic brava- 
do, the Rhys heroine drifts in mid 
out of hotels, restaurants, hurs - 
especially bars; for drink, glazing the 
mind, is as necessary for getting by 
as make-up, covering the Rice. 
Moods are transient as well: deter- 
mination slumps continually Into a 
bout of “ cafard ", “the blues”, "la 
misire".- 

Thin-skinned and blurry at the 
edges, Rhys's depressive solitaries 
can be hard to tell apart. In recollec- 
tion, Marya, Julia, Anna, Sasha haze 
together into one mascara-ed waif 
morosely impelled towards another 
Pernod and another pick-up. Happily 
for the books, there's more to them 
than this. The heroines' surroundings 
- London In the ragtime era, Paris in 
the Twenties - are atmospherically 
reconstructed and teemingly popu- 
lated. Almost upstaging the listless 
female leads, gaudy troupes of 
artistes and eccentrics throng and 
vitalize the books: chorus girls and 
femrties nne$: Apache dancers and 
Gelsha glrls; Lou]s and Louise, tan- 
go dancers from the cabaret; Plump 
Polly from the Follies who causes a 
scandal at the Ddme; a Swedish mas- 
seuse called Ethel who has a friend 
appearing in the film Three- Fingered 
Kate\.a rowdy bevy of mannequins - 
each representing a different type - 
jcune fllle , I blonde enfant, femme 
fatale, garmtuie - gossiping as they 
guzzle sardines. 

» 7 1 & JV ,he f5c,ional world that 

Helen Nebeker, in what is advertised 
as the "first complete study of the 
*251* of Jean Rhys by a woman 
scholar , , sets out' to explore. Spurn. 


in the mists of time)”. And if ■ 
myth, she believes, that RhS? : 
chronicles of “WOMAN L& ■ 
dethroned, denied" are SE' 
raneanly convcvmg. The heroinS • 
these novels /can Rhys: Womm t ' 
Passage explains, arc renlly avatan = 
of "the Great Triple rfodff 
Though none has a surviving child' 
they are, as Professor Nebeker se« 
things, unmistakable images of “tf,. 
ancient mother-goddess" Around 
them, completing the primal picture 
minor characters are also barishh 
transmogrified. A lurking male ' 
accostcr turns into the "mascuU M 
half of the. soul image ... an in- 
itiator into the unconscious", while 3 
commercial traveller in a dressi™ 
gown becomes "that archetypal her. 
maphroditic image of the mile-female 
force united". 

In support of her unusual conteu- : 
tions, Nebeker uses an abundance ol 
italics, upper-case, and exclamation 
marks, and some inventive critical 
procedures. An especially favoured l 
technique is looking up the deriva- ' 

Cion of characters’ names in order to ! 
unearth "the underlying mythic 
motifs associated therewith". Unde- ' 
lerred by plaintive missives despatch- 
ed to her by Jean Rhys - *‘I don) 
know anything about wnal names are 
supposed to mean", “I do feel that 
[you rend] into iny books a lot that I - 
didn’t mean" - Nebeker woita 
tirelessly at this until a novel like : 
After Leaving Mr Mackenzie becom- ' 
es “so complex it almost defies dis- 
cussion". Typical of the fruits of this 
unstoppable deciphering is the Irium- ■ 
pliant discovery, apropos of a char- 
acter called Uncle Griffiths, that 
"Griffith means ‘red-haired”'. Since 
the book states plainly that "Hb hair - 
was white”, it’s difficult to see what ■ 
could usefully he made of this; but , 
Professor Nebeker flurries on imper- i 
viously. 

Despite further disclaimers fiiw 
Jean Rhys - “Freud, Adler w 
on are just names to me . . . i knw ! . 
little about Jenn-Paul Sartre" -fr , 
sights garnered from psychoanalys • 
and existentialism are also brouda • 
to bear on the hooks. Freudtu 
analysis proves especially valuable 
for exti acting hidden significance. , 
"The falling out of teeth", Nebeker : 
declares. **. . . symbolizes castralim, 
the punishment for onanism". And 
after some vibrant commentary on 1 . 
distressing scene where a little gin , 
notes that her uncle is wearing dp- ! 
turcs, she uudgingly draws attention , 
to Mmidie, a chorus girl who “in-, j 
terestingly . . . has a missing loot* 1 ■ 

This presumably makes Maudie a cas- j 
iratea chorus girl - just another « -• 
the odd phenomena, like the white- 
haired red-head and hermaphroditic . 
travelling salesman, that PnDfM^ 1 
Nebeker is so adept at spotting- 

Couched, for the most part, in j d 
style of lurid gush - "Rhys flew* h 
out women and men . . . w^ 056 . 1 

will tear out our eyes”, "Rochtw jj. 
truly has no psychic SELF " - 
book finally works itself into a treaty 
of bizarre assertion. Vehemently j* i* 
sisting that Jean Rhys “created Vjw - . - 

Eyre so that it is “actually, th^jaws 
novel in her own sequential my® ■ -, 
Nebeker backs this by the dratnaw .... 
claim that “Charlotte Bronte, J*® 

Rhys and, in a sense, Helen NebeK ••• 

have become inextricable on the ira: | 

mutable sen of time”. Luckily for ® !'• 
novelists, this isn’t so. As t .. 

Passage amply demonstrates -. 

Nebeker is way out on her .?*»■ (L_ 
though admittedly all at sea. ^ f ■ 

In A New Mythos f200pp. h 

Eden Press Women's Public®®®®: fc. 


cueii rress y rr 

$8.95. 0 920792 11 1) GwcegS 

examines the role of myth mjhc fc 
of female artisH. Subtitled i- 

of the Artist as Heroine j-i;.' 

the work traces the paths. that « ■ 


examines the role of myth Mli. • Nnvd I- 
of female artisH. Subtitled 


: Ann- Lit s not. Only people who can 
unnerve, them tfiln a: look. One gir ! 
recoils from, the stare of a face on a: 
‘ Chocolate !bo*;- another is di^con- 
; certed by thei. beady gaze of, some 
supenonlobkirtg dolls. - .■ • 

i w threatening eyes in Jean 
[■ Rliys's fiction: hre light, biile. These' 


opts fp travel '' "through , shadowy 
mazes ; of freudian . symbols and into 

thfl IllTHnnn ■ _ • * 


me worx traces me pau»- , . 
notable women writers as f 

Richardson, Virginia Woolf., k‘- 

Lessing and Erica Jong have pursn &>• 

depicting heroines engaged I ^ %. 

creative arts, Arid, draws coboa®. 

1 ndtiem • . ■ 


°fy QKcprns "the dim outlines 
■ PI a female. centred- myth, (long lost 


icrs uctu wun . rmoi w" ■g- - ■ .k’.. 

Heroine” and i”Dem^ter/I^J^jTS & J‘- 

and the Artist as Heroine 

authdr concludes, with a ;. t „ - 


journeys into die interior ,1m 
by : the writers concerned. 
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The nymph with the knife 


By Virginia 
Llewellyn Smith 
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As a small child, Rosamond 
Lehmann used to watch the fairies- 
dance outside the window of her 
Buckinghamshire home. One day her 
sister discovered a pile of white 
paper dolls on strings behind their 
fatner’s wardrobe. Disabused, the 
little girls made a pact never to tell 
what they had found. Rosamond, the 
one who wanted to write, grew up to 
produce novels in which a yearning 
for beauty and romance is overlaid 
by the assumption that illusions are 
likely to be lost, and that one should 
put a brave face on it when they are. 

Dusty Answer , her first book, is 
about Judith Earle, a young girl with 
no family life of her own who, 
dreaming of love, becomes pas- 
sionately involved first with a group 
of glamorous cousins and then with 
her Cambridge friend Jennifer - “the 
most beautiful person". What drives 
Judith and Jennifer, with their 
heightened aesthetic sensibility, into 
each other's arms is Girton, a 
schoolairlish world of greasy faces 
and pink flannel dressing gowns, 
brilliantly and horribly evoked: this 
part makes much better reading to- 
day than Judith's embarrassing emo- 
tional outpourings. But in 1927 these 
caused a sensation - “an explosion of 
the Zeitgeist ” in the words of the au- 
thor, who received hundreds- of let- 
ters from would-be lovers male and 
female. But in fact Judith’s attitude 
to sex - the precondition being that 
the man say “I love you”, marriage 
the proper follow-up - seemed old- 


fashioned to her lover even then. 
Youthfully self-absorbed and roman- 
tically impetuous though she is. 
Judith’s values are firmly traditional. 
This, and her wry acceptance of dis- 
appointment. and perhaps most of 
ail a vitality in the writing which 
belies the adolescent lugubriousness 
of the title, probnbly explains why 
the book appealed to many older 
readers, those who weren't shocked. 
It launched Rosamond Lehmann on 
a career of novel- writing. 

Her succts de scandale was not 
something she exploited. Invitation 
to the Waltz (1932) is a conscious, 
careful evocation of a fixed and sett- 
led way of life. The subject is a few 
days in the life of seventeea-ycar-old 
Olivia Curtis and her sister Kate. Bit 
by bit, like a jigsaw moving outwards 
from the centre of Olivia’s conscious- 
ness. a complete picture is assem- 
bled: a world of wide lawns and 
honeysuckle lanes, populated by dig- 
nified parents, respectful servants 
and ex-coloniai colonels, where 
spinster dressmakers affect genteel 
accents and ragged children wheel out 
the latest baby “as ants convey an 
egg”. Acutely observed distinctions 
of class and generation produce an 
effect of timelcssness - a world 
rather like that of Richmal Cromp- 
ton’s children's books, only its 
heroines are not nearly so subversive 
as William Brown. 

Olivia goes to her first dance, 
where she is afraid she will not strike 


her well-born hosts, the Spencers, 
and their guests as adequately smart 
and sophisticated. We snare her ago- 


nies, but also her judgments, tren- 
chant enough where certain concepts 
well-embedded in her and Kate are 
involved: as they spin round the 
room, those blades IhRt flashed in 
the Girton corridors are out again, 
to our delight, scything down the 
“old fogey" mouthing r, si joonesse 
savvy”, the curate-to-be with “sur- 
face glisten” procured as their part- 
ner, and many another. For at the 
zenith of the sisters' conceptual uni- 
verse is the idea of the dream lover - 
they allot one to every village spins- 
ter. But Olivia herself, observed in 


flustered encounters with intellectual 
young men, is as sheltered and 
vulnerable as any village spinster: wc 
sec her pulled towards the brink uf a 
world where values are nut tradition- 
al. and the good child will not know 
how to cope. "One . . . would very 
likely land oneself in a mess one 
day", Olivia dimly apprehends; and 
shortly afterwards, on the terrace, 
meets Rollo Spencer, son of the 
house, tall, handsome, blue-eved, 
ihe dream lover made flesh. 

The Weather in the Streets (1936) 
takes up the story ten years on. 
Rollo and Olivia meet again on □ 
train and fall in love. He. married 
to a sickly society beauty, is frus- 
trated. She (like other Lehmann 
heroines) has grown beautiful, and 
did very well at university: but her 
marriage has failed, and without a 
husband or even a profession, mixing 
with an arty, heterogeneous crowd", 
she is cut adrift from her back- 
ground. Not from her dreams, 
though, and the affair with Hollo 
comes as the fulfilment of these. 
What follows is an idyll, in parts. 
Olivia feels as it she were 111 n glass 
case, safe from the weather outside; 
Rollo says "I love you” at the right 
moments; the perfect gentleman, 
he sends lilies and champagne when 
she has flu. No wonder his wife 
kept to her bed, one thinks, and is 
surprised not to be echoing Olivia: 
for the narrative, always tending to 
become overstretched and over- 
blown, is at intervals punctuated and 
deflated by jabs of irony; thus, Oli- 
via, nympn in white, at the dinner- 

K where she captivAtcs her dream 
: “I love puddings,” she said, in 
the style of pretty confession. “In 
fact, l love food altogether.” 

But the paint-strippins technique 
is not used on Rollo, whose image 
remains pretty resplendent; and 
though envious male reviewers have 
called him a cad, the absence of 
snideness or bitterness in Olivia’s 


purl rail of Kollo is nnc nf the book’s 
great .strengths. The relationship dis- 
integrates because uf differences noi 
between two personalities, but be- 
tween two ways of life. In the scene 
where Olivia gazes through the win- 
dow at Rollo in his solid, comfort- 
able house, the significance of the 
title docs n heavy about-turn; she is 
outside in the streets, her mode of 
existence lias no formal definition, 
her element is the London fog, tell- 
ingly described as "a grubby jaeger 
shroud". 

How much docs she want to come 
inside? Enough to get rid of Rollo's 
baby, which is aborted in the name 
of respectability (and without a whiff 
of ciliicul misgiving). Three things 


spur Olivia on to this, for her. inevit- 
able conclusion: pregnancy makes 
her terribly sick; and Lady Spencer. 
Rollo's mother, asks her to make 
him an honest family man again; and 
she is fond of Lady Spencer. In her 
female frailty Olivia is everVwoninn. 
though also very much a child of her 
class and time; and she is woman's 
woman. All of which accounts in 
large part for tlie popularity of her 
story, now as then. 

As much us in the affair with Rol- 
lo, the hear! of the book lies in 
Olivia's attitude to his mother, and 
in her relationship with her own 
mother and sister. This is summa- 
rized as the three have supper on 
one of Olivia's infrequent visits 
home: 

Across the table they began to ply 
a peaceful shuttle . . renewing, 
re-enforcing, patching over rents 
and frayed places with old service- 
able thread. They were tough still; 
they were a family. That which 
had chanced to tie them all up 
together from the start persisted 
irrevocably, fur below conscious- 
ness . . . uniting (hem in a mys- 
terious reality. 

This is a crcdd; but the scenes be- 
tween Olivia. Mrs Curtis and Kate 


do capture remarkably, in tone and 
substance . exactly the sort of thing 
mothers, daughters and sisters say to 
each other, and in this way arc re- 
vealed the affections and' tensions 
which, dividing Olivia, make her 
situation interesting. Family ties, in 
fact, arc the knots which hold the 
book's theme and structure together 
when '(he heroine's natural self- 
ubsorption threaten to make this dif- 
fuse. Nothing else has their solid 
reality - least of all Olivia’s life with 
her own friends. “Dear Anna, I like 
her so much”, she says of a character 
who fills many pages, but Anna's 
image holds our attention as briefly 
us any "unidentified friend” on the 
edge of u family group. 

The tragic death of her own 
daughter in 1958 stopped Rosamond 
Lehmann from writing for many 
years. In 1967 appeared The Swan in 
the Evening, “fragments of an inner 
life", in which the author tells some- 
thing of herself as a novelist, but 
more about her daughter and tlie 
myslical/psychie experiences that 
were restoring the relationship to 
her. 

Her latest novel. .4 Sea-Grape 
Tree (1976), is a romantic fantasy set 
on a desert island, and it disappoints 
because there is too much dream and 
not enough reality. But Rosamond 
Lehmann s revival seems assured 
now by Penguin (who have just re- 


published Dusty Answer and The 
Echoing Grove) and by Virago (who 
have revived also in The Weather in 


the Streets a number of misprints that 
had crept into ihe second edition). 
This renewal of Interest is welcome. 
At a time when Marilyn French’s 
The Bleeding Heart - another rom- 
ance that begins in a train - is still 
a raw wound in the corpus of female 
love-literature, it is inexpressibly 
comforting to settle down for a. good 
wallow in woman’s consciousness 
with a. writer as accomplished, funny 
and readable as Rosamond 
Lehmann. 


Going to pot 


By Linda Taylor 

CECELIA HOLLAND: , 

Home Ground 
371pp. Gollancz. £7.95. 

0 575 02990 0 

“As the pot plants grow tall, the 
tension grows.” The blurb’s com- 
ment on this latest novel by Cecelia 
Holland may, to the uninitiated, sug- 
8 es |, fbe cloistered airlessness of an 
aspidistra-dominated living room. 
But then “pot plants” are no longer 
simply plants that grow in pots. 

The pot plants in Home Ground 
are grown by the acre by the inhabi- 
tants of River Ranch, a paradisal 
Laiifomian retreat owned by the 
alcoholic p e t er McKenna. Rose, his 
sister { .arrives fresh from 8' broken 1 
marriage lb ^bseive fhe project: ' her 
preoKupatiotts are pot-smoking and 
self-discovery. She is an isolationist 
tpreed into group consciousness by 
!L ie ■ "If 88 t * l8t ot h er people make of 
their lives. Faced with the wranglings 

u ■ , 8 0£lt woman, Hailie, who 

ctiains herself to a giant redwood to 


prevent it being' cut down; with the 
Jim Wylie, better known as 
Loyote: with the pregnant runaway. 
Patty: with the black pseudo-spiritual 
Johan; and with the loud-mouthed 
Dave Preston ‘-.faced with alt this 
Kose understandably wants to 
escape. But on a private camping 
retreat, her living space is further 
oesiged by a friend’s teenage daugh- 
ler »j Reina, and her besotted com- 
panion, Miller, with whom Rose foils 
in love. 

role emerge* as i that of a 
reminist matriarch:. not only does she 
read books - and writ* short StqriCs, 
sne also cooks,: scores; dope,- keeps 
houM. and ndes horses. Rather odd-* 
ty. Rose is drawn to the heroine of 


, . 1 u - i 


Mansfield Park, Fanny Price, "a 
plain, honest woman . . . whoso 
moral vigour got much of its power 
by contrast to her physical feeble- 
ness”. Rose is keen on moral vigour 
which she sees, initially, as self- 
sufficiency and. bv the end of the 
book, as being able to share with other 
people - “she needed River Ranch. 

She understood herself here; she 
knew how to act”. Rose’s great 
breakthrough is to share with the 
group at River Ranch her secret crop' 
of marijuana after the main crop has 
been busted and destroyed by’ the 
sheriff and his men. 

Home Ground is West Coast and 
post-Woodstock. River Ranch is a 
place where people aim to “find 
themselves” in a' lot of meaningful 
ways”: they chew nuts and seeds, 
worry about tree conservation, tokp 
joints, grow pot and eat brpwn rice. 

As the idealistic Johatl says, '“We're . 
making a new* world here. Sister 
Rose. Cecelia Holland's style is 
photographic but not artistic: she 
tells us what she .sees and hears, 
often graphically, but in a language 
which fails to establish' perspective. 

She leaves the reader to glean im- 
plications and subtlety from a set of 
rather ordinary. snapshots; and In the 
end the scenes and characters de- 
picted ' are too ' predictable to sug- 
gest anything more than what we 
already vaguely knew California in 
the 1070s was all about. Rose's sensi- : 
billty , is simple-minded and rather 
suspect; what fascinates her .about 
Mansfield P,ark is “the moral struc- 
ture that gave the story its deeper 
. resonance'^ though “Most of the 
characters could not see beyond 
themselves.” The moral structure of 
Home Ground does not have ttus: 
“fteeper resonance*’ j . and,, 'lflqking . . 
Jfcnte : Austin's - Ironic detachment*: : * 
Cecelia Holland' fails to 'see . beyopd, J „ 
her characters’ private prebdeppa* .• 
tionfc.'. : V-V 7) ,v' ’• 

«. • "• 
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FEW ENGLISH NOVELS COMMAND 
REVIEWER’S ACCLAIM SUCH AS THIS AND 
BECOME BESTSELLERS TOO 


Bernard Levin: 

‘Books which address themselves to 
tremendous themes are few. Those which 
succeed in simultaneously enthralling and 
disturbing the reader are fewer still. 
Other People rates very high, under both 
headings; a rare Amis indeecL’ 

Sunday Times 

1 

John Nicholson: 

'A very funny book ... an achievement light 
years ahead of his earlier novels. It had me 
purring with pleasure? The Times 

: Anthony Thwaite: \ 

‘A very strange and impressive performance? 
Observer 

J.G. Ballard: ■ 

‘Has all the electrifying conviction of a 
newsreel filmed inside our Heads. In an 
extraordinary way it conveys the actual 
contours and texture of the" uneasy realm 
wrapped rtound us by that ambigu ous 
' c oaspira cy between the universe and ' 
our own psyches - everyday reality? 

Tatter ■' 

•• - 1S . ' .. ; • v jy.":. 

' ' Melvyn Bfagg: 

*111311118 an arresting, tnoughtfui novel by a , 
genuine talent with & touch that could open • 
//thatseam of imaginative fortune which ; 
y nourishes the best writers|is dot to be 

doubted? Puncfi ■' y.'*' J ’ : 

Lv.' : *V / M.V;.'-- >r- 


William Boyd: , 

'Ana mbiguous and dc eply unsettling book 
• which also contains passages of superb 
writing (chapter one is a tour dc force) and 
several readings haven't exhausted its riches 
or come up with any clear answers. Without 
doubt Martin Amis's best and most 
thought-provoking novel? 

London Magazine 

Auberon Waugh: 

'Mr Amis remainsthe only really interesting 
novelist of his generation; many of the • 

passages are vivid, funny, moving, even 
' meraorable? DailyMail 
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The fantasist and his fan 




% 




By Eric Korn 


PHILIP NOTH: 

Zuckerman Unbound 
225np. Jon all i. in Cape. £5.u5. 
0 224 U 1 974 ti 


Fiction is not autobiography, yet 
nil fiction. I ;im convinced, is in 
siime sense ruoted in autobiogra- 
phy. though t lie connection to 
actual events may he tenuous in- 
deed . . . yet there are dangers in 
writing so closely on the heels of 
one’s own immediate exDerience: a 


humour. The compassion. The 
understanding of our deepest 
drives."’ liven if (especially if) the 
character who says these things gets 
sent up something rotten, it is easy 
to feel that one is being treated tn .i 
display of conspicuous achievement. 

Especially sexual achievement. If 
it wasn’t for the disclaimer in Head- 
ing Myself and Others, I might be 
resentfully wundering about the ori- 
ginal of Caesura O'Shea, (he Celtic 
ballistic missile {'"all the sorrows of 
her race and then those splendid 
tits'"). I would he wrong. "Creating 
the illusion of intimacy and spon- 


*SL ^Xly r on r ?he USE of ^ «? ™ « «*** of leliing 

one’s own immediate experience: a r 

lack of lomrhness nerlism- -i but of '™e tiling 3 Whole new idea of 

tendency to iiululgcilccf an urge to lit^, y° ui ? e,r . * ounds an «J 

Wise and relevant words: well, nor in a different context, 
exactly, for Chi I ip Roth here puts 

them tn the handwriting of one Alvin Zuckernum’s idyll with Cuesara is 
Pepler, cx-Marinc, ex-quiz contest- short-lived: she has other, less gefillte 
ant, Newurk (NJ) patriot, paranoid fish to fry. being, it is alleged, the 
and nil-time Jewish and all-comers mistress oF Fidel Castro. (Her 


nudnik champion. You don’t have to 
be Jewish (ns the kosher pickle 
adverts say) to be a nudnik, that 


touching farewell runs into six lines, 
quotes Yeats and Byron, and bears a 
Havana post-mark.) And Zuckerman 


special kind of aggressive, parasitic m “ st return to the importunities of 
bore, but it’s no disadvantage, esne- er correspondents, the reproaches 
eially in denting with co- religionists. °* , tbc enraged, the attentions of fan- 
cspeciully one ns vulnerable to every jnsisis, ana the unspeakable Alvin 
kind of' guilt-inducing intrusion as Pcplcr. 


especially one ns vulnerable to every 
kind of' guilt-inducing intrusion as 
this sour, shrewd and often very 
funny novel’s epnnym. Nathan Zuck- 


Pcplcr is a great comic monster, 
the embodiment of what Joyce 


' .... — ■ , .. . emiNiuimcni oi wnai Joyce 

!«' w ° 15 Suf -? r ! n ^ m . ad ‘ ,,l, ? n Carol Oates called "the experience 
J? “ 8 ,/? urc ^ I ! s ' the -of enduring the bizarre projections 

£E? t £! SjSf" r ea u l,h and , fanie of others.” He is a psychopath with a 
, success his Car- weird grievance (among many). The 

!im J iv , n t °n Sa ^ n0t H k e i. af l J e prob ;. on, y contestant in the *vast and 
em of going through the change of fraudulent quiz shows of the 1950s 

l,c ’ who wasn’t prompted but actually 

Though Carnovsky is plainly akin knew all the anwers, he was forced 
to Portnoy's Complaint in its onanis- to take a dive by the network bosses 


lion beget still other Pc piers con- 
juring up iiuvcls out uf his - 
novels disguising themselves as 
actuality itself, as untiring less than 
real? 

Peplcr's outburst is hut one nl the 
chain of denunciations of Ziickcrmnn 
which forms the book’s backbone. 
Me is harangued by his agent {“‘In 
all my experience of high-strung pri- 
mn donnas, f have never seen any- 
one make such a fiasco of fame, and 
fortune’”) . by his estranged wife's 
friend Rosemary ("‘Every time you 
leave your voice on her message 
machine it puts the poor girl back 
another two months’"), by his dying 
father, whose paralysed lips can just 
frame the word "bastard , and cli- 
mactically by his brother after their 
return from the funeral: “‘We pro- 
tect you from knowing what you 
really are. And what you’ve done. 
You killed him, Nathan ... Do you 
really think that conscience is a Jew- 
ish invention from which you are 
immune?'” The answer is unspoken, 
but then the question, like many, 
perhaps too many here, is rhetorical. 

The remedy for Portnoy's Com- 
plaint, naturally, is Letting Go. At the 
end of this intelligent but not wholly 
congenial book Zuckerman has 
let go altogether, his alienation com- 

E letcd by the discovery that the old 
lewark synagogue of his childhood 
is now an African Methodist Epis- 
copalian church: '"You are no longer 
any man’s son, you are no longer 
some good woman’s husband, you 
are no longer your brother's brother 
and you don’t come from anywhere 
any more.'" Zuckerman is unbound, 
but. like Prometheus, feeling dis- 
tinctly liverish. 



, J - , Mi Vilnius * vj HIV IlkinvilV 

tic nnd variously sexual themes, and so that the big money could go to 
in the scandal and enraged accusa- some generally acceptable WASP 
lions of anti-seinitism it provokes, it winner. Pepler is planning to recoup 
needs to be said rhat Zuckerman's his position with an autobiographical 
response to success is not Roth's to musical, and has fabricated a fantasy 
his “public reputation .... u con-, producer, one Marty Paid, of sybari- 
coction spawned by Portnoy's Com- tic tastes (“■Cut flowers in the bath- 


. .r.;. •- . — w ^ m Lutiftcctiun n 

exhibition of the photographers work (until October 25 J. 


£a r pS The real Macondo 


tic tastes ('"Cut flowers in the 'bath- By Hilary SDUrlilU* 

room ... -.And the fnnrl is nil cahH. J if 6 


-- -r -J ■ \ win IIVTM.I9 III UK, UOIIi- 

prof nr and -compounded largely out room .... ..And the. food, is .all send- 
of the fantasies that book gave . rise but. down to salt arid pepper" 1 ). Hi 
to because of Us ’confessional’ pursues Zuckerman with obsequious 
strategy . . (interview with Joyce ness, elaborate demands, and un- 
Carol Oates, from Reading Myself stoppable monologues, like his mad 
mid Others), Roth, as he relates, ranking of the literary giants of 
wisely took to the hills (actually a Newark, their common hometown: 

MTte.rr.Tfls 


four months to find that rumour had 
put him successively into the arms of 
Barbra Streisand and into a lunatic 
asylum. 

■ There is a lot then of soniewhal 
unease-provoking faction/fiction play 
in this -novel, signalled very early on: 
in fact on the fly-leaf, which bears 
an epigraph from the table-talk of E.l. 
IvOnoff, the at-least-partiy imaginary 
literary eminence of The Ghost Wrt- 

fd. Tt u n K.U l'_ - J If . r • 


with Stephen Crane .... There's 
Mary Mapes Dodge, but however 
much you may admire Hans 
Brlnker . it’s still only a book for 
children. I would have to place her 
third. Then there is LeRoi Jones 
but him I have no trouble in plac- 
ing fourth. I say. this without racial 
prejudice, and not as a result of 
the tragedy that has happened to 

the city in recent years ' 

Given some encouragement by (he 


-ara saw*: 


— ■ «•<* I1VL I k 

thou art not he or she; they are not 
ihcy." Or as someone else wrote, 
“There is no such place as Manches- 
ter' . Roth, to be sure, knows pre- 
cisely what he is doing: there is no- 
where in the recursive maze of self- 
awareness where he has not pre- 
ceded the reader; and at times the 
sure knowingness with which he 
knows we know he knows rises from 
the hook like an opaque deiirtant 
, .fc«5 r ... ■ ’ 


naturally) already .cited. Thinks 
Zuckerman. who has been studying 
him as possible material, “When the 
lion comes up to Hemingway with 
his review of ‘The short happy' life of 
Francis Macomber', it’s time to leave 
the jungle for home". 

Worse. Pepler solicits Zucker- 
man's opinion. •■‘It's straining, isn’t 
it. for an effect?"’ suggests the tact- 
ful Zuckerman. but Pepler replies 
'"That's where you're wrqqg. It. was 
no strain ai all. It jpst camo toTne 7 ” 


The Diary of "Helena Morley” 
Translated and Introduced by Eliza- 
beth Bishop 

281pp. Virago. £3.50. 

0 86068 200 5 

Helena Morley is the pseudonym of 
Alice DayreEl, child of a Brazilian 
mother and an English diamond min- 
er, born a hundred years ago in the 
tiny, remote Brazilian mining town 
of Diamamina where, between the 
ages of twelve and fifteen, she kept 
this diary. Helena grew up to marry 
a bank president, raise a family and 
become a pillar of society in Rio de 
Janeiro. It was not until she was in 
her sixties that her only book, pub- 
lished for private circulation in 1942, 
brought her fame and a handsome if 
condescending testimonial (“It is 
possible, that you do not even know 
the value of what you have given 
us") from, the' exiled Georges Bema- 
nos, who compared Helena's talent 
with Rimbaud's. Elizabeth Bishop, 
in a preface to her English transla- 
tion first published in 1957, was re- 
minded of passages from Homer, 
Chaucer, Mark Twain and both the 
Wordsworths. 

But for anyone reading this Virago 
reissue, the obvious comparison ' is 
with ; Gabriel , Garda MSrquezV - 
fitfange, heady, tiotent distillation Of 


length)^ ib bj t depicting : a -Successful'!' , yduionly 1 wrote that book because 
ftovelisti if ‘.there - 9 re', any superficial . :■ y° v , • ^ Befcause of ! h aving 

Stttiilarfties betweeh die author and. ! e , ver y b * cak in Hfc there is! While 
hfe creation. It is : all right to have ■. ^ . who didp't 1 obviously, 

people approach the narrator.-' as * t! Unbiased by the fqct that 

they do in the splerididly comic . [ hose hang ups you wrote about 
'Opening scene! of this, novel, and 'say' hnppen to be mine and that vOu 

y'lyhat the hell are you doing on a - knew l hat you stole, it. ". j. 
j b^vvith your mon4y?' , y .or CV en Y It' Is- Pepjer's obsessive IdenUflca- 


"^hat the/hell are you doing on a , . knew lbal y°“ stole. it." ,., 
'Yb^Wlth your mondy^". .or'eyen ^ It' Is- Pep|efV' obsessive IdenUfica- 
that stuff in thui; lloivwllh the protagonist of Cqrnovs- 
^ chlck 5? ’ i Th , a 1 kj, 1 f^ho like his prototype Alexan- 

’-r S 5 : .sar^ohie-^ 'qer : Portnpy Is ' bojh fantasist and 
* and. accept-, fantasy, the. wankers 1 wanker ps yotr 



" JUI 1 ■ • t r 1 i I ■ r. r*. y rr. H rTj",- J* w»u»vi.i • nHHnvi pa Jr UL| 

• 3W£:(pamcularly. in EiiglanU)/ But. , might say) that has. engendered the 
you make characters' assault, on Zuckerinan, ah assault 
sqy.- jiYudeau ..was hdre,; and he that includes inept '-but still effective 
wanted to! inept yop. AbbajEban was threatening telephone*calls. After 
!l er f j - Tour name to , Pepler ! s . Campaign - haj reached ; Its 

1 Samt Eaikfeht ; i$. giving‘ a ejaditacoiy climax, Zuckerman woiv 
b «‘|torly; and ;h|s Office caHed for : ders T,v-’m •: ■ ' • 


attange, heady, potent distillation Of 
a^ fabulous South American reality In 
04* ‘ Hundred Years of Solitude 
,(1967). For. .the small town Helena 
describes, with its streetsellers ped- 
dling sweetmeats and caged singing 
buds, Us legends, processions, 
celebralipris, its witchcraft and sud- 
den death, !$• next door to Marquez’s 
mythical ■ Macondo. . Dlamantina is 
isolated by its mountains as effective-- 
)!® s Macondo by its swamps. Men 
ike Helena s father (who earns bare- 
ly enough to support a family from 
diamonds no bigger “than a mos- 
quitos eye ) are visionaries, gamb- 
ling whole lifetimes pn.the chance of 
a fortune, in the next .sieveful of 
gravel, ■■ 

' wjves' cook 1 sew, : aossio 

rtiake lace 'and - wash dithes fn >: the - 

• women of; Macondo, they too j ean 
rise above the humdrum at times,' A 
; benutifol bride:,fa!ls victim, (as: Re- 


beca did in Macondo) to a jealous 
enemy's spell, lies for days entranced 
on Helena’s grandmother’s kitchen 
table and is eventually buried, dead 
or alive (“Glorlnha . . . told me that 
she had heard Bela cry out when 
“*y pressed down the earth on top 
of her Another girl dying of con- 
sumption - Cacilda Pimemta, a pupil 
at Helena’s school - is declared n 
saint and (like Remedies the Bcuuty 
who ascended while folding sheets 
one afternoon in Macondo) achieves 
an assumption, as Helena rather 
cattily records: “Cacilda's sanctity 

S ew in such a way that very soon 
ere were people who had seen the 
cloud carrying her up to heaven and 
the skies opening to receive her’’. 

But It is not easy for an intelligent 
and sceptical child to sort reality 
from illusion in Diamamina: when 
her sister is cured of colic on the 
saint’s Intervention, even the hard- 
headed Helena comes to credit 
Cacilda's miracles. She is too old to 
believe any longer in werewolves and 
the headless mule, or For that matter 
in the thief whose ability to turn 
himself into an ant hill terrifies other 
people (including Helena's own dev- 
out and credulous mother); and she 
laughs openly at Domingos the bar- 
ber s schemes for making money by 
breeding sardines in a mountain 
stream, or for catching jaguars with 
flea powder (“I climb a tree with a 
gun and a tin of powder. From uo 
above,' ; I cough, to attract the. 
jaguars attention. She looks up I 
throw the ponder in her eyes, and 
then ) shoot and kill her'’). 

News reaches Diamantina fitfully 
and often thoroughly garbled, like 
the inventions brought to Macondo 
by gipsies. Helena is rebuked for 
repeating a cousin's tall story about 
men being descended from monkeys: 
a ■■friend, half-cracked (like Mdr- 
quez’s J 0 s 4 Arcadio Bu end la l by 
«jld tales of discovery, “spends' his 
time weighing vultures oh the scales, 
in order to Invent a flying-machine”: 
when the first telegraph' is 1 inaugu- 
rated at a, party in Helena’s uncle's 
house, "mama and my aunts Were 
open-mouthed to see how the mes- 
sages were correct", . 

Y P ese . a «nts are Helena’s, mother’s > 

! feSJvW along with the(r 

husbands and brothers by her Braz- 1 
ilian grandmother,, an unexpectedly, i 
Indulgent matriarch who- schpols 1 I 


Helena in the great Latin American 
orthodoxies or family, church and 
the proposition that politics are no 
concern of "nice people’’. On tie 
other side stands Aunt Madge, Hde- 
na’s father’s sister: an unben&a 
protestant English spinster dedinlM 
to maintaining standards of a veiy 
different sort in the face of almost im- 
possible odds. It is Aunt Madge who 
takes Helena in hand, dresses her In 
clothes that make her a laughing 
stock to her schoolfricnds, and 
teaches her outlandish customs like 
changing one’s shoes before going 
into the garden, not sleeping in ones 
clothes, not spitting on the floor or 
not picking one’s teeth at table. 


vmcial society which Richard Burton 
found when ne visited Diamantina In 
the 1860s, met Helena’s grandfather 
and escorted Madge herself to a par- 
ty: the visit of Burton the English- 
man, representative of an exotip, far- 
flung, even fabulous -dvilizatioflt 
presides over Helena’s childhood 
much as the exploits of Drake arm 
Raleigh haunt the jungle roufw 
Macondo. Aunt Madge, who knew 
Burton, is a source of endless humi- 
liation to her niece but also of great 
pride, inspired by her efforts to tame 
and subdue a stubbornly alien en- 
vironment. In a world where babies 
regularly die or go blind It . » 
not only children who need to 
establish some sort, of: hold over 
chaos and adversity. 

The Diary of “Helena Morley" 'fa J. 
small part of this prosaic work 01 
ceaseless domestication. The book M- 
self is bitty, Inconsequential, . 

of-fact, "relatively tame and -tinn*- 
ussed" as Elizabeth Bishop ,adm'“ 
in her preface. What makes H so 
fascinating is precisely the fact that n 
represents, as It were, the' oppostte 
process to Marquez’s magical iwy' 
esis in One Hundred Years of Soil: 
tude. Helena says that She wrote w 
amuse herself and relieve her 
ings. Byt the ardent terms ’ in wmen . 
she describes her addiction sugjpj 
that she knew only too ivwl tnai-. 
frantic urge to label and Went '7 
everyday objects * which overtook 
the people of Macondo :wben.;. 
threatened by insoiynia apd a iflfabffi ... 

forgetfulness, they; too f?ft. * at . u . 1 }' ;■ 
less they could sojflehow capture^ 
tn ^vdrds feility would shortly eliM*.: 1 . 
them altogether, « v 
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In his inaugural address to the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge in 1963, C. S. 
Lewis remarked that he was a dino- 
saur, a specimen of “Old Western” 
man, cut off from his youthful audi- 
ence by changes of education and 
sensibility more complete, he be- 
lieved, than any that had ever hap- 
pened in the world before. The Let- 
ters here published make clear how 
much J. R. R. Tolkien differed from 
Lewis temperamentally and ideologi- 
cally: Tolkien thought Lewis hasty, 
frivolous and sometimes glib, while, 
as (respectively) ail English Catholic 
Dhiloloeist nnd an Irish Protestant 


may well rasp on modern neives. lord, on "Baibuiians and C'ili/ens", 
both because n humid*, so harsh and Ins subject being "llie heroes of 


because (lie absence of overt sexual northern legend us seen in different 
reaction mnv be equated with hick of hishion by Germanic poets and Ro- 
toughness, lack of virility. However man writers”. Excellent, said his 


philologist nnd an Irish Protestant as tar as l can see m> ease oi proian- 
critic, they were on opposite sides of ity in the whole 463 pages: with one 
many boundary-lines. Still, it is ob- exception. Adolf Hiller did anger 
vious that Tolkien too was a “dino- Tolkien so far as to be called "rud- 


the mix of hard nnd soft was success- father, several people “spoke to me 
ful for a very long time. For all the of die art with which you made the 
lady’s bareness of breast in Sir Ga- heady-eved Aitiln on his couch 
wain and the Green Knight, the hero almust vividly present. Yet oddly. I 
to whom she offers herself (in my find the thing that really thrills my 
rending and I think Tolkien’s) never nerves is the one you mentioned 
feels tne temptation of lust at all. casually: ana. aitila. Without those 
But then if he had, neither Ire nor syllables the whole great drama both 
the poet, nor Tolkien as editor, , ™ st ,? r L, a . ni ! ' e 8 ? nt * ‘•oyour 

would have mentioned it. Some *? r me ; , 15 i 1 * a 

things are not said - were not said. Y! ew . °* t *’ L ' T a '! ° L ,*™ nu ! 1 

The Letters show that Tolkien all his Entire us seeing in the Third Reich 

life subscribed to the old convention f ^ a, * u u re of Bu . 1 I / 131 c ! ea J" 

by which you addressed someone as ly I, s Ih® wa y Tolkien is mind worked, 
"Dear Mr X". but then on growing and it lias a kind of compulsion, 
familiarity or friendship went over to The point is that Aitila, like his 
“Dear X”. Christian names were Huns a byword for mindless ferocity, 
very rare indeed. Similarly, there is appears to bear a name of suitable 
as far ns I can see no ease of profan- alien ness derived from the steppes 


the feel of Finnish and Simlnrin the 
feel - or is it “taste"? - of early 
Welsh. On at least one occasion he 
turns briskly to attacks on his uwn 
style as archaic, and with scornful 
ease rewrites a speech from Theodcn 
in perfect demotic English. Does 
that sound better, he inquires? Of 
course not. It comes out deeply false 
and hypocritical, “an insincerity of 
thought, u disunion of word and 
meaning. For a Kina who spoke in a 
modern style wmilcT not really think 
in such terms at all. and any refer- 
ence to sleeping quietly in his grave 
would be a deliberate archaism of 
expression on his part (however 
worded) far more bogus than the 
actual ‘archaic’ English that I have 
used". Style confines meaning. If 
you want to get outside the surpri- 
singly small area of approved modem 


a purgatorial madhouse. The truth of 
the mutter - as the contrast between 
his fiction um! the criticism of it 
reveals - is that in the Anglo-Saxon 
world awareness of language has 
never been strong and grew incon- 
ceivably weaker during nis lifetime. 
It has produced the present situation 
where people with good English de- 
grees arc- more likely to know no- 
thing about words than are (Tol- 
kien's example) postmen, especially 
Welsh postmen. 

This awareness clearly grew oh 
Tolkien with the years, especially af- 


ter the publication of The Lord of 
the Rings. Much of his correspond- 
ence after that shows him trying. 


Huns a byword for mindless ferocity, singly small area of approved modem 
appears to bear a name of suitable thoughts, the "bottle of social cqn- 


vious that Tolkien loo was a “dino- 
saur”. Born in 1892 nnd brought up 
in the middle-class Midlands of Vic- 
toria and Edward, he never became 
alienated from his origins; unlike 
Robert Graves (and so many other 
participants in the Great war) he 
never said "goodbye to all thut”. 

The reflexes of “Old Western 
man” show up in many ways in these 
letters. Over patriotism, for instance, 
we find Tolkien explaining carefully 
why it was that he took a degree in 
wartime. He had to have his degree ; 
he was engaged to marry; in the 
future he would have to support a 
wife. The trouble was “in those days 
chaps joined up. or were scorned 
publicly”. Tolkien had to take the 
scorn, and did so for a whole eleven 
months, till he “produced a First in 
Finals in 1915. Bolted into the army: 
July 1915”. One wonders how this 
altitude would have appeared to the 
Vietnam-era fans of The Lord of the 
Rings: on his side Tolkien shows 110 
sign of ever having heard of Vietnam 
(though his last letter 


appears to bear a name ot suitable 
alieimess derived from the steppes 
whence he came. However, as Ger- 
manic philologists realized suddenly 
and to their horror, it might well not 


dy” - to be specific, “that ruddy even be Hunnish at all, but perfectly 
little ignoramus . It is ty picul (tmu good Gothic: ana is the Gothic word 
like the other things mentioned in for "father”, and attlla is a normal 
the last few paragraphs, superficially diminutive, "little father, daddy", 
provocative) that what should have The name and the reputation seem 


jond Gothic: ana is the Gothic word 
or “father”, and attlla is a normal 


irritated Tolkien about Hitler was his 
scholarship. It should be mentioned 
also - since Tolkien has been ac- 
cused of racism - that in 1938 he 
wrote a fairly incandescent letter to a 
prospective German publisher who 
asked him if he was “of ary an ori- 
gin"; he regretted not being Jewish, 


poles apart. Furthermore, the Goths 
were the people the Huns defeated 
and expelled and drove west, only to 
turn and revenge themselves in the 
Battle of the Catnlaunian Plains 
where their king (like Tolkien’s 
Thloden) was trampled in victory by 
his own cavalry charge. What were 


which is as close as Tolkien ever iliev doing calling some “beady- 
came to apostatizing his religion, eyed” horse-archer “daddy"? 

And yet for all that Hitler and “the ^ answer , complex one . 


fiTSl-SlSS Howards’ TnS «2“S £7 A^ 
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™ ™ S w •'/</•«) -'Air appears as a traitor and 


ditioning, you will have to write 
some other way. Tolkien knew that 
what he wus doing was artificial - all 
his fiction, as he snid. would have 
been better ill Elvish - but he trusted 
to his car and his special knowledge. 
Complaints about his style, one sees, 
mnv be justified; but they have most- 
ly been deeply ignorant! 

The cumic thread running through 
this collection conies indeed from 
Tolkien's outbursts of disbelieving 
rage at the awful rubbish thrust at 
him by translators, adaptors, car- 
toon-makers and the BBC. How 
could anyone conceivably translate 
“Mountains of Lune’’ into “Mnan- 
bergen" (Swedish for "Moon Moun- 
tain"). Lime is French for "moon”, 
hut that's French not English'. 
Did they think the Vale of Lune 
was in Picnrdy? Why have the 
ores (in a cartoon) got beaks and 
feathers? Are they thinking of auks! 
What is a Christmas tree doing on 
the front of The Hobbitl Tolkien 


often vainly, to find simpler or more 
thorough ways of saving what he had 
said already. He dia not always post 
what he had written, no doubt re- 
flecting “there's none so deaf as 
those that will not hear”. He was 
also strongly aware of the dangers of 
trying to explain what was meant by 
a "work of art. though he did try it 
from time to time. Some of his re- 
marks would not have occurred' to 
me: that Bombudil, for example, is 
an exemplar of "the spirit that de- 
sires knowledge of other things . . . 
because they are other". Some of 
them I find hard to believe - for 
instance that The Lord of the Rings 
is not about puwer - he changed his 
mind over this - but about death and 
immortality. And there is not a lot 
of information to be gleaned from 
these pages about The Sllinurillion as 
it was finally supposed to be. 

On The Lord of the Rings, though, 
there is a good deal of explication 
which admirers will find useful, The 
pessimism, or perhaps belter, the 
awareness of sacrifice in the story is 
pointed out in letter after letter; Tol- 
kien was clenrly nettled by Edwin 


were ores on both sides. The wise 
man simply opposed them; and that 
Included avoiding orc-tnlk, or - If it 


tyrant, while other parts (like the 
Middle High German Nibelungen- 


aigii ui ever naying neara or Vietnam nrr . nr If it iwiuuiu mgu ucuiiun /viunun^rn- 

( though his last letter is dated fn ns Vdfd fn The /»>d) retain a soft spot for him. The 

August 29. 1973), while the man- here and there ~ variants al,ow one t0 a * ‘ he 

oeuvre of “draft-dodging" would wnrrk tn different circumstnnces of origin, 

have filled him with shame. !i,m, 0 hi 8 mmhv nambv and ' even more excirin *’ at the ‘° sl 

Much the same „h. SZi 5™* '"‘SS ' , "“SF™ by tales in between, the lays filtering 


Much the same could be said ab- 
out sex. There is little of it In The 
Hobbit, The Lord of the Rings, or 
The Silmarillion - just one case of 
imagined and technical incest from 
which all recoil - and not much in 
the Letters, However, the letter just 
quoted, to Tolkien’s son Michael, 
does try to explain the dangers of 
love, as Tolkien saw them, and does 
so with a surprising blend of clear- 
sightedness and exclusion. Many of 
the things a modern father might 
wme about - if- he had the face to 


would be mere moral cowardice. 

Tolkien’s prejudices, as revealed 
in these Letters, were cohesive, and 
cogent, and, further, more accessible 
to reason f&nd so less prejudiced) 


their way through the forests of Ger- 
many and the ^pathless Mirkwood" 
to Scandinavia, the tales exchanged, 
perhaps, between men of the Cri- 
mean Gothic survivor-kingdom and 
the Vnranaian Guards in Constanti- 


ihnn a good many of those which the Vnrangian Guards in Constanti- 
liave taken (heir place. However, nople. But all these vistas of age and 
they were once upon a time com- loss and memory rest on n pin-point: 
mon. They show him only, like on atta, aitila. That is. the way Tol- 
Lewis, ns a specimen. One is bound kien saw things all his life. In the 


to inquire whether these letters show letter just quoted he says, I am sure 
anything of Tolkien as an individual, with absolute truth, that if you 
and in particular as the remarkably wanted to know what The Lord of 
peculiar individual who wrote the the Rings was "about", it was “an 
most against-ihe-trend success of effort to create a situation in which n 
several . decades, seemingly without common greeting would be eleti sfla 
progenitor. Here the answers are Ifimenn' omentlelnio". It is an atti- 
more puzzling. Tolkien explained tude more or less immune to literary 
himself often enough, and with great criticism, but neither inexplicable nor 
clarity; but the clarity depends on unshared. 

knowledge in the questioner which tj,,. ^ bits of these Letters are 
often isn’t there. By the end of his according i y tho se where Tolkien 
life he had all too obviously given ^tes about language, especially ab- 
up, and concluded a lifetime orlec- 0ut phonology anti about semantic 
turing with short notes and soft change. 'Sometimes .he concentrates 


being “instinctively, when uncorrupt, 
monogamous”. These four words 
seem (to “New Western man") to 
form one of the smallest circles ever 
written, since any sign of "jion- 
instinctive" behaviour will clearly be 
characterized by their author as 'xor- 
rapt , and so not contrary evidence. 
However, behind that there is a lot 
of horse-sense. Men can wait, but 
women can't; youth Is 'too: precious 
to mothers, Economic'independehee 


several . decades, seemingly without 
progenitor. Here the answers are 
more puzzling. Tolkien explained 
himself often enough, and with great 
clarity; but the clarity depends on 
knowledge in the questioner which 
often isrrt there. By the end of his 
life he had all too obviously given 
up, and concluded a lifetime of lec- 
turing with short notes and soft 


rumgiy inuw wncic iuimcu 
is about language, especially ab- 
phonology ana about semantic 


answers. Can anything, be madp now : on 

.1 — -L *1 J J Li. 1 Al...' MAlnrl • , 


to toothers; Economic'independehee and mcth<xi? antP dizzy” are related to ‘’god’? and 

for women “really means economic The most revealing remark in the dens. Sometimes he comments on his 
subservience to male commercial em- book is in a letter of 1958 to his son own invented languages, translating 
ployers”. The Interests of the sexes Christopher. The latter had just read previously inexplicable bits, explain- 
are on the, whole opposed, All this a paper at St, Anne’s College, Ox- ing why he wanted Que-nya to have 

5Bga ^ g=!! - ~ ■ - = - ■■ ' ■. , . • ■ , ’ ■ ~ g ~ gg r = " 

,/• Present Past 

The jasmine tea we brought in lilac, tin 

■ f,. He glanced ;at.- let her set on oak chest top *- , v '- 

’ With Bred lizard eye — 'below the Tintoretto, ’ • 

Seigneur to our serf, remote, a count indeed, • 1 > ■ 

And listened bored to a language he could not 
Would riot 

Understand, - 

Contemplating life In; a remote Angola mill, . *' 

Ancestral glories wheri Medici fawned, ' 

!; : The indigestion caused by best Assam ’ * 

•. -v As the dafkrhouds pasted , f !. . , • - 

• i . Ponderous, alone. ' ’ \ ' ' ' ." r ' 

i ! . '..'X’ •% Thomas Hinde 


obviously thought,' Sometimes, that Muir’s assertion -in. d review that 
he had died ana been condemned to everyone recovered at the end and 

:••••••••••••••: 
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■ Whereas most recent studies of St 
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i a political aspects of her career, 
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Lorien returned to its “ageless fd ic- 
ily", when anyone who read the 
story at all coiifd see that its inlmbi- 
I ants had condemned their own race 
and ambitions to death. So, Tolkien 
repeatedly pointed out that Frc.nlo 
and liilhu were not taken overseas to 
immortality, hut to sec if they could 
be cured before they died; that Fro- 
do “apostatized", even “ratted" in 
the Sam math Naur, though no one 
should blame him without recalling 
the Lord’s Prayer, “lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from 
evil*; that Gollurn tried to repent, 
only to be stopped, unwittingly and 
unintentionally, by Sam. His renders 
were (often) loo soft, Tolkien 
thought. They wanted to he assured 
that Might was mightier than Might, 
and they thought he'd said so when 
he hadn’t. On the other side adhe- 
rents of modern literature often 
looked to him like defeatists. If 
Right wasn't going to win they were 
prepared to ditch it and be “rcalLs- 
ric" instead. Between these alterna- 
tives “Old Western man" inched 
along (he tightrope, trying to be 
“cheerful" and “sad” at once (Tol- 
kien knew the history of these 
words), trying to win wars but not 
hate Germans, explaining things for 
the hundredth time and being cnllcd 
'‘professorial" .... “A great life", 
as they say, “if you don’t weaken", 

4Thcre arc other Icitmoiiven ill this 
collection, like the predictable and 
Dombadil-llkc fascination with nutu- 
rnl objects, lengthily described - 
hoarfrost, mountains, trees, daisies - 
or the strange difficulties Tolkien ex- 
perienced in getting /things finished 


off. From a very early period he was 
apologizing for missed deadlines, and 
several of the things he promised 
have never come out at all (all the 


work on the /Ijkyivu 1 Riwle, fur 
one). But the overall picture (hat 
emerges is the same as the fiction. 
Tolkien meant whul lie wrote deep- 
ly. fn the end lie did nut think Mint 
he wrote it. not nil by himself, and 
he was very pleased when someone 
told him so. lie also thought that the 
completely unexpected success of his 
work showed Mint ears, or at least 
untrained ears, were not deaf alter 
all. Maybe philology would not stay 
on the academic scruphcup. and 
maybe the beliefs of “the rat-land of 
the Shire" and “the ilownfallcn 
West" were no deader than the 
Voice of Snurnn found. 

It is hard for a later generation to 
be so sanguine - Samsons can look 
back “in calm of mind, all passion 
spent”, but Davids squaring up to 
uolisths probably find it harder - 
but at any rate one can hope. Poss- 
ibly Tolkien’s subject may revive, 
lose its taint of abstruseness, achieve 
(hat “ncighhnurlincss of linguistic 
and literary .studies" which lie 
thought could never he forfeited 
“without loss to both". Possibly that 
dissdeiatiun of sensibility which Tol- 
kien and Lewis placed in their own 
youth and ascribed to the car, the 
radio, the ocroplane and the 
machine-gun may lose Us compul- 
sion. At any rate the Letters here 
collected and selected by Humphrey 
Carpenter give one not just the rec- 
ord of a personality, hill the record 
of n personality thinking and brood- 
ing over material which it under- 
stood incomparably well and which it 
genuinely believed much more in- 
teresting and important than itself. 
Tolkien was a modest man. Also - 
and this is the surprise of the Letters 
- an extrovert, for all his decades of 
silence and preparation. 


By Peter Bland 

CtUartes bbAscb; ■ • • -I 

The Universal Dance 

A Selection from the Critical Prose 

Writings. 

Editedoy J. L. Watson. 

232pp. Dunedin: University of Otago 
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.. Charles Brasch's critical influence on 
New Zealand writing made itself fell 
mainly through his editing of the 
quarterly magazine Landfall . from 
1947 to 1966. Landfall is still going 
strong under the editorship of Peter 
Smart, and remains - along with 
Rbbin Budding's Islands - the most 
substantial of the local literary maga- 
zines. 

For many younger writers Brnsch 
was a hard man to get to know, but 
his generosity - in time and money - 
was overwhelming. He felt himself 
isolated (in an alrendy isolated coun- 
try) by both his intellect and his 
material good fortune, and his emo- 
tional rctLcence was perhaps a form 
of self-protection, a wny of "being 
fair" to the legions of budding 
“talents" seeking sponsorship, ana 
.approval. This snme distancing is no- 
ticeable in his prose. He remains, at 
all tiroes, dedicated to the highest 
, ideals of artistic cndeavbur, iUnrotlu- 
■ nately. in a: developing; literature, a 
lbt.; of otherwise energetic . writing 
falls wp\| below, such standards, and 
the increasing complexity of sorting 
aht the '‘ideal". from what' : might 
appear to be merely pragmatic re- 
sulted in growing tensions in 
Brasch's thinking. His early 1950s 


Watson has done an excellent job 
in bringing together the best of 
Brasch’s critical writing, including his 
Landfall notes, his fine essay on the 
creative -act T . Br^nr-rCo/ium/iy, and 
Several previously unpublished talks 
well worth saving. 

Two main themes recur: first, 
Brasch's obsession (it amounts to 
that) with the creative act itself - the 
"Universal Dance” of the book’s 
title; and, second, his watchfulness for 
anything truly indigenous that might 
appear on the New Zealand literary 
scene. He snw New Zealanders as 
“children of the western world” who, 
because of their isolation, had to 
make "a proportionately greater im- 
aginative effort to realize why men 
overseas are thinking as they are”. 
He recognizes that the greatest dan- 
ger to the creative process in Netv 
Zealand is “the pressure to conform, 
socially and intellectually . . We 
are afraid of being different’’. He 

(PPH in thf> “mhKnni and nnlp** .... 


[is early 1950s 1 


sees in the “cobbers and pals” syn- 
drome a superficial tendency to "dis- 
play our bodies freely” while at the 
same time keeping a’ closed mind. 

There’s something of the puritan 
nt work in this thinking. (He hits out 
at James K. Baxter for the latter’s 
rather flashy sexual imagery in his 
Pig Island Letters ). It isn’t, of 

course, always necessary to be suspi- 
cious of the flesh while berating a 
closed mind, ffe undervalues the in- 
formality . and lack of ejass- 
cdrisciousness ini many aspects of- 
. Ne_w . Zealand society. ,lnr- his 
.trentendpvls concern for. literacy stan- 
dards he • crilizes ; universities -'for' 
allowing English degrees to be taken 
without a foreign. language, but there 
have: been several bright, underpri- 
vileged” "pommies” who were grate- 
■ ful for the opportunity to pursue 
their interests unhampered' by such 

.Hn-iriHiia*. e.:n : -r . L _ . 


Notes of enjoyment 


By Anthony Burgess 

PHILIP HOPE- WALLACE: 

Words and Music 
2«Mpp. Collins. £9.95. 

On his sixtieth birthday, as C. V. 
Wedgwood reminds us. a plaque was 
put up in honour of Philip Hope- 
Wallace in El Vino's in Fleet Street, 
a journalists' boozer he graced with 
his casual eloquence and wit. He was 
one of those rare writers who write 
as they speak: his opera and theatre 
notices were delivered over the tele- 
phone and. in the following mom- 
ma's paper, they appeared as palp- 
able records or a tone of voice. He 
was best when not too much breath 
was required, and he never thought 
of writing a book. Two years after 
his death his sister has collected 
some of his pieces - a very small 
number when you consider that he 
wrote regularly for more than forty 
years - and the record is now a kind 
of LP album of those admired and 
loved tonalities, no longer limited to 
an inch or an hour. 

Having just finished the three re- 
cently published volumes of Shaw’s 
music criticism, reviewing bytiie foot 
rather than the inch, I am drawn 
both to commiserate with and to 
admire Journalists like Hope- 
Wallace, forced into mean compress- 
ion and yet discovering an art in 
short-windedness. To be epigramma- 


Imagination in isolation 


tically dismissive, like Dorothy Par- 
ker with "The House Beautiful is (ha 
play lousy”, is unworthy. Moreover, 
there was little acid in Hope- 


Wnllace, and his forte, rather like 
that of Tynan, was finding a crisp 
poetry of adulation. Writing of Brit- 
ten's Midsummer Night’s Dream , he 
says: "The -music is never more 
ethereal Minn in this: that it seems 


detached from the players in the 

S With Billy Budd he finds “sea- 
in the music", though, nlas. not 
on the sombre stage. He sums up 
Gielgud's Hamlet thus; “Man, the 
best possible instrument, is finally 
unequal to circumstance. What a 
piece of work is man . . . and ho* 
inadequate". Comparing Gielgud 
and Olivier as Lear, he says: "Com- 
parisons are odious, hut like much 
that is odious very interesting". 

Hope-Wallace was a great man for 
the flavours of things, especially 
times and places - a boyhood in 
Rouen (which turned him into ns 
much a Frenchman as James Agate, 
though a much nicer one); the 
reopening of the Royal Opera House 
in 1946, Paris, the night of the 
Coronation - but he found the vital 
attar in the theatre and, after Shaw, 
was the one journalist who was 
equally at home with the drama and 
the opera. He recognized that you 
could not make a theatrical aesthetic 
out of studying a text or a score: if a 
thing worked, in words or music, it 
was good. The sung and the spoken 
arts nad both to be assessed in those 
same terms, and he was not one to 
reject Gounod’s Faust because it was 
more kitsch than Goethe (Veronica 
Wedgwood says: "He was one of the 
few English critics who -really knew 
his Goethe"). 

He quotes Beecham with approv- 
al: "I would give the whole of the 
Brandenburg Concertos for Manan 
and would think 1 had vastly profited 
by the exchange". He means Mas- 
senet, not Puccini: Puccini did not 
capture the essential Frenchness of 
the story. Hope-Wallace stuck to his 
adoration of Massenet in (he face of 
great British scorn. “. . . The mere 
mention of his name in my own 
country was enough to set the table 
in a roar; to' make lady members of 
the Bach choir turn pink with dis- 
approval; to induce apoplexy in the 


The sharp Etonian eye 


By Alan Bell 


■ SpSr the 'opportunity TPgS 
son and the painter Colin :McCahon) tlieif interests unhampered by such 
swm generally; better than his , later , restrictions. Still, one of the great- 
abbreCiaunns of the ornwlnc -Ampr. l»i. ■ vi. - >. 


appreciations of ibe growing Amer > me rii s of. this book is the opportunity 
icaft influence on Ntiw Zealand let- it gives is to continue arguing with 
lure. His MM arc distinctl? "dusslr- 1 B *d, over suA Ses 8 ' 

ai and his tone, , as .J. L. Watson . • 1 

points ■ out, "is.' controlled ' aiid:- As! J. L. Watson acutely points 
temperate with -a, certain; .high out; Brasch’s "own poetrv was-rarely 
seriousness ; To fead his prose : “a dance". It had other more Austere 
is to be reminded of critics- likg Shel- and lonely qualities. But in his -view 
ley, Arnold and Eliot". Watson of thi creative net as the ultimate 
warns us that . . . ■'These great and highest means of human corn- 
names might seein (q deflate. Brasch jminication. Braich took his bwn 
.... but they do. in the end, scfem thinking beyond the [merely par- 

Koitnuea tliAtr' rAminrl nn AitUlnl A ! J _ *? .1 *1 
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edited; arid A pleasure to hapdle 


DAVID NEWSOME (Editor): 

Edwardian Excursions 

From the Diaries of A. C. Benson 

1898-1904 

190pp. John Murray. £12.50 
■ 0 7195 3769 X 

David Newsome’s On* the Edge of 
Paradise gave a full introduction to 
A. C. Benson’s life through his 
manuscript diary preserved in the 
library of Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge. He now turns to its earlier 
volumes for a series of long extracts 
covering some of Benson's vacation 
activities during his last years as an 
Eton (tipster, before he settled in 
Cambridge as a don and man of 
letters, devoting his literary talents 
Jq the lucrative but undemanding 
lower-middle reading public and his 
romantic yearnings to the better- 
looking youth of the university. The 
earlier diaries seem oddly timeless 
(helped by some of Benson’s ex- 

S essions r- "sate'; , Ysklpt’i. t’ritanu- > 
tt?#!) and the setectidn ;haii the:; 
air of A bpok |fgr. 'th.e 1 , couotry-hbuscf ." 
gu^urobm: ft' is' appropriately iftsub- . 
stontial (and, especially when com- 
pared with the 400 larger pages of 
the Paradise hook, alarmingly- expen- 
sive), blit it does succeed In giving us. 
some representative passages of Ben- 
. son at true length. . r 

1 ' His' quality as an observer Is well . 
brought put, particularly the peculiar 
social position that lie occupied as an 
.upper-middle-class academic, en- 
abled by; his Etonian and archiepis- 
■ copal connections to move, freely in 
Aristocratic and Court circles - and 
. finding himself more, attracted to 
them than he usually liked to admit, 
even : when commenting on their 
stuffiness philistinism and formality. 
His eye was sharp, and during this 
early period his pep. was being sharp- 
-I etjed by practice' with tellingftfbut 
• sometimes rather too. cosy) similes' 

• |bat werb to’ characterize ,his later 
journalizing Al Cambridge • Eating an " 


overlargc peach was "ns if 1 were 
biting into a buby’s skull”, Kempc’s 
stained glass depicts "rabbit-faced 
people in carpels, and angels with 
ragged wings"; another don, met in 
Court circles, is “like a damaged 
'Dickens", He is 'able to give sub- 


liminnl glimpses of his subjects, like 
the flash of the peeresses' mirrors 
checking the fit of their coronets at 
the coronation of Edwiird VII. It 
was there that he noticed their hus- 
bands: 


most Woodkss cathedral organic- 
It is bloodlessness that Hope-Vvl 
is against. He loves the human 
as a kind of exquisue carnality 2 
he worships the great divas. HetS? 
brates Muggic Tcyte’s eiahS 
birthday in a fine paragraph: “ “ 

Jean de Reszke kept her sindn, 
Depitis le jour daily (pedect^, 
head tone nnd pianissinij). DebJS! 
couldn t quite believe the sS 
of her (perhaps he was expscT 
someone heavier). tl« 


It was now exactly like the gimlcn- . 

E in Alice In Wonderland - the domestic surroundings 
ess-like peers had gone, but 


the rest evidently yielded to the 
Irresistible desire to prance and 
pace and mince and look magnifi- 
cent, reading admiration in each 
other's eyes. The coronets were 
truly absurd - so big, like battered 
hats and so unreal looking. The 
peers who took them off looked 
well. 

State occasions, such as the 
Coronation, Gladstone's funeral, or 
a visit to the Vice- Regal Lodge at 
Dublin (where Benson found himself 
at a disadvantage, having taken a 
Homburg aod not a top . hat) occupy 
about. ;HaIf the e booxj 'tney • are 
observed w^h a shade less disrespect 
than Benson perhaps wished to con- 
v «y- A Christmas party af Claremont 
with his former pupil the Duke of 
Albany (newly of Coburg); and its 
tiresome Germanic horseplay (“the 
odd fondness that Royalty have for 
ragging .other people and laughing 
at their discomfiture, when they are 
sure they will bev<y be made to look 
foolish themselves”) is recorded in 
detail;, but. he decides that' the 
atmosphere of false deference And 
elaborate ceremony’’ is not for him. 

idvmi^ rha ? s ’ *** the ^ng. 
r y J"ti? pS J- n Cromer vacations, to 

t^£ d 9l 5 5 irc ' r i Drfolk or Glouces- 


~ uc i unfa 

Comiquei He pronounced Mas 
gie with soft g's like the Italiu 
soup cubes. Always her sense of 
humour was tart and dominoii 
During the blitz at one of those 
National Gallery concerts, win 
Gerald Moore accompanyine «h# 
shattered the spell of a Faurt sow 
with the announcement: “Danu 
Start again. I swallowed ray en 
lashes". 

As for the art lie practised, it n 
typical of him to deplore the pejon- 
tive employment of “criticize" ft dm- 
otic speech. “Real criticism is eight 
per cent adulation, ten per 
advertising copy and the rest dim 
cautious disapproval, still less scold 
ing or derision". The days wta 
Shaw could describe a singer ready 
for “Ocean, thou mighty monster 
"looking as if she had already swal- 
lowed it in the green room" are. 
according to Hope-Wallace, over. 
He says this with a regret pertupi 
not wholly sincere. His instinct was 
to enjoy, not to carp, and these 
snippets of genuine criticism (in- 
formed but never blas£, coming to 
(he three hundredth Madame Bu- 
terfly with a relish appropriate to (he 
first night) are instinct with the voice 
of enjoyment. This is a fine book: be 
might have been wittily surprised a 
his having written it. 


never in u merely archaeological, 
M. R. Jtimcs-ish way: places were to 
be appreciated for their humpo wo- 
cialkms. "Tills bnrnacle-llkc incruda- 
lion of human interest is wlwl 
Mich u plncc its catholidly of 
charm”, Benson noted at Ely, w 
"antiquity, combined with beauty - 
mellow mouldering age” was raw 1 
desired, often producing a hypP- 
aesthetic rhapsody that is very m* 1 ™ 
of its period. Charm In iridividoaK 
hud its special appeal for him. 

A. J. Balfour is well portrayed mtra 
domestic surroundings at ww»r 
hame. 


Literary judgments are 
with the smart briskness of b 
schoolmaster rather thgn the aw 
considered finality of Benson a uw 
critical manner. The exception rw 
is the long account of a 
S winburne, interviewed wWte 
son. was working on the EngustJ'^ 
of Letters Rossetti', it b 
known from Percy Lubbock s estw 
and more circumspect selection nw 
the Diary, but it well 
publication. Every detail of 
ney manage is recorded, alW L^u. 
one might expect -"it is wy 
Dunton who steals' the ‘sno* . j ^ 
I can’t undertland tWs eoj8®L 

how this egotistical . JH-hred. , 

man can have established sue®, 
iations with Rossetti and 
burne. There must 
fine about him, and b |S 5^*2 
ary kindness is perhaps l& B 

But his talk. Ws personal 

(dripping moustache etc) aw 
egotism would grate on me . >6e 
' ery hour of the day.A/|d 
is a hero of fnendslup sw fl ;■ 

■ setti. 

Domestic detail, quaint 


Domestic aeian , j ^ 

charm, social snobbery an° ‘ ^ 
condescension all c 25 nl) way 
nine pages on “The , P , “ es l J2 •' 
that show Benson at his bex- ^ 

The text varies in 
given in On the Edge df 
and there are a number 
mgs and misprints 
make one mistrust the • 

of the Diary here as alloge' herB T 
rate. - 
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Marching with the Maid 


By Jonathan Sumption 


MARINA WARNER: 

Joan of Arc 

The Image of Female Heroism 


became a freelance warlord. But she ties, the archbishop uf Khuiim who Pucdk 1 ” was a name which she gave 

failed to take La Charild-sur- Loire in crowned Charles in Joans presence herself, and attempts to discredit it 

November 1429, failed at Lagny in in 1429. was certainly not the only failed. The accusation of dissolute- 

the following April, and was cap- dignitary on Charles's side who ness, freely made in English and 

tured in May in a skirmish outside thought* the Maid presumptuous and Burgundian propaganda, does not 


T49DP Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £9.95. ture{ i , in in a skirmish outside thought the Maid presumptuous and Burgundian propaganda, does not 

n ^07 77638 X ' Compiigne. Her captors sold her tn misguided even if she was also use- appear in the condemnation of 1431 

u * the English for 10,000 crowns. ful. God suffered her to be captured. an d was not Pressed al the trial. 

The significance of Joan's brief he told his diocesans, for her over- Although described as pretty, she 

The medieval Church distrusted career was psychological, not mili- weening pride and her obstinacy in was clearly not feminine. She was a 

visionaries, with reason. Receiving tarv. It brought to an end an almost following her own will in place of virago. Several witnesses who gave 

their revelations directly from God unbroken run of English victories God's commands. This was almost evidence at her posthumous retrial in 


visionaries, with reason. Receiving tarv. It brought to an end an almost following her own will in place of virago. Several witnesses who gave 

their revelations directly from God unbroken run of English victories God's commands. This was almost evidence at her posthumous retrial in 

they challenged the traditional lines which had begun at Agincourt in certainly one reason why Charles VII ihe I45l)s remarked on a forbidding 

of authority. And they presented in- 1415. In contemporary eyes these made no attempt to ransom or re- manner which repelled any kind or 


of authority. And they presented in- 1415. In contemporary eyes these 
tractable problems of recognition, victories were the best possible evi- 
Charlatans and fanatics were not dencc of divine favour. The disin- 
easily distinguished from men in- heritunee of the Dauphin by his 
spired: then, if they were indeed father in favour of Henry V and his 
inspired, was it by God? When the heirs had plainly been justified in 


line which separated heresy from en- retrospect, even if it was not justified 
thusiasm was so narrow, there were by the Dauphin’s implication in the 
bound to be many who, like Francis murder of the Duke of Burgundy on 
of Assisi, were venerated as saints the bridge of Montereau in 1419. 


lease her. 

Joan's own personality cannot now 
be retrieved from the glutinous var- 
nish of five centuries of hagiography. 
Even her own words, recorded more 
or less verbatim in a substantial 
volume of transcripts of her cross- 
examination nt Rouen, reflect the 


of Assisi, were venerated as saints the bridge of Montereau in 1419. questions which were pul to her, and 
but might quite as easily have been Although French historians generally therefore the preconceived notions 
condemned as heretics. Joan of Arc deny it, there is little doubt that in of her interrogators. What can be 


sexual attraction. Her equerry said: 
Although she was a pretty and 
shapely young girl, and although 
in arming her tie had often seen 
her breasts and occasionally her 
legs naked ... he had never ex- 
perienced the slightest carnal de- 
sire for her and neither had any of 
her other equerries or servants as 
he had often heard them say so. 


fell on the other side of the line, and the large part of France which Henry 
has the unique distinction of being v controlled his rule enjoyed the 
the only saint whom the Catholic support of most of the population, 
church nas both burned and cano- and so, at first, did the nominal rule 
nized. by his infant son. Of the 131 mem- 

The career by which she eorned bers of the tribunal which con- 
this distinction began with her arrival demned Joan of Arc, only eight were 
at the Dauphin's court at Chinon in Englishmen and of these only two 
February 1429 to announce that she were regular participants, 
was sent by God to relieve Orleans Without this support the task of 
(then besieged by an English army) Henry Vi’s government in ruling an 
nnd to lead the Dauphin to his corona- alien kingdom would have been im- 
tion at Rheims. That she obtained an possible, and indeed after Joan's 
Budience was certainly remarkable, adventure it gradually became im- 
although it was not miraculous as possible. The Duke of Bedford, who 


ol ■ j n . u Baur5 ' Yvn , r\ L,c Some of these otiiers gave the same 

V SrXri hif rnf, Sifs f e i ncve ? [ s the ‘ magc w J ,ch c Joan evidence in their own words. 

V controlled hts rule enjoyed the left with her contemporaries. Since 

support of most of the population, she had prevailed by bluff in her 


have worn them in battle is unsur- 
prising. But she also wore them for 
the journey to Chinon in February 
1429 and throughout her imprison- 
ment after May 1430. Indeed, she 
declined an offer to allow her to 
hear Mass in prison if she resumed a 
woman's dress. “She had rather die 
than go back on something that had 
been done at God's command.” 
“Through her transvestism", Miss 
Warner suggests, "she abrogated the 
destiny of womanhood. She could 
thereby transcend her sex: she could 
set herself apart and usurp the pri- 
vileges of the male and his claims to 
superiority.'' 

If Miss Warner were right in her 
view that “the issues or feminism 
were alive in the fifteenth century as 
they never were again until the late 
eighteenth century and the present 
day", (here might be something to 
be said for the view that Joan was 
ventilating those issues at her trial; 
although not much when one re- 
members the backwardness of un up- 
bringing at the far end of Cham- 
pagne. Bui the truth is that the 
dominant position of men was not 


some of her admirers have sug- ru i ec j j n Henry’s name, knew this 
gested. Joan was more than a simple well< Much later when the terrUorla | 
peasant. She was the daughter of a losses of the English in 1429 had 


ruled in Henry's name, knew this 
well. Much later, when the territorial 


substantial tenant farmer at the mar- been largely made good, he reported 
gins of Champagne, and she was to the home government that there 
above minding the beasts in the had fallen at Origans 


fields as she made quite clear to the 
interrogators at her trial. She could 
dictate, although not write, a good 
letter. She came with an introduction 
from the commander of the royal 
castle al Vaucouleurs near her home. 
And she had a self-confidence which 
compelled belief. 

The Dauphin was just the man to 
believe her. Charles VII was a man 


... as it seemeth a great stroke 
upon vour people that was assem- 
bled there in great number, caused 


she had prevailed by bluff in her Due allowance must be made for although not much when one re- 
lifctime (and, a cynic might add. the trndilionul stereotypes of the mem bcrs the backwardness of un up- 
after her death), the image was medieval cult of saints, which ex- bringing at the far end of Cham- 
perhaps more important than the pcctcd sexlessness both lit men and pajtne b UI the truth is that the 
reality. women. Both Joan henclf at the time ^ 0 * inam position of men was not 

It is the image which is the subject and the witnesses at the iwslhumous eycn questioned in the fifteenth cen- 
of Marina Warner’s interesting but {* tna * wenty-five years later must tur y i and t he only evidence which is 
eccentric book. Those who want to y a . ve been influenced by power- offered to the contrary is the defence 
know the order of events will have ful conventional notions about what 0 f womankind by Christine de Pisan 
to consult the rather sketchy chrono- jnade a pure life. More interesting, and j ean Geison against the 
logical table at the beginning of the p ecau , se 11 involved a striking uepar- cheapening effect of erotic literature 
text or, for want of anything better, tu . re fF om l J* e stereol yP e - was J° an s of the period. This is as far from 
the orthodox biography by Reginc adoption of male costume. women’s liberation as Mary White- 

Pernoud. Here they will discover As Miss Wame r points out, this house is from Germaine Greer - 
why Joan was admired and why she was n0 [ wholly unprecedented, but , , , . . 

was rejected; in particular (the au- s h e exaggerates the importance of T1,at Joan 5 su f* r '® ra . and J“ d 8 es 
thor’s words) “how Joan fitted into the precedents. They were few werc 1 J ien , was }°° ® bv,ous and tD0 
an intellectual and emotional tradi- ancient, and concerned fictional n ? 1ura, J H facl fo . r Joan . lo c P ntem ‘ 
tion of thought concerning women 1 . saints whose cult was very limited. P fl ^. dcmoiutialing against il« and 

« . not run rr in Knv rnruar rimnactr n mi 


tion of thought concerning women . 

In the second half of her book 
Miss Warner traces the secular and 


bled there in great number, caused cu i t 0 f j oan 0 f Arc through 

five «nturta In w Bich enthusiast, 
belief and unfaithful doubt that »,«,«« M.tmpH 


Moreover, the rejection of female 

Miss Warner traces the secular and costume by such female paragons as chinon°her Sme 

religious cult of Joan of Are through Theda .n the apocryphal second- ' „ s ^a b y nlavicti^ ™n RflZ 

five centuries in wHich enthusiasts tin ST was ffXly rfmaiSing syT 

for a variety of causes have claimed fas Mi» Warner also po tots out) bo , of her bricf of R \ or B v / hcr 

Joan of Arc for their own: French ejection of he taxury and comfort - 5 p CC -, a iness" as Miss Warner puts it. 
nationalists, anti-Semites, right-wing wit Hi a vom: »» 5 i n a woman ns proud oi her achieve- 

monarchists, agranan socialists. ^ * me,lt alld 5,5 M rl «« of i» spiritual 

Catholic revivalists. The process has wore mnle clothes. meaning as Joan was, this was 
always involved an element _ of pence including the splendid surcoat enni ,„ h [n i us iifv her refusal to dis- 


they had of a disciple and limb of 
the fiend called the Pucelle that 
used false enchantments and sor- 
cery, the which great stroke and 

relieve ner. Liraries vil was a man discomfiture not only lessened in a i wavs involved an 
of Intense, brooding piety whose great part the number of your peo- anachronism and in c 

own interest in oEcuft prophecy pie there but as well withdrew the for fomlSltt mo 

earned him polite rebukes from courage of the remnant in marvel- ty amer follows in the 
senior clergymen at his court. Joan lous wise and couraged your tjon p eminigt history is 
was at least as plausible as some of adverse party and enemies to SBme objections as pati 

the astrologers, prognostientors and assemble them forthwith In great j^farxist history or in 

quacks whom Charles kept about number. written under the impt 

him and whom, says the Burgundion Joan could have been locked up as a s i ron o| V -held code of b 
chronicler Chastellain, he "often prisoner of war, quietly disposed of D |jfl C snnd distorts by 
consulted and firmly believed”. The in a secular prison, or thrown into principles 0 f selection. 

M accusation against Joan at the Seine in a sack like William the ty Rrner ‘ s c^c the 
, that she hod set herself up Shepherd when the English finally are overt am j , 

hs a prophet, was undoubtedly true caught him too. She was tried for ^ made for them. Bt 
and was probably what commended heresy and sorcery by an ecclesiastic- femaleness matters, 
her to the Dauphin. Prophecies of al tribunal because it was necessary _ h _ llf whflt 

the salvation of France by a virgin to show that her victories were the One on i only B ®P e “j3 te ,? b ®S w A a i 
had been current for a number of work of Satan, not of God. would have happened if she had 

them /n°H an h £ d t,i ce r-l inl ? h u e ^ d . of ln this sense the condemnation of sh^wouw'liave been 
nSS; pr0 S ab,y ha ? T- Joan of Arc was a political act. But “ e d ^most certalnSit 

SSS-S 1 ? 1 ?*? ^ th u Ve ^ “u. l,ar il WflS not a Political tribunal which itsoSate 
^8“ had gained the Dauphins pronounced it. When all life was iTlnSrioTworeha 
ear.by.vei7 similar means, and one Ov e d in a framework of religious “StESiH t 


That Joan’s superiors and judges 
were men was too obvious and too 
natural a fact for Joan to contem- 
plate demonstrating against it, and 
nothing in her careeT suggests any 
reason why she should wish to. On 
the road to Chinon her costume wqs 
presumably play-acting. In Rouen 
castle It was the only remaining sym- 


anachronism, and in claiming Joan by which she was caught nt Coin- 
for the feminist movement Miss pihgne^ 

Warner follows in the same tradi- This was profoundly shocking for 
tion. Feminist history is open to the (,er contemporaries. It features in no 
snme objections as patriotic history. ]ess t h an fi ve of tire charges brought 
Marxist history, or indeed history j oan at her trial nnd aroused 


meat and as certain of its spiritual 
meaning as Joan was, this svas 
enough to justify her refusal to dis- 
card it. 


Miss Warner’s case the principles ot thQt wh ich pertnineth to a man . . . 
selection are overt and allowance can for ^ thal do so nre abomination"), 
be made for them. Besides, Joans Joan W ould have been condemned 
femaleness matters. by the strength of social convention 

One can onlv soeculate about what which regaraed male costume on a 


It is now sixty years too late to 
point out thal this serene confidence 
that she was sent by God was as 
much the result of Joan's achieve- 
ments ns the cause of them, and that 
her belief in her "voices" was quite 
ns effective as the reality of them. 
She was canonized in 1920 nfter a 
relentless campaign hy the French 
ecclesiastical hierarchy which wns as 
political in its inspiration as her 
trial and execution. The Devil’s 
Advocate had pointed out that not 


Mr i!u naa gained the Dauphins pronounced it. When all life was 
' E a J..py very similar means, and one Oved in a framework of religious 

ru,J.!F matl H „,M» ephcrd . j. m belief, eccentricity and nonconform- 
William, was to dis- wcre Q p t t0 seem j m pjous even 
place Joan in his esteem within vunpn th^v were harmlesK. which 


would have happened if she had woman ns indecent, however con- Advocate had pointM om mat not 
been a man. It seems unlikely that cealing it might be. Do we not still all 8^°“* came 

she would have been put to death regard male transvestism in the same he emdudad, .was one of those who, 

* . ss.3t r 4ti: 

the Inquisition beforehaiS.^f a man. More difficult to understand is Jj[ r fr ^^S A pSteftam 

even one inspired by the conviction Joan’s own determined attachment them in God s name. A Protestant 

nf a divine revelation, had had a to her male clothes. That she should Englishman may properly agree. 


even one inspired by the conviction 
of a divine revelation, had had a 
comparable career, _ his victories 


-v — — - — wnen they were harmless, which u nvp been exniained bv luck or 

5 IS c S ron 2-« 1 n ' j^ ese Joan’s were not. Her career bad been m |H tarv s uj|| aDC j |j s work^ undone 
® n< L ousfits differed from extraordinary. Her opinions were un- a « QVV reinforcements 

Joan only m betng failures. conventiona/: On soAie matters, such ^ 

■J!* S", ™ roar (table about, Joan E*E£5& 


that the more signi 
dictions came true 
Urleans was duly-, 
tne Dauphin was cr 


rimificantofher pre- «o«tly maintained twenty years KT ai Bo^Ionre observed, 
true. In May 1429, ,ater . .' vas .^ livi f8 w a acts through the most unlikely a 

luly. relieved. In July reunited Frci^h kir^om that ^ 80 that h j^ ovvn rqle may be r 


crowmed at Rheims h«j bcen a fry^ac ys "aubUe, 


after a short campaign in which the wth 8 w o man s sub ^ et y ■ 

Sr ™ tells us as much about Joan’s 
fhe fieS for Judges as ifdoes about Joan herself! 

memory - * R thefr ideas about what behaviour was 

seemly, and what was so eccentric as 


But as Bossuet .once observed, God 
acts through the most unlikely agents 
so that his own role may be recog- 
nized. This was indeed exactly what 
the Duke of Bedford feared. Joan 
was Condemned because,- being a 
woman, she was an unlikely agent 
for the defeat of the English armies. 
That she was a woman was the ess- 
ence of the matter for her enemies 


jFrom a strictly military point of to lie outside the jmle of shared, ^ j t was f or her friends. ' 
view these campaigns were flashes in values which defined a Chmtjan. _ . i . . 

the nan. Jnnn iu» s T**riinrr» cnmmunitv in the oDinion of educated That being _so, it is irpmc 


that Joan ' 


after the triumpb at Rheims, she who Bikpported the cause of Henry , P h r ° c /"“ hm Sa^ woukf haJe 
freed herself of the 1 tutelage of Char- . VI. Prophecy was dangerously close the female se* but Joan would have 


from the rear i 
were not impr 
to storm Parts 


TIMES LITEBARY SUPPLEMENT 

The followlng special numbers are planned 
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Remorselessly revealing 


By Phyllis Grosskurth 


ANNE WIUTMARSIf: 

Simone de Beauvoir and (he Limits nr 
Commitment 

2J2pj>. Cambridge University Press. 
<1 521 22750 X 

Since Sartre's death in April, IVSO. 
Simone dc Beauvoir has lived in 
lonely seclusion. No longer does she 
have to flee from the importunate 
press as she did after winning the 
nix Goncourt in 1954. At that time 
a friend expostulated with her that 
since she was hot news the reporters 
were only doing their job. She was 
ready with an answer: 

Agreed: 1 have nothing Against 
then?: some of my best frivnds are 
journalists - I just don’t like the 
newspapers they work for. Furth- 
ermore, with tne best will in the 


marsh believes she lias maintained ravages of time? Has she simply slip- 
fairness hy indirect criticism, hut hv P c d along with the immediate plea- 

.. ... . ' .. . ... -■ ...... i;r„ i n .l... 


limiting her discussion to theoretical 
issues, she drains an otherwise excel- 
lent bool: of vitality. 

De Beauvoir was entirely compla- 
cent in her indifference to politics 
until Sartre jolted her into awareness 
just before the outbreak of war. But 


surcs of life, deluding herself that 
she was her own triumphant creation 
so long as she evaded the lonely 
terrors of the nigh I? Mary McCarthy 
wrote an acidly accurate de- 
scription of de Beauvoir's superficial 
impressions of the United States in 
“Mile Gulliver in Am£rique"; and it 


• . ... ' — n« nnn.iiuut , auu IK 

what did this awareness amount to? has to be acknowledged, however 


world, or the worst, pubficity disfi- 
gures those who fall into its hands. 
In my view, the relation a writer 
entertains with the truth makes it 
impossible for him to acquiesce to 


Interminable discussions around regretfully, that she has lived above 
cafd-lubJcs. For an accusatory finger all as Sartre’s Bobbsey Twin. Her 
to be pointed at Sartre and his con- own role has been essentially that of 
sort, one has only to read how they a spectator and recorder. Her com- 
spcnl the Occupation on holiday or mitment. ultimately, was to Sartre 
going to endless films which dulled and to herself. She never claimed to 
the discomfort of not getting enough be “ideologically creative" like him- 
to eat. They laughed gaily over “This bent forced him into making 
Hess s misadventure, bur what ahuul political choices and going much 
their reactions to what was being more profoundly into the reasons for 
done to the Jews in their midst? them than I was interested in doing.” 
De Beauvoir convinced many of us Sartre’s own commitment is open to 
thnt she had discarded the trammels question; and de Beauvoir's philo- 
of her class, but perhaps the femin- sophical position has been little more 
ists are right that in the long section tban . a Benthamite self-regarding 
of The Second Sex entitled altruism. Others must be free only in 
"Woman’s Life Today," in which she ? rder t0 sustain one's own freedom: 
describes her own view of women “We need others in order to make 


tut fcimi lu Hujumuc iu wutMivwa uwi uw» view U1 wumcn ’ v !» V/ iuwi II 14 fkC 

such treatment; it is quite enough (purportedly as created through the our own existence fully justified and 
that it should be inflicted upon eyes of The Other), she is describing necessary." But :what if the comfort- 


n wivuiu uc umicicu upon ‘-j'- 3 me i, sue is ucscnulflg J ■■ tuunuii- 

one.. a creature exactly like Paula In Les ,n fi presence of others is no longer 

• To what degree she was being sin- Mandarins, lacking self-regard, find- , *l c JC e *° su PP ort one? Are memories 
cere - speaking In good faith - is in S fulfilment only in the delight she of “vely discussions around tables at 

olmnct fmiuu>,!!,lB in S...I rnn rnniic. in linr man thp rniinnln onrt nf £ 


cere - speaking In good faith - is 
almost impossible to judge. For 
years, as high priestess of existential- 
ism, she was the centre of world 
-• attention. In a subsequent wave of 
revulsion, during the past few years 
she has been attacked as hypocritical 
and hedonistic, and these attacks 
must have been particularly bitter to 
endure since the most strident of 
them have come from the women’s 
movement in which she regarded 
herself as the pace-setter. Anne 
Whiimnreh, in her carefully titled 
book, Simone de Beauvoir and die 
Limits of Commitment, bus tried to 

E resent a balanced evaluation of de 
eauvoir's position but the verv 
wording of her introduction betrays 

-iad&SWiJSft .asu&jte ■* 


can mouse in her man, undignified, the Coupole and of adulation from 
and terrified of being abandoned. De American college-students or excit- 
BcauvoiT may demand privacy from mg holidays sufficient to sustain her 
the press, but her whole literary en- m old age? 


the press, hut her whole literary en- m old age? 

l e ™ r has been directed towards i n The Prime of Life de Beauvoir 

wniml]? 8 In5- J 0Sl h pn H a,e ? f - he J ex P lalncd that she had to isolate and 
"°™t- i« deed ’f she claimed identify her own brand of femininity. 
- for Tk° f “ mn ? iInie nt has Feminists were enraged by her belief 
° reveal herself to her readers, that women did not possess the tem- 
hpr fhaf 5 have OCCU u red to P eramen * which made men into ex- 

k he mig J l CnUSC e ! nbar ™ ss ‘ plorers, and that she should be con- 
tends bv' r Ss erS fo°r r m Pa nf ' 10 Jff ! ent l0 J a l a,ong with 8 “*hom 
mends by this form of self- I regarded as my superior." Whether 

indulge nee. Her insistence that none death came first to her or to Sartre, 

tH° VC h h l en a roman Ji either alternative was unbearable. 
clef is too absurd to be entertained. Who can but pity her as the shadows 

of night descend? 



■ . ■ - — ivumen 

' she >5 flamboyantly 

me-. ' political implications’ Of .de lously emanc 


In u sense, too, her fictions have 
been "women's" novels of the most 
flamboyantly emotional sort. She 


Matisse coventrated on lithography at three different periods of his life: 
in 1906, 1914 and the 1920s. He turned to the medutin not only as a 
diversion from the demands of oil painting but also when he fell he 
needed to work within its limitations of black and white to help resolve a 
particular problem he had encountered in his painting. This example, Le 
renard blanc which is taken from Matisse: Lithographs by Susan Lambert 
(71pp. Victoria and Albert Museum/HMSO. £2.95. 0 ft 290356 8) mu 
produced in 1929, a year in which he almost completely abandoned 
painting in favour of sculpture and print-making. 


me \ '-political implications" Of . de lously emancipated in heT Tela- 1 1 TT1 ’ TClT 
Srn f r nli,nienE . an ?. to the tionsliip withsfartre but her atUmde 
e . r a espous . al of to the triangle formed with Olga 

have devmtd heiSJif* 10 Kosakiewlez, which she fictionalized fiv T M fnrklno 

„?' ,oted he ™L tf ' , ^ lie con- in She Came to Slav, reveals her rL“‘ Vil '-OCKing 

MARCEL PROUST: 


Time for transcendence 


.tinues: “It may well be that she has 
been much influenced by the relative 
continuity of the restricted milieu of 
Parisian intellectuals from which she 
has never detached. herself " tk*. IICf> 


, 

mm 


has never detached, herself." The use 
of the subjunctive here is a transpa- 
rent device for masking Anne Whii- 
marsh's own scepticism about- de 
, Beauvoir’s .wider impact. “Within 
this closed circle, Sartre was Intellec- 
tually the dominant figure.":, 

There we have the situation: Sar- 
tre was the elgbormor of a philoso- 
phy that emerged from an intellec- 
tual elite, and Whitmarsh doubts 
whether "engagement 1 ’ was anything 
more than a parlour-game for a 
select group of intellectuals whose 
• pretentiousness the gullible inter- 
preted as profundity. “She never for- 
gfivc the bourgeoisie." How seriously 
is one to take this statement when it 
is never made dear why de Beauvoir 
coultr never forgive her class if she 
managed to throw off its shackles? 
She escaped a middle-class marriage, 
site found self-fulfilment through her 

writing, and .she. was involved in the 


MARCEL PROUST: 
Correspondence 
Tome VII, 1907 
Edited by Philip Kolb 
369pp. Paris: Plon. 

2 259 00746 5 


SM Thors T51?! 1*“™ the University of W 

Transcendence is to be achieved timlT^sn^h printed for . the Bret 
throush stvle - and in the Ipuptb nnH time, so that one no longer has tu 

^ 'fi uess wl,n * Montesquiou wrote from 
Pmuft Prousts replies. “Cependant j’aime I 

.round an?°roifnd P flie St notion* c$ d W * H ue . vous je ne 
metaphor as the means to nwtM, e iniaginalre, mais it 


pubttshed after the end of the affair. 2 259 00746 5 

When a 77we reporter questioned 

A gren about it at the time, he re- Wllh .... 

Plied laconically, “Yeah, I showed d 11 , 1 , S ht Qne can see in 

her around Chicago." Just how deep- m of 1907 Sections 
ly hurt he was by her revelations was u wi,, . lead ir »to the great creative 
shown in a blistering attack he made KL of X ears i the 

on her lack of decorum only a week P^'^hes, Contre Saihte-Bcuve and 

j .l _ , ' . ^ the firut •ffu.thn -r 


.round and round the notion of 
metaphor as the means to preter- 
natural vision, exploring (he connec- 
tions in his own mina between vi- 
sion, memory and imagination, and 
approaching conclusions and convic- 
tions to be embodied in his fictional 
artists and their works. 


shown in a blistering attack he made 
on her lack of decorum only a week 
before his death a few months ago. 
In her introduction to Force of Cir- 
cumstance de Beauvoir says that “it 


He is also testing out his theoretic- 
al conclusions, writing exercises like 
Joumfies de lecture'^and “Impress- 


seems to me worthwhile to fell the 1S _£' A L. . s ?‘°STaphers have de- . . , . . 

whole tTuth"- about her private life 81 ? -?? 1 ■ b,s Mutation tn the bedroom .T£ mones t botb real life and of 
"Worthwhile" to whom?"* of his new flat, in the ' Boulevard seen through books and works of 

Death and ageing have always “aussmann, soon to be lined with are combining with new imagina- 
obsessed her. The endjng.of Force Of «?«. His, letters confirm his separa- tl Y* experiences into the texture that 
Circumstance is painful to read: J , ° n fr ° m society and friends, allow- 3*™“ become the very substance of 

I loathe may appearance now: the ‘ n 8 8 , naw datachment In his views ^be world of A la recherche. Iq 
AVRhmuic tiinmnn j.,,,. i a- and judsments of. mnndaitie and another piece' Dublished in 10(Y7 


r . ' i uhi nie-aeuve ana . — : — ruu impress- 

the first effective distillation of ess- lon L s ,. d , e route en automobile", both 
enceS for A la recherche du temps E* bIlshed in Le Figaro in 1907. 
perdu were to follow in 1908 and P es ^ “ke his comments on Anna 
1909, All his biographers have de- de Noallles’s poems, show how 
scribed his insulation m the bedroom H! emones : both of real life and of 

rtf Hie nam I— «L_- , n ■ . Itm 8MA " f H M«t Alt 1 1 W- ■ m 


v-VT ■ 14ia «> a »un m me Dearoom u* l x ICttl IIIC 

of his new flat , in the Boulevard seen through books and works of 
Haussmann, soon to be lined with ?. rtl are combining with new imagina- 


. ia» au|jcarHnce now: tne nn ^i 'c 

eyebrows slipping down toward to mon . dai ™ and 

eyes, the bags underneath, the ex- h °“ 8h A“ aorl , ally the 

cessive fullness of the cheeks and , interests reassert themselves and 

il.e . fresh iirnrKsinnc , 


another piece published in 1907. 
Sentiments filiaux d’un parricide" 
Proust wrote that after his parents 5 


dis nas: le malade imaginalre, mais It 
valetudtnaire cnchanti, dans le sens 
des comes de fees, et que cet en* 
chanteinent peut, va wider devant pn 

f hiltre ou un rameau, ou un mot." 
roust answers thnt his illness may 
be nervous in origin, but (Hal its 
physical effects have gone too far for 
miracles. ■ • ■ . 

By now Montesquiou's conceif aotl 
arrogance are so deliberately culti- 
vated that he may seem to be under- 
mining his own positions with a cer- 
tain amount or humour; and, t oo 
occasions, pathos: “Au revoir, chei 
Ami. Le sort a ddcrdd que nous ne 
nous voyons plus, Cel a vaut roteu* 
que s’il nous infligeait de ue plus.- 
nous aimer, destin de ceux qui 
dent au danger des renoontres n-. 
nouyeldes ..." ,.»■ 

.Mostly, Moutesquiou pursue*, 
Proust evades; : flattering, mng u.' 
necessary, determined, not tp be. to- 

i ,.u.. oHi hN 





death he became less himsblf and n e“»ary. deterndned.not fe 

vSS®:fo^ Gebaura^^ih^ v hfe dearly-loved se^retaiT'pa^w®* 



vas InaHnHHiiiu psotOD,' uaonei ae 1 xtum, 
t wirr, K: • determinedly, takes refugc in Wlil*' 
[ tire s&iMh'rrtl^'’ noS8 * Proust tells Monfesquiou thg 
alfon “> must not be held napo«te 

pH firnS!- m!i for hS “figure pUss^e et rose de rose 
5 mousseuse^; iSSmcsquIou tMNft 
soit d’StoiS acc epts . "rose motSeuse" bfrt J 
des e ' doub tfuI about “pfl«6e", Proust tejb 


: sou qe iegendes' . -: des chiws V. aoout -pnssec 

i frappant^pqur' l’imaeinatian * * " bfm: “Vbiis vous 'dlevez spr ' . 
! prfihension comme le goiland.iutjj ‘ 

[ .^ImpSons., de I'route en auk> tempfitc et vous n’almeriez^^u oa ; , 
}. VTnptrife”.- au T vous prfve de cette presslpn awn-.i 

» ! •' ; • • • ■ > " ' •) ' daate. ’ Montesquiou is delighted;, f*', 

' . ’■ These, hlnti . Ar 1 ■ .'iwf hp. lu/ill.mmtm PrnilSt , It SCflteaCC 1® ,* 



pu^e Proust’s sfnteuc® >■/ 

Prrrfqssor >iolb^ dw*!'. i L . . 

fvp r aU eoiffliM. “4 ; ■ 


l ! S: 

hi j; 

i j f 

' K" 

_ i ft i 
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The ordeal of the Church 


OWEN CHADWICK: 

The Popes and European Revolution 
646pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 

University Press. £28. 

0 19 826919 6 


By Derek Beales 

Catholic Reformers", especially the decline of torture, the suppres- 
Muratori, Joseph II and Leopold of sion of the Jesuits, the edicts of 
Tuscany; Revolution and Reslora- toleration - emerges a chronology of 


However, the greatest issue raised 


toleration - emerges a chronology of 
piety: the appearance in 1750 of 
Liguori's Glories of Mary , the con- 


statue at Prato in 1787 and the con- weakened Catholicism in the Balance 
sequent withdrawal of the Habsburg of Power; Because nil other eccle- 
rulcrs from their more extreme post- siastical principalities had been abo- 
tions. However, (hat reaction must lished in the revolutionary period. 


0 19 826919 6 by the theme is that of approach, deration of the Co osscum as a 

“This book", Chadwick writes, “tries cburcb in , papal approval for 
u- . ■ c ar p nffpn mlH nnwsdavn lo describe the difference made to the cult of the Sacred Heart in 1765, 
Historians are often told nowadays h nanaev bv the Euronean Revolu- ant! one mi gHt add the remorseless 
that the skills they need most are m Ji on P on789 to lSIS or in mher insistence of the Poles that an in- 

words * what Catholicism was like be- toleran . t Roman Catholicism must be 

.° i a , k |r« s P erious wea”neK for“he fore ltle delu P e and » h “‘ >■ »“ ,ecognized “ ll,elr s,a,e Iel, 8 ,on - 
a , i n mnsi a ^ er - wbat continuity and what _ . . . 

student of most countnes in most . dlfferences » He aoe ' on av So far as the secular clergy are 

P'Xln lh Thl° uride re^adhi aTe^ ' "who that he has “lusciously taken a wncemed. Chadwick finds then 
religion : The viewpoint further south and further unemhusmst.c but “good, 

found Owen Chadwick s Victorian ..r l h prance This nersnective humoured’ , often comfortable bui 
Church unpalatable because i, con- sunk In vice and idleness, rathe, 


Liguori’s Glories of Mary, the con- have been prepared, in pari at least, 
secretion of the Colosseum as a by the literary opponents of reform, 


pupal : 
nalous. 


state was now manifestly 
. But in manv ways the 


oy tne literary opponents oi reiorm, anomalous. But in many ways me 
among whom none was more conspi- papacy and the Church' had been 


cuous than (he eloquent ex-Jesuit, 
Feller, whose Journal historique et 
litrtraire was already flourishing in 
the 1770s. 

Almost three-quarters of The 
Popes and European Revolution is 


tore tne deluge and what it was like 

after, what tne continuity and what _ . , linn « 

the differences” He aoes on to sav So far as the secular c l^ r gV are P°P es European Revolution is 
hat he has %onsciouslv taken a concerned. Chadwick finds them devoted to the old regime, another 
vie WDofnt forth er* Tou m § and fort he r mos,| y unenthusiastic but “good- venation from the usual perspective. 
S P thli Ra^ce This irsSve humoured", often comfortable but With the Revolution France has to 
ensures a meagre 'of orie^Utv^For not sunk in vice and idleness, rather be allowed more space, but still the 
fhl Sd horn W struggling with Insufficient funds to emphw js placed on /he rerept.on 


yr’T ensures a measure ot originality, hor 

s 8 "; 

iDg ^ bS oi Enlightenment and Revolution, WW 

aspects of Bnttsh historian B s often come near to t . higher 


jroblems 

natural 


presented by 
disasters. The 


the Church's central organization 
events in France and then on the 


idler ranks worked to carry for- effects of French invasion and con- 

- J . 1 ' _r .1 J .r m.aol in n,h» Dortinnr itia 


history. For some earlier ages and "ne the hiSorv ofEurooe Sth that WHrd lhe im P ulse of ,he Council of * w * 1 in o^er countries. Perhaps the 

of^ France . S As for concentrating on Trent, and were especially. anxious to “ fcrtuj of Chad- 


rwhifttv «7m witeiv distiri- of France - ^ for concentrating on 

from Te icJSf VeSSn eighteenth-centifry Italy, in English 
gjiishable tom the story of Western th | sub : ect hardl £ exis ^. 0ne effect 

civtiization Au Oxford Htaory of Qf (hjs ^ ok wi[l t0 put (he SQUth . 

the Ii„ n te P IL a ern Catholic countries on to the 

fine and bme jy conception. Professor historio „ aphica , map of eighteenth- 

Chadwick, who with h.s brother Wrapt. It becomeshlear too 

Hen 7 a Chadwick .edits the series, in- that f{ J. Euro ^ outsjde France ( and 

augurates wUh a volume on Ro- jn some Britajn and ^ ol . 

man ^tbolasm between about 1700 land j the ra j- ca[ Enlightenment and 
and about 1830. the ^ evollltion ran k e d as alien out- 

The author has, so far as possible, growths of French zealotry. Voltaire 
left France out of his account, to had Italian, Spanish ana German 
enable John McManners to devote a Catholic readers, but not followers, 
separate volume to it. But the sub- The cult of the Supreme Being could 
ject remains enormous. In the first no t be transplanted out of France, 
place, it straddles the continents. It j n f ac[ ^j s book's originality goes 
takes in the Jesuits rule in Paraguay, muc h deeper than the author claims, 
their attempts to assimilate Christ- ^s he says, “Prelates in the age 
lanity and ancestor- worship in China, between the Reformation and tne 
and the disputed election of a pat- Revolution have no high reputa- 
riarch for the Maronites of Syria, don". Not only have historians of 
Within Europe, church architecture France tended to dominate the his- 
provides telling examples that range tor y 0 f eighteenth-century Europe, 
from Portugal to Transylvania. but j n ecclesiastical matters French 


train pan 
fessional. 


riests skilful in the con- wick's treatment 


popes tried to ward oft the interfer- sympathy that enables him to enter 
ence of secular powers and to ba- into the minds of almost all parties 
lance the claims of popular piety > n this complicated period: lie gives 
against those of educated reformism, “s a striking vignette of Napoleon; 
Benedict XIV stands out as the hero, he understands the readiness of Pius 
scholarly, unceremonious and sensi- VII to make concessions to (he 
ble, author of “the best of all books French emperor, he sees why some 
about the canonization of saints”, clergy gave approval to the new reg- 


who as pope made a series of pru- i mes and others became involved in 


dent concessions to the spirit of the 
times and gave a measure of approv- 
al to the reformist writings of Mura- 
tori. 

Elements of the picture are criti- 
cized or gently mocked. Chadwick 
clearly believes the bull Unigenitus 
should never have been issued and 


Carbonaro societies; he particularly 
relishes the character of Cnpecelatro, 
“the most charming archbishop of 
the Christian centuries" before the 
deluge, "the only archbishop to pre- 
fer a married to a celibate clergy". 


in iaci mis oook s ongmaiuy goes . f er a married to a celibate clergy , 

much deeper than the author claims. c * zed ] S entl y mocked. Chadwick hos[ Qf „ a salon of European celebri- This : 
As he says, “Prelates in the age c5ear Jy t^heves the bull Unigenitus t y” t w ho resigned his see in 1817 but cisely w 

between the Reformation and the should never have been issued and |^ ec j contentedly and little troubled its argui 

Revolution have no high reputa- Clement XIII s assault on tne duchy ^ ^ reactionary government of tents is 

tion". Not only have historians of of Parma never mounted. A delight- Restoration Naples until 1836. The lo a re 

I?. dnminDia kic. fill sect on desenhes the ineffective- , r .. _ . 


France tended to dominate the his- 
tory of eighteenth-century Europe, 
but in ecclesiastical matters French 


Secondly, the variety of topics that philosophes have imposed on subse- 
could be considered relevant is queiit writers their caricature of the 
almost infinite. Church and state. Roman Church. Voltaire set himself 
religious and secular, were so inter- to destroy the whole "shameful" edl- 


aimqst infinite. Church and state, 
religious and secular, were so inter- 
twined or so nearly indistinguishable 
that practically nothing human can 
be foreign to the ecclesiastical histo- 


fice. He questioned its rationale, 
ridiculed its credulity, assailed the 
good faith of the clergy, and was 
careful never to be fair to any abbi 


ful section describes the Ineffective- 
ness of the Index, which condemned 
Hobbes's Leviathan only in Latin, 
fifty years after it had been pub- 1 
lished, and under the headings “Tho- 
mas” and “Gobes". On the other 
hand, he enters sympathetically into 


group of men with whom Chadwick 
seems to have least patience are the 
religious xelanti who try to govern, 
ana Inevitably stir up trouble. 

Finally, in the chapter on the Res- 
toration and in the conclusion, he 


strengthened by the ordeal they had 
passed through. “A break in history 
has the gain, among its many losses, 
that an institution can discard bur- 
dens from the past." But it was un- 
fortunate that tne international posi- 
tion of the papal state, coupled with 
revulsion against all reform as likely 
to leud to revolution, identified the 
Church for so long with reactionary 
conservatism and led it to deny the 
worthy aspects of the heritage of 
Catholic Enlightenment. 

The range of this book is so vast 
that any reviewer is bound to come 
upon passages that (rouble him. In 
the interesting discussion of church 
music, I was pulled up short by the 
statement that Mozart's “musical 

f enius lay in all that was- blithe and 
right and gay”. Tn the accounts of 
Joseph U's dissolutions of monaster- 
ies, geography presents difficulties. 
Four hundred nouses are said to 
have been suppressed in “the Au- 
strian pari of ine Empire”, but that 
is too nigh a figure for any area that 
can strictly be called Austria, while it 
is too low for “Austria in her Ger- 
man and Hungarian lands", which is 
the area to which a second figure of 
73S houses, said to have been sup- 
pressed in “Austria", actually relates. 

This is a long book, and so con- 
cisely written that any summary of 
its argument or indication of its con- 
tents is sure to seem unsatisfactory 
to a reader. The theme is a great 
one, and the novelty of the author's 
perspective - the' stress on Italy and 
soutaern Catholicism generally; the 
concentration on the old regime, the 
respect shown and justified for the 
eighteenth-century Church - makes 
it original In conception as well as 


rian. Snuff-taking spices these pages, careful never to be fair to any abbi Jesuits. Among many oner ana ficult. The destruction of sc 

because it was widespread ana gave who might seem to deserve credit for pointed surveys of particular aspects monasteries bad permanently 

much offence, so that church author- humanltarionism and enlightenment. ma y “ singled out those on ser- ;{ S nature, and small-scale 


the statesmanlike motives behind the n ttempts to draw up a balnnce-sheet. maienal. Gladstone once wrote that 
decisions that crippled missionary fogg of so much land to the ecclesiastical history was the most 
work in China and suppressed the church had made its tasks more dif- significant branch of the subject, but 
Jesuits. Among many bner and ficult. The destruction of so many "no department of human records 
pointed survey of particular aspects monasteries bad permanently altered has . . . profited so little ... by ike 


Ities had to decide whether it broke 

a fast or could be permitted in __ 

church. Wig-wearing posed similar usually been content with a portrait 
questions. Much education was in of the Church as grotesquely rich, 
the hands of clergy, including monks corrupt and superstitious. Catholics 
and nuns; nunneries were commonly dislike it for different reasons, as loo 
pleasant refuges for well-connected Worldly, secular, rationalistic, Eras- 


French anti-clericals |iave echoed mens, sanctuary, 
him ever since. Protestants have H nd the rise of the 


being that amounted to a cookery princes. David Knowles could hardly 
school. The discussion ranges from bring himself to include the opulent 
hermits to hymnody, flagellants to .glories of Melk and Ottobeuren 
philosophes. the vfftus of bells to within the true tradition of rule- 


spinsters rather than centres of aus- 
tere piety; so a nunnery came Into 
being that amounted to a cookery 
school. The discussion ranges from 
hermits to hymnody, flagellants to 
philosophes. the vmits of bells to 
vernacular bibles. 

■ Chadwick solves these two prob- 
lems of scale, the geographical and 
the , topical, by a selection that it 
necessarily somewhat arbitrary. Po- 
land, Hungary and Bohemia receive 
few mentions; Belgium scarcely fi- 


tjon. ready to yield up the Jesuits 


mons, sanctuary, monastic prisons 
and the rise of the papal secretary of 
state. 

About monks and nuns the author 

3 reins more equivocal. One must en- 
brse Benedict XJV’s view that "the 
worst pest among monks is loo many 
monks' 1 , but perhaps a little more 


tions could not pnl the clock back. 
The categories "religious” find “secu- 
lar" were now much more distinct. 
The work of Napoleon hqd 


rest ora- chnrnis, perhaps 


methods, of literary nr!". The Popes 
and European Revolution goes far to 
vindicate his first assertion, and 
triumphantly refutes (he second. 


and papal authority to the whims of might have been said in praise of the 
princes. David Knowles could hardly monasteries. They may be said to 


bring himself to include the opulent 
glories of Melk and Ottobeuren 
within the true tradition of rule- 
observing monasticism, 

Admittedly, art-historians have en- 
sured that educated Englishmen no 


have started the German Catholic 
Enlightenment. Gibbon compared 
Benedictine abbeys of the period 
favourably with Oxford colleges as 
centres of learning. Even in the 
1780s a new library for modern stu- 


« uiv gvuciuk/iuuM «iiu ouivu . mm vvmvwivu • - - *■ i ... 

the, topical, by a selection that it longer recoil, as their grandfathers dies was_Hdded to the existing library 
necessarily somewhat arbitrary. Po- did, from the allurements of eede- « m® Premonstratensian house at 
land, Hungary and Bohemia receive siastical Baroque: Oberammergau Strahov in Prague; Monasteries that 
few mentions; Belgium scarcely fi- has become a place of interdenoml- sumved in the Austrian Empire 
gives before or after the peasant war national pilgrimage; and the Holy, made possible the riineteenth-century 
of 1798-99. The emphasis is on Shroud of. Turin has attracted, the careers of Bruckner and Mendel. 

Cnak. .1 I L.. A J »_1 . .. ... 


Spain, southern Germany, Austria patronage of. television, carbon-. One of the book’s main contiibu- 
and especially Italy, The prominence dafets and the American sphee prOg- iitiorls ts >o supply the first major 
or Italy owes something,. tQjhe acri- ranmiB. ^Biit the liquefaction qf the acmirnt' in -English of tbe Catholic: 
dents 4hat,v the -JpapSl ! 1 ttt 2 a S i a Enllghtenment. Chadvrick argueS 

Church^jcentral administration werT^miffg^oke aniTWe SHcred Heart, that the habits of popular religion 
located, there; that all the popes, the an embarrassment, while eighteenth- .u a ' d , B ij 0a dy been affected by a' per- 
great majority of the cardinals and century clergy, are agreed tp have cepHble growth of rationalism and 

P.ven nuep . fiemliLM nnnleen npuntprl' tiftip. 1 fnAv mil In iCnfltA r j . .r 


• dents 4tpU,‘the qiapal ! itateSajiPdHbe 
Churchy, central administration were 
located, there; that all the popes, the 
- great majority of the cardinals and 
even , over;: half tire newly-canonized 
. saints of the . eighteenth century were 
Italians; and. that hence much of the 
" ■ surviving evidence, even about other 
countries, has’ an Italian flavour. 

. As ■ for snbject-tqatter,' the book 


devoted:, the time they could .spare fastidiousness tmfo* > '(he advent of 
froni the feathering of thelr nesfo tp- anything that- coutd; reasonably be 
the denial of thejr vocation. . , . cgtied Enlightenment ' WaS visible 


i 'does not attempt the weary compre- another “world we 
. v . henslveness of a compendium, tainly in northern 
Although few aspects are wholly, large degree even 
■ ;ignprqd, some obviously Important world soil creditin, 
mattera receive less attention ' than . stinting miracles, v 


the demaj of. thejr vocation. . , caUed 'Enlightenment : was visible 
Chadwick has simply set aside among sputnern and eastern Catho- 
these prejudices, gone -back to the . Ups. -But h© then analyses the yarious 
sources and started again . . He finds 1 reforming tendencies -at wdrk - ^vithl n 
another “world we have Ipsti! , cer- the Church of the wcond half of the 

. . I i .L' ■ n .'.J 1 . _ ' Ll.L P- 
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■ they might be thought to deserve, of monks and nuns » large apd Synod of Pistoia^aiiq the j Conpess Of 
Not much is said about education^; growing, 1 where new TeUgious orders .Ems, both of 1786; apd theTrenfch, 

: about the church as landlord, or the are regularly founded, where hermits edict of toleration |in the. fol owing 


about the church as landlord, or the. are regularjy founded 
foie df chUrch courts in matters now 1 are quite numerous 
..considered secular, like divorce. On ! where : brotherhoods 

Ilia L- w J . -J _ I _ •_ ! Maxh 1# 


i.avi 


dated-, from '. the student ; >. 
ib new : general ; seminary i 
at the':!eild of 1786i the’ 
the removal of a sacred -- 
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Edinburgh: revival.*; of (the r^vue 


Fringi- Tlic-iitri- 
Ftiinhuigli l -::,i iv.il 


- -• - .“Liti-r isi .* ; M, < )r;< ill liin r vl I v. rare an •.•||< , ii I 
III/ lf,., v ,|i ir i ,,, . J’J'IV 'mII'HI t Hi ill'- W'lihl |mn- 

llctlOlll IdollSOII iliufil al I Ik- IMinhindi I*.s|um| in 

“ l‘»-’l) in wliirli i ihtjut’lii iliai iii<- 

l-rlni-t- Tlic-nln- I’ 1 " 1 ' ' 'j /••'oh i lion v. a . Ilhlrer- 

Eriinluiigli I cMivnl ji.jj , lilhlly. lJow. in tih- . arch »„• 

hi In ild-, an i ild j-ar.idisL- in ihe Ik-h- 
M rule*. King iinink'ivd l»v iMpilali.l 
WJicn T;i van- wax hull in:: in .1 «|«s- I'ni-d and mpil.ilisi bar*. <»t war lie 
ptrau* liiualiun in England fiF:.! Iwck on it [Iiihul-.Ii a It size o[ 

■linings in ilic fourth lust, he wav poclry and muni Tic-. ul .1. M. 
conlinuiillv barracked hy an im- *birric. 

palicnt ilrnwil. Tuvan; did iioi vary 1 lie McUra.Ii's red.nkure is based 0.1 
, ; 1 , "*j ntr placable sli Mie-wal IniL' . Ill,, musk hall fw-,. ivs. ..I I 

;!!!)/. V 1 .?- ! C ICi i r h,< l,,y ,hc kilim Mia 1 iiiii-.il- halls an- .*\i n „idt-j 

,,n . *' Wiy - " r ‘* vh "'■'i, 'Win- and quire .,s ; ,nd 

.,U .m-V./'/.r ..T', ' ltL ' ;,;,U,IIS !‘ U'i ' I5IVL-S llilll WO.ilkM.il dlSIlKL-.S 

Liisrumary for .1 ImCmu.ui hi .shoiv wirli 1 i\«w siijns <>1 . V 

1,11 ' ,f ,J, , e ? ,w hy ««., aha u P "'J a ' 

bltiiU! Ills hat or nn nil me his run. ..-niv , * . . 1 

Tnviirc did iic idler; he nia!ie no ml- f 1 v L ^ " ,kI " 

ilnwk'clijrneiK Hint die er.wvd sc. w"fi is Unk i y iT"‘ , us 

-ft =£ & ift-S 

E' V Lr, I u.? llJ,s :l visil,n ‘" ltl Jl 1‘MiW «*>« vers 

it* m i, C S: ° nly ' 111 fac,t ‘I'^rcit from, mu imich less inngieid 

.... . „ u , _ . limn. Mary Rose’s; and .Simon 

J liere aur i.vlt -TIM Pnime cun- M.itken/ie, piloting llie girl and hei 
p.iiiicrs in ndiiiluirgli, and lliere arc husband across the waters, sings a 
not enough audiences lo go rmind. thremnly mi llic decline nl the her- 

Julln ■'"$ i nil usl ry that floods the hear l 
Mci iralli s Hie Latin, which is about willi sadness and a melancholy joy, 
the sad plight of die Hebridean her- which spills over into a mournful 
ring industry, and which is being dignity in the antiphuny of Mr 
presented at the Moray House MeGra Ill's lamentation on (lie effects 
1 heal re hy ihe Scottish 7:W Com- of germ warfare. If you miss seeing 
pany, arc assured of huge audiences The Catch your life will be the poor* 
hecause of the excellence of the mi- er for i< ever afterwards 

SSSx Tu> 7 which' iT ,h7o,™ Alld il >* poorer," lo<», ir vou 
hrulec F.nhlii'l.ls Imni rcv„c, is kr- o ' hi'^X ’" 'A ?S™Hh 

3S So"; rPO0dc U / f Skn^ ion Fn "^, ll e, 

me. Members of somf^on, panics ) eart - rendin S anJ tragic, nf a bal- 

nttend the performances of their riv* se I r- infixed "damn-.dlTn ' ‘n. !’ ri,l& ? 
nls, and ostentatiously walk out with- h s ^ u 

in a few minuies of their beuinnine - iri *- paradoxically, the excessive 

They tM^do wn each ot he rs* posters I [fjTf , fn . ilh ' ™5l 

or cover them with graffiti. Many of u <11! r p nm ,,f 
the companies which cainc here with in ih/ S S-"!' v, - yn ^. * l, . lcl J 

hjyh hones went home nl'tvino 1 ^ ^ F . UISCOVC1ICS ( til! L led 

z t hv , vi s s , ^r? ,B : !cs D " r - 

or f onr w,n - lo lay Victonan Chnsliamly in 

“l- V -y-P-'-r to to- S nS i<ahori" f!;S ’Sft 

WSh n frT r ™ yStelL putoished Tin- 


r.arller in die cv.-iiuil' il die 
Malihw. Hall ;i grmip ■ ;i II. -■ I "die 
* Tr^'l.*" piesi-ni a plav by their vniith- 
I nl leader Janie . i\1.ii ri-»ll. h r. ealle.1 
l oVK.ifia I rum a f thick li-mni. and il 
show*, ilu- dark nil'll! i«i die m«uI 
alier the eliicl diani<:t<.-r':. eiil-Iiierid 
has I ven killed in a car accident. Jay 
Jupliin 1 give*, an eugiiie-throbbine 
perlor malice a*, tile heieaved hem' 
and MaiJelamc (.'kiiild'a ghuM-aiil is a 
veritable Ophelia. 

'I his dart night of the soul husi- 
I - prt-liy -ari-ih' ;il (hi., l-'eslical 
I L-i Him >1 help hill iliiiik dial this is 
wind tile new (K/nrd University 
I lie ;i Ire (iruup revue. A Touch ,lj 
the Hizarrc, is alter. It sees the uni- 
verse as essentially evil; abounding 
in .witches aiul warlocks, in ahiinriiin- 
lities and aggression, even its kind 
ne.sses me cruel; and the chiirncleiis- 
tie sketch is one dial shows Margaret 
Hi atelier being christened hy Satan. 
It tries in put substance iniu the 
flimsy fabric of icvnc, and it should 
dmw crowds of those devotees of 
advanced diama who believe that 
entertainment is an improper word. 
The Cambridge levue. The Cellar 
I apes, is just ahniit the most enter* 
mining, the most delightful, (lie must 


bn>n nighly :ro.id-iinie ilnw. that 1 

l,:,v v Veais. It this min*. 

1 auihriiJi;..*' 1 . liilelle< Inal leputiitioii. I 
mil only Impe dial tlieii dons will gel 
U[» some new row about struct urn I- 
i' , m in put tilings right again. The 
( clhr /»/*rv lack', only one tiling, 
that is, sentiment. - lliere is no love 
s'*ug in it. l.m-e songs. biuchiriL* little 
ditties tenderly sung, used t-T he a 
teat me of Cambridge revues. But 
that was in the days when they had 
Clive James as manager. He is a 
n .‘incn.li nr. |ov, n> ihem. He was the 
Vera l.ymi of university revue, and 
even now. despite his ' failure as a 
London actor. Cambridge would do 
well to re-engage liim.^His absiiqv 
tiori with young girls who had tear- 
fully lost their sweethearts used to 
make audiences sob. and it is not 
sufficient consul a lion dial since lie 
J.'fi l nmhiidge revues Jlieir satire 
ha*, enoimoiisly impioved. In The 
l dim Tapes lliere is a scorching 
■/nig about Americans who contri- 
bute money to causes which even- 
tually result in the murder of British 
soldiers in Nm dh.ru Ireland. This is 
suliie in the grand class, fur its lethal 
blows are delivered with the courtesy 
of one presenting a Imuquei. The 


■•ingci [high Laurie, strums a malar 
eniuely incorporates Imnsoli im,. n,.! 
pers'Uliilily of a genial, woo|k. 
niinded. geneiuus American mb- 
giver, and without a wind t »r *re 
pi.md.. will, iiHlenl m, „ r 
In cm I in ess amt charm, desiruvs die 
man be lore our eyes. It is ;■ suiierb 
L-xceuiinn. 1 nj 


Ihe new play which has received 
die most cnihusiiistic praise is from 
Oxford. Il is Supermini <>n j,.. 

I elei Brett, and il too js presented 
at St Marvs Street Hall. In a wav it 
brings us back lo ('oriolanus. Super- 
mini, like Ihe ancient doomed Ko* 
mini, would lower over the whole 
world, alld despise all other men; lie 
hits been horn in (he inml. though 
mu in purple. Adopted, rejected,’ 
jeered at hy his school -fellows, siulv, 
resent] ul, and patronised, he hetom- 
es lo tlie best nf his small powers, an 
agent of destruction, which leads 
the play to a simple, sail and stun- 
ning conclusion. Mr Bred writes with 
Ureal compassion; the play is ing- 
eniously directed hy Debbie Shewed, 
and Jim Harding is remarkable both 
m Superman's apotheosis and in his 
bullied weakness. 


With n few not always successful Origin of Species Pit/rov realized in 


lanienldble noiion of whnt const!- precisely what he had dime; he had 
lESrVi'jkVi theatre. Intellectually, helped i . piell out the foundatiou- 
they iivl in the land of cheir parents, stone ol the building in which he 
not realizing tlmt productions of sheltered from the fear of death 
plays like Waiting for Codot nr , . . . 

Brecht’s Private Life of the Master ^ Wl < > ll,et J y hy 

Knee seem to a contemporary critic nil, ^ r j lu ^ in S *° luntself the words that 
about us ancient as the Pendand f, ,,ahle ^ncy Carton lo summon up 
Hills. In Ihe 1920s there was a vely lay ^ £ ead 0,1 ! l,e 

[Mipiilar form of entertainment called ^ Viwif,* JEl ^ 1 R “ l,rrcc i^ 11 
icvue. It consisted or a series ot .T 1 1 , L< ? rd ’ ai,d ^ 

songs anil dances interspersed with 1H ^clsovoth in Me shall 

sketclies. and brought in a lot of l,PVL 7 ^ Ie ^ il ^ or| r ^P eatcd lhose 
topical references. In London revues ' C J p ,n . lsel f. ;' s he l ,nccd 1 l, ' e 

arc rinwadays seen more rarely than o rC , e ^ of f j i- nl . tllr P ugh 
moons made of green cheese. But on [ IJl! p " !t r l ; dcd l h,s . d ^ i ll,; BnJ : > n Ltw ‘ 
the Edinburgh Fringe they are as ?- un s por - r ‘ iya Fdzroy they eon- 
frequent as the rain. Oxford and {* n “ c l 7 ril J B . ev / r louder !lntl hMidcr, 
Cambridge seem to be evcrs'whcre- in 8 rcaler f^ar and more tremendous 
other revues come from Bristol i l “ cn }P ,s to S BSI ° ut , d °ubt, as lie 
Aberdeen. Bath, Sheffield, and one 59 l, Eff 10 l 12 l " clf ,hai ■“ “ bei P8 
of them is enticingly known as be ^ ore . ,hc Ct ? ,,rt of Clod. The 

Bosoms (Best of Southampton's Old EfJ n ’r thc 1,nXl , ely ' lh ? watchfulness in 
Medical Shows). In more than fifty , s fac P- !ls . lle sceks * wuh always 
presentations this quavering form of “ ln,,n,SB, ng hope, same sign of possi- 
art stiU bravely raises its withered b ' e Si jJ vul i 011 and forgiveness; the 
head and shakes its tottering legs. It n ' arv ’ L ' Baus with which he can 
is a kind nf show that is about as chan S c a vo 'cc that is sonteiimes no 

mill'll fun HE r . .. IllCiri* lh;«n n wllicnnr In ,n_.lL:... 


and clearings in the myth 


By Nicholas Phillipson 


Art ]£xhibltfuiis 
Edinburgh Festival 


Iral characteristics of that phase of 
its development and to point out 
roots in earlier European art with 
which we are more familiar. It is 
beautifully and unpretentiously done, 
clarifying (he language of Abstract 
Expressionism, throwing into relief 


Thai is what the late-night theatre- , ^’ndctn nation ; the skill with 
goer gets at the Edinburgh Fringe w,,iL ' h hc shows the acuity of sys- 
Thcre U hf*t i<»r elll « tomalic argument persisting even 

Recently, left-wlne ^mnfhK ^ \° U ' the orescendoing madness 

bccn sLwmp S,, which lends him to cut his throat 

BiSuS^reiS wlth ** ma which he Inis held 

alarmed that fte* socfa/is? P dre^m °P e i n - " h,S hand from tlle ,110int ‘ nl 
might hecome if l r bls entrance upon the stage; (he 

CtaJSb :* ^"^' ess ' to oldness, ,hc 

tlon of 7%e War with 1 L J , nd . ,hc ver y importance of (he 

Kited that if we treated the Thiol iin< i scienlifi ‘-' arguments 

World with symnnthv it woiild exactly and so exact ingly deli- 

; «,STS?*f£ Mo»i lb .‘he'L^n tt"'"” 


Eveironc knows about the horrors 
of Edinburgh’s theatres, hut not 
much notice has been taken of the 
delights of the remarknhlc gallery 
boom that has recently taken place 
in both thc public and private sec- 
tors. What is exciting about this 
year's Festival is that the potential in 
all (his new gallery space is now 
being realized for tlie first time. For 
although there is no single exhibition 
of major importance mounted esp- 
ecially for thc Festivnl, the overall 
variety and quality of thc exhibitions 
on offer is exceptionally goad. 

Most of the exhibitions in the pub- 
lic galleries take the form of visiting 
exhibitions of major works from 
great collections. Armnnd Hammer's 
superb collection of Daumiers on 
show nt thc Royal Scottish Academy 
(reviewed by Richard Cobb in the 
TLS on August 14) is a prime exam- 
ple. There is also an interesting tour- 
ing exhibition of American Photogra- 
phy since I960 from thc Museum of 
Modern Art in New York in the City 
Art Centre. And there are two 
absorbing exhibitions of avant-garde 
art: one, of European work from the 
Staedtsches Museum, Moenchenglad- 
bach. is nt the Gallery of Modern 
Art; the other, of American AbsLrucl 
Expressionist art, again from the 
Museum of Modern Art, is on show' 
at the Fruit market Gallery and the 
City Art Centre. Professionals who 
know the collection well have 
been a little patronizing about this 
sort of approach to exhibition- 
building. But there is surely as much 
to be gained from seeing the work of 
a major gallery as from seeing the 
work of a visiting thentre or opera 
company. 

The Abstract Expressionist exhibi- 
tion is particularly interesting, not 
simply because the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art's collection is matchless hut 
because Abstract Expressionism has 
been somewhat neglected in this 
country. Waldo Rasmussen has 
chosen sixty-seven major works hy 
twenty-six artists who belong to the 
first phase of the movement's history 
and I who produced major work in the 
1950s. His selection is designed to 
introduce thc principal figures in the 
movement, to demonstrate thc cen- 


the intellectual and imaginative pow- 
ers of painters like Pollock, Rothko 
and Motherwell who arc, in their 
own ways, deeply private painters 
coming to life more readily in each 
other’s company than in the com- 
pany of painters who do net share 
their language. 

Jon Schuelcr, an American painter 
who spends much time in Mallaig 
and has deep roots in Abstract Ex- 
pressionism, is on show ul Edinburgh 
University's Tnlbol Rice Art Centre. 
Schuelcr is an accomplished painter 
with a distinctive manner. Mallaig is 
his point of reference, us important 
to his pointing as, say, thc Spanish 
Civil War was to Motherwell or 
Mont Ste Victoire was for C&annc. 
In the past, however, Sehueier's 
painting, for nil its accomplishment, 
has never quite managed to escape 
the charge of sentimentality. He has 
never managed to find the sort of 
mythic potential in Mallaig on 
which Motherwell and Cezanne were 
able to draw. His images of Mallaig 
are all too often illustrative, drawn 
rather than painted, relying on the 
pictorial preoccupations of the Victo- 
rians rather than on the formidable 
intellectual and imaginative demands 
of abstract expressionism. But this is 
not an easy exhibition to review: its 
centrepiece is a series of six huge 
canvases, elegantly hegun, which 
Schueler is going to complete in pub- 
lic during the Festival. 

As always, the private galleries are 
full of Scottish painting toth ancient 
and modem and as always it makes a 
fiat, depressingly provincial showing. 
It's interesting to see how much 
more appetizing nineteenth and early 
twentieth-century Scottish painting 
looks, even though few of the paint- 
ers are individually of particular dis- 
tinction. I suspect that the reason is 
that the Fine Art Society knows ex- 
actly how to give Victorian and 
Edwardian Scottish painting its due. 
and the lesson has nr # been learned 
by smaller galleries *.s well. The Fine 
Art Society’s gallriy in Great King 
Street is a superb early nincteenth- 
century house, an its Festival ex- 
hibition. The Face of Scotland: the 
Land and its People, draws on its 
own remarkably rich collection. The 
exhibition shows clearly thut this was 
painting for un opulent, cultured 


bourgeoisie which respected crafts- 
manship und intelligence in its paint- 
ers anu enjoyed familiar images of 
people anil things provided that they 
were treated critically and freshly. 
The paintings have been closely and 
densely hung. They provide a com- 
plex variety of images designed to 
hold thc cultural eye for a minute or 
two. But nn longer. 

Less fashionable images of Scot- 
land are on offer at Scotch Myths: an 
Exploration of Scotch ness , at the Lit- 
tle Lyceum Theatre. Scotch Myths is 
about ^ the creation of popular “dis- 
torted” stereotypes of Scotland (but 
what, one wonders is a "true” 
stereotype?). How, the organizers 
ask, did Scotland become the land of 
porridge, haggis, whisky and short- 
bread? How did the archetypal 
Scotsman become n seedy High- 
land Lad by Donald McGill or a 
nuuseous Hcilan' Laddie by Mabel 
Lucie Alt well? What are the cultural 
roots of the White Heather Club. Dr 
Finlay's Casebook or that sublime 
epic Brigndoon ? 

These are grave questions and this 
exhibition is a glorious attempt to 
clarify litem. There is a catalogue 
full of gems and apergus, written 
with wit and patriotic anguish, some- 
thing for every student of Balntoral- 
ity to relish. The catalogue actually 
promises more than a fairly small 
exhibition can deliver and the 
authors don’t do full justice to the 
central exhibit, Murray and Barbara 
Gripor’s awesome collection of 
frightful picture postcards - mostly 
comic - which come from the great 
age of the postcard boom, 1900- 
1914. Here we see the Edwardians 
had distilled all questions about Scot- 
tish history and Scottish culture into 
one great, h! 1-embracing question: 
“What does thc Highlander wear 
under his kilt?" At least half of the 
3,000 cards in the Grigors' collection 
are devoted to exploring the Delphic 
mysteries of the kilt. One card says 
it all: it is a fully frontal view of a 
kilt and sporran which, when pluck- 
ed, releases a long strip of topog- 
raphical views. The caption says: “A 
Kill o' the tartan braid and braw/ 
Your heart uie add Scotland will 
surely draw”. But here the catalogue 
uncharacteristically misleads. It says 
linn these cards finally reveal the 
mysteries of thc kilt. But that is 
exactly whui they don't do. They 
celebrate a mysterv which, if it was 
ever finally dispelled, would prob- 
ably cause the myth of Scotland to 
evaporate like dew on the heather. 
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fjy MidinH Mason 

I'icusso's I’lcii'xsns 
H.rywnrd (inlleiy 

Hit: I'icnsMi show at ihe Hayward 
his not. so lar, been a success. I 
either that the exhibition needs ab- 
out 5,i n)i i visitors a day lo hc econu- 
nncallv healthy, and it is only atlrncl- 
intj aKiml 3,1X10- By contrast, the dis- 
play of royal wedding piesents is 
turning nut’ in be thc most popular 
spectacle of thc year, oi even of 
recent wars, with huge numbers 
tU-king'io St James’s. What the lin- 
eqteiicdly modest numbers going 
iliiungh the doois of the Haywuid 
uiggest is that the general esteem 
which seems to attach to modern art 
in this country is in some measure 
liililiwis. Pioisso's is among tlie 
ilnA-n or so most familiar names in 
cmttenipurury culture, but. this dues 
nut mean that Ik* has made objects 
which arc widely liked. The name 
may assist the sales of mineral water, 
hut the British public on rite whole 
doesn't care for the art. The taste 
which is stirred and delighted hy the 
tokens of aristocratic nuptials has re- 
sisted, tmd perhaps resented, in- 
numerable solicitations over the 
years lo be stirred and delighted by 
ihe work of Picasso. 

Hut what have these solicitations 
amounted tu? The chorus of critical 
praise for Picasso may be univeisai 
and bud, hut it is not harmonious. 
The public knows of Picasso, and 
doesn't like hint. The critics like 
him, but for diverse and sometimes 
incompatible reasons. The gallery 
visitor who wanted to know why he 
or she should admire the objects on 
show at the Hayward would not get 
a clear answer From the reviews of 
the show, or the accompanying liter- 
ature. In other words, there is still 
an uncertainty or uneasiness, in pro- 
fessional critical opinion taken ns a 
whole, about the rmtiire of Picasso's 
achievement. 

One issue on which the critics are 
grently in dispute is that of Picasso’s 
beliefs about mankind and the world. 
A good deal of latitude on this 
topic is natural, and perhaps not 
wry important. Art only permits 
such matters to be inferred, nt best. 
Pictures and sculptures are not state- 
ments of belief, and by the smne 
‘okeu the beliefs they may suggest 
should not come high on our list of 
priorities in looking at them. It is 
disconcerting, nonet nelcss, to survey 
the reviews of the Hayward show, 
and to see that Marina Vaizcy (in 
Ihe Sunday Times ) sensed a "Ihema- 
lic consistency in all Picasso’s work, 
which is its “disquieting vision of 
inescapable conflict, or else a 
dangerous calm of frozen mobility", 
while Gabriel Josipovici (in the Lon- 
don Review of Books) was moved by 
a Preponderance of “tenderness” in 
^ of all periods. 

i.j'N reader with any discernment 
ini ♦ 2? 1 have difficulty in adjudicat- 
ing this particular clash of opinion in 
favour of Ms Vaizey. In Mr Josipovi- 
?, s P| eCc the real object of admira- 
W l* Picasso * but the critic 
hk S m Consequently the works are 
urnly at a distance, in a haze of 
hareissism: 

As I walked round (lie Grand 
Calais last year, I was filled with a 
sense of joy which I had not ex- 
perienced for a long time. Every 
jem in the exhibition, from the 
tiniest malchstick construction to 
me largest oil, gave one the sense 
or perfect realisation. Curiously. I 
tad just been attending the splen- 
i series of concerts given by the 
London Sinfonietta and the LSO 
fh„ COn,memorate Stravinsky, and 
J. |! e ,0 ° I had sensed just this 
ind of clarity, wit and humanity 
' n evctl Ihe tiniest work. 

“L 1 ,!* pre for the “humane" Pjcas- 
car! Ih 50 h< L en made b 5[ critics who 
th,s . ardsl - Ihe conflict 
one urh- L heir * cind °f account, und 
" e wh,c h stresses the artist's mis- 


rmthi < i|iv nr liarslmev. ni visum, i*. 
l especial ilc. h even ill faces m the 
ciiiiiluguc ul the lluywmd exhibition. 
Not iii;i( Sir Roluiul I'cnm.w und 
Tim Hilton directly uuiliadicl one 
uni it lie i ovci Picasso's beliefs, hut it 
is cleai that they haw made diflcrent 
inferences about what these were. 
Sir Roland, indcHliieiiig Ihe drawings 
in the* show (the one aspect ol the 
British retrospective which idlers 
material nut seen in Paris or New 
Yuri;}, pluses ail emphasis on Picas- 
so's many treatments in this medium 
of the subject nf ihe crucifixion: the 
recurrence of the theme should cast 


intrigued by it il they v.eic nm 
already •‘•uiijieiled hy tlie ln.m. 

horioL’iuphy pei mil-, the visual mis 
I" come close to mukiiiL' a:.-.erii'in*.. 
and I'ilM'.vi in his graphic wml. Im:. 
ul limes been as komigrupliK .if. 
any atiisi nt the ventuiy. At all 
periods, and in all mediums, his an 
has also been iinmc: taking a strong 
interest in single or paired liyuics. 
static, float ally presented, und some- 
times quite sifuighlfmwaidly resemb- 
ling iilii.il images. "Ihe human [orm 
is supremely important al every level 
of Picasso's activity. At the level of 
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Picasso's ’Drawing after Delacroix's 'Femmes d‘ Alger" (1954), Jmm the 
exhibition reviewed here. 

doubt on “the accepted belief that content it is, simply, his great theme, 
Picns.su was a revolutionary and an but the emphasis falls in un entirety 
atheist". Tim Hilton, in a quite re- distinctive way, in the^ paintings ul 
markable essay on the show, und any rate: nn the body's extremities 
with a characteristically memorable and the face. The important organs 
turn of phrase, simply says: “What of the torso, the oenitalia, nrc usual- 


Picasso really thought about human 
life can scarcely near contempla- 
tion". 

There are some interesting sugges- 
tions packed into this way of stating 
the black version of Picasso. How 
does our inner ‘‘contemplation” ol 
Picasso's beliefs relate to the outer, 
visual contemplation, by the artist, 
of his subject and. by the spectator, 
of the works? Were, and are, these 
contemplations scarcely bearable 
also? Hilton's phrase is a riddling 
one. but not idly so. It is one way of 
leading us to a central peculiarity of 
Picasso's art, indeed of his whole 
public being. You cannot escape the 
sense of the agent - of a man with 
certain feelings and experiences who 
lias made these marks or forms - in 
looking at Picasso, any more Mian 
thc great numbers of the British pub- 
lic who do not care for the art can 
escape a familiarity with his name. 
That is why the issue of Picasso's 
beliefs keeps raising itself. But the 
identification of these beliefs is prob- 
lematic, as we have seen, and bound 
to be so. Another verbal ambiguity 
is of use here: that of the word 
“assertion". Picasso’s is partly an art 
of assertion in the sense that it seems 
to express certain beliefs (this im- 
pression is due, on the whole, lo his 
imagery). It is also, and more broad- 
ly, an "assertive kind of art: forever 
enforcing a sense of Picasso’s own 
being and activity. His expressive im- 
agery is one aspect of a general habit 
ot assertiveness. A less self-assertive 
artist would not have employed it as 
freely, and the critics would be less. 


content it is, simply, his great theme, 
Hut Ihe emphasis falls in an entirety 
distinctive way, in the paintings ul 
any rate: nn the body's extremities 
and the face. The imjHirlnnt organs 
of the torso, thc genitalia, nrc usual- 
ly present in the paintings only 
through a rhyme with the head or its 
features: penis/head, vagina/eyc, cli- 
toris/tonguc. This indifference to the 
torso is as un-European and unclns- 
sical - as remote from the Apollo 
Belvedere and Michelangelo's enthu- 
siasm - as could be. 

The paintings which are used for 
the two posters accompanying the 
Hayward exhibition, “The Pipes of 
Pan” (1923) and “The Embrace” 
(1925), are very different treatments 
of paired figures, but they have 
things in common, and are linked by 
a definite logic. The “Pompeian” 
bodies in “The Pipes of Pan have 
hypertrophied limbs, and perspec- 
tive, though very demonstratively 
used in the foreground where their 
feel are planted, is abruptly trun- 
cated behind them. This is Picasso's 
favourite deep-but-shallow outdoor 
setting: a beach with the sea’s hori- 
zon lice a wall. “The Pipes of Pan" 
is concerned with volume, but not 
with depth. “The Embrace”, of 
course, is all fiat areas, a lot of them 
covered with the hatching, dotting, 
and diapering which are Picasso's most 
idiosyncratic trail. By contrast, there 
is something effortless about the con- 
tinuously painted, volume-defining 
surfaces of “The Pipes of Pan” and 
related pictures. Picasso made re- 
peated experiments with the third 
dimension, but he generally needed a 
bridge, or stile, to help him into it: 
the deliberate archaism of these pic- 
tures, the two-man programme of 
Cubism, even the ready-made ele- 
ments in the sculpture. As is often 


'.uiMVMcil. In;. j-.ri.Jil gilt, though urn 
lii> wholt: iiK'liiciliun was as ,i 

eraphu ain.i. .uni lnuii on- 

w.ml . lilts- ui" re ra lev. lulre*. nvei. 

It i*.. imk'cil. extr: ioidiu.it v that 
"'Mil* Lmhruci-". and aumikss other 
pictures, can Ik- so lilkd up bv a 
kind of doodling, ami not io.se in- 
tensity. 'Hubs' Mark hlucl. mark*, on 
I'ivHssijV canvasi* . - whether flowing 
round a whole for m, or occupying a 
space - become the great channel of 
his assertiveness, the chief means by 

which he grips and niduses tin- spec- 
latur. Graphic marl.:, tire potentially 
(he must assertive marks an artist 
can make on his surface. They be- 
speak the action of the litiml, and 
(nils thc agent nf the picture (esp- 
ecially when they are applied us prod- 
igally and busily as they are in “The 
Embrace"). They can hecome highly 
personal. There me Picasso method:, 
of executing certain shapes - a 
method of inscribing a partial l.n 
knoh-aim-totk-like form, for exam- 
ple - which are as iiiimislukablc ns 
n man's handwriting. 

Picasso's ivay of reaching ill rough 
his work and pressing upon his spec- 
tators, even upon those who have 
sanccly seen it, produces the teding 
of a domineering, power- minded 
personality: hence, also, of a i»ers«v 
nnlity (hat is male- minded (and there 
lias always been nn unusually strong 
whiff of sexuality attending this 
artist). There may even hc fell, in 
addition, a sense of a frivolous or 
exploitative relationship between die 
nr list aiul his art. All this is pc i hups 
un c pi phenomenon, a psychological 
mirage created hy Picasso’s technical 
mastciy. Certainly lie lias had his 
episodes «f self-effacement: the 

period in which he invented collage, 
for example, and thus often allowed 
alien inscriptions a place in his work. 
Ami there is always a >hmgei . ;v., 
there* is with any individual who is 
a-lclnalcd in a particular walk of life 
and perpetually offers himself to our 
allentton in this capacity, of taking 
for granted the gifts and commitment 
which lie behind the celebrity, ami 
lienee of not including them in Ihe 
whole picture. Picasso's determined 
and energetic practice of his art js 
Ihe first fact atmui his life, and It is 
talent was nn less contingent - no 
less a mutter of might- nor -huvu-hccn 
- ( I inn any other trail of his nature. 

But tlie nhrase written at un curly 
dale hy Picasso on his work, and 
which is stressed by Tim Hilton, 
slicks in Uie mind: Vo ti /fey, “I am 
the King”. Picasso's treatment of sex 
in his pictures may be various, hut it 
is ' not very comprehensive: thc 

framework is utterly heterosexual, 
and the continuously struck note is 
thaL of » dominant and plundering 
masculinity. There uw something 
cavalier and cheapening in his rela- 
tionship to his own medium, and this 
was enhanced as the paintings be- 
came more graphic. Picasso’s case is 
like that of Dickens in nineteenth- 
ceniury literature. His gifts, and 
(heir thrilling, incontinent applica- 
tion, make il absurd to deny him a I 
kind of pre-eminence in tlie art of 
the twentieth century. In other re- 
spects his Hchievcmcnt remains coil- I 
troversin). even suspect, and among 
fellow- artists his authority has not 
been ns great as his fame might 
suggest, fre is the King but (at least 
since about 192H) of the constitu- 
tional type - one who receives fab- 
ulous wedding presents, but has no 
powers. 
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The t£xp3hdiri9 
Circle 

Ethics and Souiobioloqy 
Peter Singer 

rhr.i author of Ihn provocative* and 
widely acclnimoci Animal Liburation 
hero examines tho oi kirns ol otliics. 
1 Ins has recently hecome a contra I 
issue in thocontruvorsyover 
soc io bio logy. Studios of alhulsm 
in animals and human beings have 
shown that there are biological 
| ha ses lor the ways we he have 
towards each other. Peter Singer 
argues that we nesda more 
objective view of ethical matters 
than bfofogy alone can uccounl for, 
and IhB progress In olhlcs fs not 
only possible, but hits occurred 
and is still occurring. £6.95 


C'urrcni and forthcoming exhibitions 
include Patrick Caulfield, Paintings 
19631981, at thc Walker Art Gal- 


Paintings 


lery. Liverpool; Patrick Heron ul the 
Riverside Studios, Hammersmith, 
and Martin McGinn, Paintings and 
Works on Paper, at the Ciirwen Gal- 
lery, 1 Colville Place. Whitfield 
Street, WI, both from September 10; 
mid Gertrude Hermes, R. A. - an 
exhibition of work including portrait 
busts, but particularly Ihe illustrations 
(including those for The Compieat 
Angler ) for which she is probably best 
known - at the Royal Academy from 
September 12. 


David Ehrenfeld 

The author (races humanism to 
its origins and shows how it has 
permeated every aspect of ou r 
dally lives, challenging the idea 
that, given Uie lime and the 
resources, man can solve any 
problem and overcome any 
obstacle. 'An overwhelmingly 
successful assault In those who 
claim to predict man's future In Ihe 
Interests of controlling his present.' 
Sunday Times. Paper covers £3.95 
GaJaxy Books 3 September 

Hume and the 
Problems of 

CausaV'om 

Tom t. Ueauchamp 
and D.C. Rosenberg 

This hook is an interpretation 
and d olenco of Huron’s ihooryol 
causation. An outstanding feature 
of it Is thal It succeeds (n making 
Ihe theory relevant tocurrenl debates 
on causality. Substantial seel ions 
are devoted to the work of such 
contemporary philosophers as 
J.L.Mackle, David Lewis and 
Donald Davidson. £T5 

Divine and 
Contingent Order 

Thomas F. Torrance 

This book examines Ihe 
impllcationsfor our understanding 
of the universe of the Judaeo- 
Chrlstlan claim that U Is contingent: 
freely created by God out of 
nothing, and having an existence, 
freedom, and rational order of its 
own while stiff dependent on him. 
£9.50 

Gleanings from the 
Glorious Quran 
Aziz Ahmed 

This selection of verses from 
Pickthall's translation, TheQlorlous 
Koran, seeks to provide the 
essence of the Quranic message 
and lo dispel many of the current 
misconceptions about Islam. 
Arranged thematically, it highlights 
the Quran's pronouncements on 
man 's role I n 1h e world , what is 
required of the true believers in 
dally conduct and prayer, stressing 
the qualities of truih, justice, 
humility, kindness, and tolerance. 
Paparcovers£3.50 

Oxford 

University Press 
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Survivors of the Reich 


By Timothy McFarland 


At the Fountainhead 

IC'A Cinema 


We are now so often confronted with 
the blurring of the distinction be- 
tween fiction ami non-fiction, be- 
tween documentary and imaginative 
re-creation, that we may fed slightly 
irritated when, us in At the Fountain - 
head, nv are forced with such explic- 
it insistence in reflect upon their 
convergence. The central figure of 
(he film is Johannes Schmidt, j Ger- 
man Jewish musician who has been 
living in London since the iO.lds. 


two slIh ml -friends, the brothers 
Gerhard (from Hast Berlin I ami Kurt 
f Fro m West Berlin), and their half- 
sister Sophie. Kurt and Sophie have 
published in Germany an English 


by the unfaded dark circle in (he 
centre. Alongside this, much nf the 
documentary material from the arch- 
ives - Monty inspecting the Jesti- 


Richard Combs 


published in Germany an English tute German population, or crowds Camden Plaza 
look about prominent Nazi cri niton Is of refugees on Breslau railway sta- ■— . 


still active and nourishing in the 
Federal Republic; tliev arc facing a 


lion - makes only a very general Towards the end of Muriel, a film 
point and lacks any clear connection made by Alain Resnais in 1963 but 
with the figures out of whose experi- long unavailable in this country, a 
cnce it must seem to arise. The same man puzzling over a piece of paper 
goes for the filmed extracts from at a busy intersection asks for direc- 
Wolfgang Leonhard's memoirs about tions to the centre of the city, 
the crushing of an independent Ger- You’re standing in it, he is told. In 
man Communism in East Berlin aft- its brevity, its casualness, and its lack 
or the war. of connection with wind conics be- 

fore or nfter, the scene is consistent 
Altogether, the implied view of w * l ( l w h al n \ u , st of the ciue- 

Germxn history is too impressionistic s . , m . ost thoroughgoing mosaics, 
and oddly concocted to be sutisfact- Muriel is made up of a thousand 
ory - as is the title of the film, which ? uch fra 8 ments - as bright and realist* 
alludes rather pointlessly to an ex- IC “ snapshots except that all the 
treme right-wing group of cranks run rea islB ? 2? P* ot an£ J character 
bv LudemiorfTs widow. Much better ar ® rojsstng. They n re lost some- 

.... _ uihara m lliAta Inml mr D 


libel action and possibly even pro- with the figures out of whose experi- 
sevu lion under the anti- left-wing leg- cnce it must seem to arise. The same 


seal lion under the anti-Jcrt-wing leg- 
islation of the mid-1970s. Their book 
sounds uncommonly like Tom Bovv- 
er's recent Blind Eye to Murder, 
except that it has evidently been pre- 


goes for the filmed extracts from 
Wolfgang Leonhard's memoirs about 
the crushing of an independent Ger- 


This not very fictional person is play- 
ed by three people - by two actors 
for tne pre-war and post -war phases. 


\1? 






and also by Vnl Kennedy, on whose 
cx|iericncc.s the figure is based, and 
who is the futhcr of Anthcu Kennedy 
who together witli Nicholas Burton 
wrote and directed the film. Ken- 
nedy is seen in his own professional 
world, playing music mul nd dressing 
the camera directly. TV-documcii- 
t.iiy style, about nis responses to 
present and past. Most of the other 
persons, whether played hy actors or 
not, also speak to us slowly und 
deliberately with German accents, 
eilher directly or as vuices-uver. 

Schmidt is visited in London hy 


Carlyle picked 

By VV. W. Robson 

International Thoni&S Carlyle Syni- ’ 
noslum 

Johannes Gutenburg University, 
Mainz, at Germersheim 

The centenary of the death of 
Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881) has so 
far passed without much sign that his 
work has any meaning for the pre- 
sent generation. Perhaps it never did 
have quite the impact on the Victo- 
rians as was once supposed, and they 
continued with their steam-engines 
and fRdory chimneys and social re- 
forms in spite of his thunder (or was 
it bluster?). But no one can doubt 
that, at least in literature, he wns a 
great human force, whether or not 
ne radically disturbed, or - merely 
annoyed or amused or endeared 
himself to, his contemporaries. To- 
day, though scholarly study of his 
writings and of his “life and times" 
still continues, and even flourishes, 
he is little rend by school or universi- 
ty students; und some of even the 
most essential texts arc not readily 
available to them. As for general 
readers, it is doubtful whether Car- 
lyle has any, The best hope for a 
revival would scent to lie in the 
splendid edition of (he Letters, the 
joint work of scholars at the 
universities or Duke and Edinburgh 
- (of 1 .which : Volumes Vltl and IX. 

; covering (he. years 1835-7, Have just . 
. appeared), for whatever else Carlyle 
may’ or may not- .have been It is ! 
certain (hat he was a superb: toiler-' 
writer.' His flnshing phrases that hit 
off his impressions of people with 
unforgettable vividhess, his punctua- 
tion, his manner, his. prose move- 
ment, bring him into the room with 
us. 

Carlyle’s work (as Lord Dacre 
pointed out J A . his lecture * published 
In the TLS of June 26) presents 
many, problems, the chief of which is 
the critical approach, best suited .to it,- 
■That extraordinary book Sarbr Rd- 
sarins - just what sort of thing I* It? 

■ Cart Carlyle in The French Revel- 
ation be called a .historian,, or is it 
rather to be seen as a poem of whjch 
‘ the real subject Is' the poet's owh 
"storm and blackness arid whirlwind" 

. of soul? Do Carlyle’s Ideas! hank' 
together coherently? Is ndl his.eritif, 
due of industrialism and utiUtnriafi- 
Ism "ha'll; articulate; a. roar, of WgeT 


except that it has evidently been pre- man Communism in East Berlin aft- 
.srnted ;js a work of fiction, so the or the war. 
discussion nl (he non-fiction t fiction 

distinction shades over into reminisc- tll „ ■ ,.i- j ■ ... 

e nc o i ‘'isrrX ■xl; o£2 SEWS 

Reich and after 'll, c war, and in in "J nl ? % SSSurf sA mwhS; 
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in the liglu of ihese memories. by' U kIct^ 

Burton and Kennedy have been ilinn this is the projection of the 
careful not to give their film the Johannes Schmidt / Val Kennedy fi- 
structure of a fictional narrative, gure. which achieves a fine ntclan- 
Ncverthdess some of the best mo- clioly inwardness. Me had left Berlin 
menls occur when (he techniques uftcr (he Reichstag fire and the sub- 
used are at their most fictional and sequent arrest of the Bulgarian Com- 
cincmaUc. ns in the episodes set ;ti munist Dimitrov, who nad lodged 
the ruhhlc-niountains of Berlin in with his parents. Vain uttempts (a 
1945: a black Gl in a jeep, contemp- settle in France, Holland and Soviet 
luously tossing out a few tins of food Union are shown selectively, with a 
and seizing a camera, or the scene in dry. fastidious spoken commentary 
winch a woman is observed carefully (hat captures the shaping action nf 
unstitching Hie black- anti -white swas- memory admirably. Developed furth- 
tikn disc from the Nazi flag so that er, and free of much of the other 
site cun greet the Russians with a material, it would make marvellous 
plum banner, only to he given away television. 


than this is the projection ot the 
Johannes Schmidt / Val Kennedy fi- 
gure. which achieves a fine mclan- 


where in those familiar Resnais snnd- 
trnps of time, memory and the im- 
perfect past in which characters seem 


clioly inwardness. Me had left Berlin f° ^ stucl <- [t is obviously dangerous 
uftcr the Reichstag fire and the sub- *9 l ^ es f circumstances to look for a 
sequent arrest of Inc Bulgarian Com- sm 8|® ^ e y> but that particular frag- 
munist Dimitrov, who nad lodged ment comes c *°* e t0 supplying it. 
with his parents. Vain uttempts to To begin with, the city in question 
settle in France, Holland and Soviet is Boulogne, which seems to have 
Union are shown selectively, with a attracted (he fi Ini-makers for its 
dry. fastidious spoken commentary ambivalent status, part pre-war survi- 
that captures the shaping action nf vpr, part reconstruction. And if the 
memory admirably. Developed furth- city hasn’t yet come to terms with 
er. and free of much of the other itself, then now can (he inhabitants? 


memory admirably. Developed furth- city hasn t yet come to terms with 
er. and free of much of the other itself, then now can the inhabitants? 
material, it would make marvellous Bernard, step-son of Hdl&ne (De- 
television. Iphine Seyrig), has recently returned 

from military service iri Algeria. 


up by Volkswagen 

■'hiit . if anything, survives of his tors present, for exuniple, were not- 


What. if anything, survives of his 
polemics? Are they hopelessly 
dated.' Or lire thev still alive, hut 


quite frequently but has no real pr, 
sence in the film. This is a w m JL 
both of Resnais’s elaborate stS£ 
- its piecemeal, allusive jumpiness- 
and the extreme realism of hk 
theme. The bits of the main char* 
ters l' vcs ‘ h >» we see are implicit 
no different from the lives of the 
characters whom we hardly see « 
all. When Hdtone invites an old J 
er, Alphonse, to town, and he beans 
reminiscing about the affair he had 
after losing touch with her Iduriiu 
the war. of course), she interrupt! 
with the anguished cry that it sounds 
just like their own story. 

What is obviously more imports 
here than the story (for afl their 
obsessive reminiscing, it is hard to 
piece together what did happen to 
Alphonse and Htlfrnc) is the pattern 
of these lives. And that continues 
be dispersed, incomplete, a trail of 
loose ends which can be followed a; 
far as one likes. The man who can't 
find the centre of Town is in a fix 
much like H£l&ne, who can't quite 
pull her life together, whose house k 
furnished with the antiques she is in 
the business of selling, and who 
warns dinner guests to be careful 
with the plates because they've 
already been sold. Alphonse wanders 
round Boulogne, ostensibly in pur- 
suit of business contacts, but talking 
to everyone to avoid making the real 
contacts and decisions. The most im- 
portant incidental character (urns up 
in the film's last shot, Alphomes 
wife Simone, who has come in 
search of her errant husband and 
wanders round the empty apartment 
from which everyone has fled, like 
so ninny scattering atoms. 


tows make Muriel a 


thought 


War, and the awful ease of his com- search of her errant husband and 
plicity in a murder (the victim being wanders round the empty apartment 
3O0T1 the unseen “Muriel”), has per- from which everyone nas fled, like 

O manently shattered Bernard’s com- so many scattering atoms, 

tors present, for example, were not- posure. He hops, scurries, cycles and |f ,h e disruption nnd randomness 
nhly candid nbout his recruitment in rides (on a white horse - never was 0 f w h a t j t shows make Muriel a 
ihc Nazi period, am) the consequent there ii more ambivalent knight) pre-eminently modernist film, it has 
slump of his reputation ip present- through the film, and finally tries to a [ so acquired a certain period charm 
day Germany. • resolve matters in another act of in the nearly two decades since it 

In the end we were left with the murdc f' . , 5 , conventionally was made. There is even a (perhaps 

impression of a Carlyle still prob- . ,s tondsenpe reflected deliberate) romanticism about it: 

lematic, but more ambiguous, pro- trough clinracter. But tn a Resnais H did lie. dashing about on restless 
tean, and contradictory than the °‘ both can become errands in a crushed felt hat and 

textbooks show us; less the "sage", Interc h an geable, as in the strange voluminous fur, could easily be play- 
or even the “prophet”, than the Hdlene, at her wits j ug fngritl Bergman to Alphonse's 

sutirist, the ironist, the man of many f/ 1 , ™/ ,s !° s R me °]o friends and Bogart in some middle-agedT version 

nu^J' lVi! 1 !; , °", ng : lf .T of Casablanca. Bui wta( bnnp il 
past quarrel which they hope can be right up to dale is the fact that, 

A symposium on George Gissing is patched up, as if she and they repre- made ns it was immediately after 
being field at Bretton Hall, WaTce- “"ted the new and old parts of the Usfvcar at MarilnS . if marks a 

field from September 4 to 6. Papers c !jy antI were attempting a recon- q j eiir u r et\k for Resnais from that 

wili read by Peter Keating. Gillian. c,I ' a » on - particular kind of avant-garde ab- 

lindall (‘Gissing and France”), It is also typical of a film in which straction. In method it leads towards 
Jacob Korg ("Gissing and America”) the centre is everywhere and no- My American Uncle-, it is an intri- 
and John Halpcrin (“How Gissing where that those friends should turn cutely detailed fiction thiough which 
read Dickens”) among others. The up only near the end and then only we must pick our way like cautious 

fee including accommodation is £35. for one scene. Important characters, resenrehers. The more evidence that 

For further details contact Ros Stin- to other words, con look like walk- turns up, in each crystalline frag-, 

ton, 368 Springvale Road, Sheffield ems, and vice versa. Bernard has a ment, the more we're obviously 

S10 1LN. Tel. (0742) 663976. girlfriend, Marie-Do, who pops up missing. 


b . e Wc d in twentieth-century terms impression of a Carlyle still prob- c u nou S h - , is landscape reflected 

a all? If so, where is his place in the lematic, but more ambiauous ora- throu £ h clinracter. But tn a Resnais 

nineteen. h-century spec tn, m 7 Was lean and comradicwr^ S P (he "'“4 N»of both can become 

he a young radical who became an textbooks show us; less the "saae" ,n ter c hangeable , as in the strange 

old reactionary? Did he say anything or even the “pro£”. than 8 fhe where H ^ne. at her wits' 

positive - or wns he nothing but •«-- ; -■ <*-nH nine In cnmfl nlrl fpUn.lc n.ul 

"Mr. Pessimist Anticanl”? Was he 


sutirist. the ironist, the nian of many f. nd ! \° s 9 me § °g. fric nds and 
masks. 3 they take her tn, talking of sonic 


•Mr. Pessimist Anticanl”? Was he masks. 3 toey take her in, talking of sonic 

essentially a Scottish writer? Or was — past quarrel which they hope can be 

he the "Germanized Englishman", as A symposium on George Gissing is P atchcd U P- as if she and they repre- 

many Germans saw him, who tried being field at Bretton Hall, Wake- “n*®** th e new and old parts of the 

to neutralize In English the stvle of field from September 4 to 6. Papers and were attempting a recon- 

Jean Paul Richter? Was he a fraud? w ju read by Peter Keating. Gillian, dtolion. 

.u!i lbl 8 U,t,e - s °f Tindall (“Gissing and France"), It is also typical of a film in which 


miinirti ic i,»„ ou sT' \ “*»“ i »anfcc f, It is also typical of a film in which 

an Jacob Korg (“Gissing and America") the centre is everywhere and no- 

nsvrhn l no i ^ n 0 ^ nSe and lohn Halperin (“How Gissing where that those friends should turn 

a ?k Qr rcatJ DickensK ) among others. The up only near the end and then only 

boy whose bark was worse than his fee including accommodation is £35. for one scene. Important characters, 

lc ‘ For further details contact Ros Stin- in other words, con look like walk- 

These and many other questions JR* S JB r i n Sv®J®^ Road .Sheffield ons and vice versa. Bernard has a 

recurred constantly in the discussions 1LN. Tel. (0742) 663976. girlfriend, Mane-Do, who pops up 
of scholars and students drawn from : * — — ~ 

- Among this week’s contr 

da, and Sweden, who assembled re- — ■ - - — : 

cenUy (from August 11 to 15) at the Derek Beales is Professor of Mod- L. P. Elwell-Sutton is Professor of 

farassjsr for^Crt stjss? 81 ,he Uruv '™ ly or in ,he u “ ,w ^ ° f Edi "- 

TIk 1 ‘raminnpirit'o^fhe conforenre; HjfH I i *,? e 0 ?f r . in * mcr ; ’K FtS?" £bwI 

ProfeMor HorI Drescber of Mainz, 5?" Littralure at the University of 1933 - 1980 was published last year. 


pops up 


Among this week’s contrfbutors 


has recently established a “Scottish 


Wanvick. 


Phyllis Grosskurth is the author of 


new collection of 
is,-, will: be pub- 


WW-W* a, a PL » grant trom the. Oxford. ^His biography of;' Sydney 'fatms‘ C<,nttnwii 
Vajkstiragen Foundation: The confer-: Smith was (published last year. fished this autumn 
enefe was ; intensive., quick-moving y, " . •*.; _ „ ■ ’ 

and lively /and it vras widely agreed Peter Blands latest collection of Thomas Hinde’s 
that it brought out the colourfmriess P 0 ®? 13 . gone Tents, was published and his memoirs, 
ajid variety of Carlyle studies today. car ier tois year. Sons, were publishi 


Thomas Hinde’s novel. Day mare, 
and his memoirs, Sir Henry and 
Sons, were published last year. 


Kenneth Fielding, one of the. edi- '* K *5 pe !l ^ Sains- Peter Kemp is the author of Muriel 

tors of the Letters, 'set the, tone, by r . ^ or . n C y ,aua \ Arts at Spark, 1974. His critical study H. G. 

an opening address which stressed " e Univer8l ly of East Anglia. Wells and the Culminating Age is due 
the intensely personal quality of all Anthony Buroess’s novel, Earthly t0 a PP ear later this year, 
that Carlyle wrote. On the whole U Powers, was published earlier this Edward Larrissy is a lecturer in 
was the younger Carlyle who was year. His onera, The Blooms of English at the University of War- 
mest to the fore in the papers that , Dublin, yn\\ be broadcast in 1982.' wick. 3 

followed - tlie Carlyle of Sartor, j. M/ Cocking is Emeritus Professor Virginia Llewellyn Smith k the nu 
Heroes and Hero-Worship, The of French nr Kinn*c rniUo* llew^llyn smith is tlie au- 

^ 2SE VS ?. m ^ 

.As. for t|te "unacceptable': Carlyle of ^’ mn - ... ; Michael Mason is a lecturer in En- 

LwietrDay Pamphlets, The Nigger ! '8?™® g,s ^ al University College London. 


fisfestM w ,ns,i,ult ' s 

the whiLcwrish-brush at times. But dh Antoine Compaonon's most recetit Loudon. ' ■ ^ eg 


- the whe 
s^rjntc- f 

'• rounded 


lurer in 
College 


Nicholas Philupson is 
with Rosalind Mitchison, at.Sfff*- 
in the Age of Improvement , lVt* 

W. W. Robson is Masson ProgJ 
of English Literature at the 
ty of Edinburgh. 

Helen Rosenau is the author 
Vision of the Temple: Hie 
the Temple of Jerusalem In Jw* 1 * 
and Christianity, 1979. 

Carol Rumens's most recent gg 
tion of poems is Unployed NfF 1 
1981. ■ . 

Wiluam Scammell is Staff Tutor 
Literature for Cumbria at the 
versity of Newcastle. His to tes ,«o. 
lection of poems is Yes & N°> 

R. T. Shannon’s books jnclU« 

garian Agitation , . 1975; _• ^ 

T. A. Shippey's most : recent boOk^ 
a' study of Beowulf,. 1979. ^ ,| 
Professor of English Languag® 
Leeds University. Jwa 

John Sturrock is the editor o 
ttiralistp . and Since, 19 cU. 
Jonathan SywrnoN's .booljj 'r^ 
Pilgrimage, 

Albigenslan Crusade, . 


rmati-.Khq- v.7 •' " ' 


Albigenslan Crusade, i? /0 - 
Alan Vouno’s new 

After, is dqe'to appear to SeP 1 ? 1 . 




...^.rlc4 1 in time , . seem, ■taiber.glmloss'^ ond- Introducgd Variety to a monotonous , 
to niliritoges with kindly men.; putajile - the sqiflHtyi; ^5:^; theme, - ; i ;( • . v - going to hfivc 
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4o> the edit&r 


Akhmatova and 
Chukovskaya 

Sir. - I should like firstly to cor- 
rect an error in Henry Gi mint's re- 
view uf Lydia Ctiukovskayii's Zapiski 
ab Anne A khmatovoy, Vol 2, 1952- 
1962 (August 7). Mr Gifford writes: 

-They went into the Patriarchal 
church . . and follows this with ;i 
quotation from Chukovskaya’s text 
beginning: “The singing was harmo- 
nious . . etc. In point of fact, both 
Akhmatova and Chukovskaya had 
already left the Patriarchal church 
when they heard the "harmonious” 
singing, and had entered another 
church, “a smaller one" nearby. 
Chukovskaya notes that the singing 
in this church is quite different ftom 
the singing in (he Patriarchal church, 
which she describes as “angelic". In 
the smaller church the visitors join in 
with the singing ol the choir, and it 
is this event which prompts Chukov- 
skaya's comment about the singing 
being “harmonious”. Akhmatova's 
“gracious mood” on this occasion is. 

I suspect, not due to the ntmoimherc 
inside the church, which is, it any- 
thing, nit her hostile towards these 
"outsiders" - nor to the quality or 
effect of the singing - but rather lo 
an inner contentment which reveals 
itself in an open display of faith 
inside the smaller of tlie two chur- 
ches: 

Anna Andreevna got down on her 
knees before the icon of the Holy 
Virgin, while we went out. Shortly 
afterwards, she joined us. (p 17) 

The whole point of this description, 
it seems to me, lies not in a compari- 
son of Akhmatova’s poetry with the 
faces of the people singing in church, 
as Mr Gifford suggests, but in the 
contrast between Chukovskaya's own 
feeling of discomfort and Akhmato- 
va's radiance that day. 

Second, it seems to me that Mr 
Gifford has omitted to mention some 
of the more important contents of 
this diary. Chukovskaya has meticu- 
lously documented the lives of many 
of Akhmatova’s close friends and ac- 
quaintances of this period in the co- 
pious biographical notes to be found 
in the appendices. This information 
is invaluable for scholars, since it 
records at first hand what became of 
many minor writers, poets, musi- 
cians, artists, etc. It also provides 
much welcome information about the 
various people who volunteered their 
secrctanal services to Akhmatova 
during the later years of her life. 

Equally important for scholars of 
Akhmatova are the textual variants 
of many of her poems written during 
the 1950s and 60s which are pre- 
sented here. Chukovskaya produces 
the texts of fourteen poems which do 
not appear in the two-volume Col- 
lected Works edited by Struve and 
Filippov (Munich, 1968) and which 
nave never been published in the 
Soviet Union. 

We read with astonishment Chu- 
kovskaya’s account in this diary of 
her relations with Olga Ivlnskaya. 
Ivinskaya's role in Pasternak's ufe 
and work has been much romanti- 
cized and dramatized since the pub- 
hcatran of her memoirs, A Captive of 
Time: Chukdvskaya had known 
Iyinskaya before her arrest when 
they had both worked for a pub- 
lishing bouse. When Ivinskaya was 
released from a camp in Potma in 
1953 she offered to send parcels of 
food and clothing on Chukovskaya's 
behalf to a mutual friend, a writer 
named Nadezhda Adolf-Nadezhdina 
who had remained behind - in the 
same camp. When Nadezhdina was 
eventually released, Chukovskaya 
learnt that she had not received a 
single parcel from Ivinskaya during 
the enure period of time. Evidently 
Ivinskaya had pocketed money and 
goods while assuring Chukovskaya 
that Nadezhdina was receiving .the 
parcels! . On hearing the whole story 
from Chukovskaya, Akhmatova dls- 
• played a fury rarely Witnessed; . 

To rob a friend, a prisoner who is 
dying of huhger . . . I never heard 
of such a thing in my entire life. 
(. ■ j) I hope you have already told 
Boris Leonidovich - whom be- is 
■ eulogizing . . . (p 154) ' 


lypiially, Chukovskaya said nothing 
to Pasternak. She hkirual herself in 
part fur having placed her faith in 
Ivinskaya ("careless, a pathological 
liar"). 

Mr Gilford is undoubtedly correct 
in his judgment of Chukovskaya's 
faith in Akhmatova's poctiy, hut' he 
misses the real reason she continued 
to keen her diary with such care, and 
why she accorded su much awe lo 
her meetings with Akhmatova: 

l maintain that any religion is born 
from the belief that (he dead have 
not departed from us. is this a 
belief in God? No, very likely it is 
(a belief) in the marvel of meet- 
ings between human beings, (the 
marvel) of words, of ties, (p 448) 

It was au enduring belief in the mar- 
vel of meetings that sustained Chu- 
kovskaya throughout (he years of 
suffering and hardship and led her to 
"decode" her diaries, of which there* 
remains one more volume. This final 
volume covers, l suspect, the fate of 
Akhmutuvii's archive alter her death, 
and (he posthumous publication or 
much, though by no nii-uns all, of 
her work. 

ISlA TLUSTV. 

St Antony's College, Oxford. 

The Turner 


Bequest 


Sir, - Since competing groups of 
trustees (of the National Gallery, 
British Museum and Tate Gallery) 
have not been able to agree upon 
one place for the exhibition of the 
Turner Bequest, the lime has come 
fas stated in the letter by Selby 
Whittineham In your issue ot August 
7) for tne choice of the place and a 
new body of trustees to be made by 
the Government through Parliament. 

The artist's gift was to the Nation 
and its People. However, it does not 
follow that there is an obligation to 
exhibit the bequest in London, and 
before any more money is spent on 
planning a new wing at the Tale 
Gallery the assumption that the pic- 


‘The Blue 
Carbuncle’ 

Sir. - D. H. Gregor (Letters. August 
)4) asks uhniil the Iasi paragraph of 
"The Adventure of tile Blue Carbun- 
cle". m which the expression "commut- 
ing a felony" is used. This has already 
been the subject uf sunie debate, lor 
example ill the note to The Annouiu’il 
Sherlock Holmes, edited by W. S. 
Baring-Gould (Murray, l%K, Volume 
I. p 467), where the three ullier 
felonies which Holmes "compounds" 
and “condones" are mentioned. 

From the first publication of the 
story in the Siruml Magazine fur Janu- 
ary 1892, the phrase “commuting a 
felony" has appeared in every major 
edition, excepting that published re- 
cently by Penguin Books: (he first 
English edition (Ne wnes, 1892). the 
firsi American edition (Harpers, 
1892), the new edition by No wnes 
(1894, transferred to Smith, Elder in 
1907, then lo John Murray in 1917. and 
used fm the colonial issue), the 
Ncwncs sixpenny edition (1898). the 
pocket editions of Smith, Elder ( 1912. 
transferred to Murray in 1917), and 
Nelson (1914), the thin paper edition 
by Murray (1924) and llieir omnibus 
volume (1928). It also appears in this 
form in the Author's Edition (1902-3) 

K u Wished by Appleton (issued in Eng- 
ind by Smith, Elder, and later by 
Murray), in the two-volume Memorial 
Edition (1930) published by Double- 
day nnd Doran (from whicn the Pen- 
guin omnibus [1981] and the SeckeT 
and Warburg Complete Adventures 


Hetuvmhramv series because uf sunie TTIlP If 111 

kind uftliss 2 iiM.ii.iion with the Hudson J. I8C UIIllcU 

translation. (Later lie edited CTeuihc IrSchinPH 

An magazine for Albert Boui too.) At loHIIlCII 

the time nf "our" translation. Dr ... .... „ 

Blossom was libi urian of The Explnr- W f, cn *“> 1 ^ rcv ' L ' w 

ers' Club in New V»rk City I le died Clf ! »' n h National, 

»mlv a few veins ago. in his nineties, , ? i ^rHes of recent research 
active even’ through his Last years in ’hshmg just hmv unrepresentative 

causes for the Appalachian poor. Al V' ,K ^ il 1 fr l v *f e * hc of , 
Hie time he was the second oldest Wl, *l ^? c,s * ir, y ^ f Jn< ^ 

graduate «,f Amherst College. A Look at tin- Htaonmx 

* B (Carlow, 1979) I cite the most recent 

l rr asm research on C allow in 1748 (Sr Maura 
Duggan’s unpublished thesis at UC'D) 
60 Hmniston Drive. Bethany. Con- showing that of a total population 
neeticut fit>525. (men. women and children) of eircu 

44,1 tM then there were between 1 \ .ftOtt 
and 14,01)1.1 United Irishmen. 

acting on padraig o snodaigh. 

irseback p * ’7 strand Road, Sandymount, 

wever many books John 
l on horseback {Letters, 

liis eaueslrian skills pale ISUlgCS ailCl 

of earlier limes. Erasmus, 

eipnting (he cumpcCition, W align 

la mi in atnhi minus Latin 

c his Praise of Folly on a Sir, - In David Watkin’s review of 
from Italy. Modern scho- William Burges and the High Victorian 
work on bumpy trains and Dream (July 17) the story of the 
( (hey? Bet je many Wauglt wash-stand is once 

again retailed. But if one turns from 
JENNY MEZCIEMS. illustration 190 in the book to illus- 


Reading on 
Horseback 

Sir, - However many books John 
Wesley read on horseback 1 Letters, 
August 14) liis eoueslrian skills pnlc 
beside those of etirlier times. Erasmus, 
perhaps anticipating (he competition, 
seemed to claim in amhiQimus Latin 
that he wrote his Praise of Foily on u 
tedious ride from Italy. Modern scho- 
lars do their work on bumpy trains nnd 
planes, don't they? 


11981} are derived), and in the Crow- 
borough Edition (1930). as well as the 
separate edition published by the Bak- 
er Street Irregulars (1948), and the 


Gallery the assumption that the pic- 
tures should stay in London should 
be questioned. The greedy metropo- 
lis, situated at the periphery of the 
realm, already has too large a share 
of our national artistic treasures. 

Since Turner travelled much in the 
North of England, I suggest that Her 
Majesty’s Government purchase a 
country house in that central part of 
the United Kingdom. A permanent 
exhibition In a house in Yorkshire 
would be ideal, because Turner often 
stayed with his patron and friend 
Walter Fawkes of Farnley Hall, near 
Leeds. 

GEORGE HUXLEY. 

Department of Greek, The Queen’s 
University of Belfast, Belfast BT7 
INN. 

From the Italian 

Sir, - Yakov Malkiel, in his review of 


his tribute to Dr Barbara Reynolds's 
gift for translation from and into verse, 
and ignores the contribution of 
Dorothy Sayera t.o the three volumes of 
Dante’* Divine Comedy Irt the Penguin ' 
Classics. 

Dorothy Sayers was wholly responsi- 
ble for volumes 1 and 2, which ' 
appeared in 1949 and 1955. After her 
death in 1957, Barbara Reynolds com- 
pleted the translation of volume 3 and 
wrote the notes and introduction; this 
was published in 1962. 

Dr Reynolds also translated for the 
Penguin Classics Dante's La Vita 
Niiova (1969), following the mixed 
prose and verse of the original, and 
Ariosto’s Orlando Furloso in two 
volumes of verse (1975 and 1977). 

. BETTY RADICE. 

Penguin Books Ltd, 536 King’s 
Road, London SW1Q OUH. 

The Arts Council Poetry Library has 
compiled lists of poetry groups and 
workshops, 1 poetry magazines and: 
bookshops In London and elsewhere. : 
The lists are available free; of charge 
from the Arts Council Poetry Library,. 
8 Long Acre, London WC2. 


Continental edition published by 
Tauchnitz (1893). 

Doyle did not shorten his Ts, and, as 
his handwriting was always very dis- 
tinct. it seems certain that he did write 
“commuting a felony". Mr Gregor is 
probably right to suggest that the 
phrase is misused, though the sense is 
clear. Holmes was not compounding a 
felony (in that he did not condone it) 
nor committing one, he was forgiving a 
felon or commuting the penalty which 
should legally have followed the 
felony. 

RICHARD LANCELYN GREEN. 

Poulton Hall, Poulton-Lancelyn, 
Bebington, Wirrol L63 9LN. 


Proust and 
Blossom 

Sir, - It may be more than a simple 
sense of personal admiration that dis- 
tresses me when I read reviews of 
Kilmartin and see references to C. K. 
Scott Moncrieff as, it would seem, the 
only translators of Proust’s A la recher- 
che du temps perdu, except for Stephen 
Hudson's last volume of Time Re- 
gained, Even another mote recent 
translation, by Andreas Mayor, with a 
long introductoiy statement, does not 
seem to acknowledge The Past Recap- 


Department of English, University 
of Warwick, Coventry CV4 7AL. 


Dostoevsky and 
the Jews 

Sir, - John Baylcy writes (July 17): 
“Not fireman, surely, but guardsman; 
more specifically one of the guardsmen 
on ceremoninl duty in St Petersburg 
. . . ." Can he be as sure as all that? 
There is cogent evidence from an 
unimpeachable source - Dostoevsky’s 
own wife, Anna Grigorevnn - that tne 
“large building . . . with n watch- 
tower”, the setting of the laicful 
meeting between Svidcigailuv und 
Achilles, was actually the “Peters- 


lured (the American title), which was 

g revjously translated by Frederick A:, 
losspm (A. & C. Boni; later Random' 


House), 

Stateside at least, Blossofn's has 
been the standard and most familiar 
translation, to which most readers have 
access. Unfortunately they fail to 
notice the tide-page attribution to Dr 
Blossom and assume that they are 
reading the Scott Moncrieff edition 
and the more publicized Hudson ver- 
sion right through the last volume of 
Remembrance of Things Past. Numer- 
ous scholars, and even Proustlans I 
know, have never realized this. 

Frederick A: Blossom was' an oat- 
standing scholar, ardent, atheist, a 
labour leader, social worker, birth- , 
control activist, a Lovestonite (Trot- 
skyite, that is); a food faddist, pacifist, 
librarian, and all-round liberal, from 
whom 1 drew all of my strength and 
ideals from my twelfth to twenty-third 
years. Indeed, when; I was 13-14, ] did 
all of the proofreading with him - 
taught- '.by T.a.b.".-- on The past. 
Recaptured ; which .as ! rdcau waS 
commissioned by A..&.C. Boni, pub-: 
Ushers, for a urtiforin edition or the 


(ration 201, one discovers a very 
similar piece of Burges furniture. 
And this other wash-stand docs sport 
"a prominent, highly ornamental, 
Jpresumnbly) copper tap in the 
wash-stands, then methinks there’s 
method in It. 

Evelyn Waugh suffered all his life 
(from a Holme&ian acuity of vision, If 
iit be madness to confuse two Burges 
■wash-stands, then methinks there's 
imethod in it. 

H. R. CONRAD. 

Re h man, CH-87(J6 Meilen, Switzer- 
land. 


meeting between Svidcigailuv ;u\d I 
Achilles, was actually the “Peters- 
burg district Police House (Fire De- 
partment) at the corner of S^zhins- 
kaya Street and Bol’slioi PTOsped”, 
This Dostoevskyan landmark, in- 
cidentally, survived in Its original 
state until the year 1931. 

I stand by my theory, then - and it is 
not mine alone - that Achilles was o 
fireman. 

It is worth recalling, too. (hat in his 
Coro nnt ion Manifesto of August 1856 
Alexander II abolished, among other 
things, the abhorrent institution of 
forced Jewish juvenile conscription. 
Tlie action of Crime and Punishment 
(1866) is laid in Petersburg in the 
post-Emnncipaiion period. But purely 
for argument's sake, let us concede 
that Achilles was a Jewish conscript. 
Even then, is it conceivable that "one 
of those unfortunates" would have 
been assigned to a Guards regiment? 
Moreover, would an Imperial guards- 
man have been posted in front of what I 
we know was a fire station? 

As to. the equations -Svidrigailov = 
Wandering Jew; Achilles (“In his impe- 
rial Russian Uniform" jBayieyl; ‘‘wrap- 
ped in a grey soldier’^ coat" (Dostoevs- 
ky]) 1 ^ representative of nationalistic 
orthodoxy - for all their ingeniousness, 
they remain unconvincing. The act of 
suicide is wholly incompatible with the 
notion of the wandering Jew, while the 
idea of a hapless Jew, who speaks 
Russian, being the spokesman of 
Mother Russia just won’t wash. 

Having said all this, I leave Professor 
Bayley his humorous interpretation of. 
this scene. Fdr me it is still “arcane" 

. and; '‘symbolic", steeped in. the eerie 
fog of Petrovsky Island'. 

As Dostoevsky himself might have 
said, had he read Professor Bayley *s 
letter, “Fir, kakoi vzdod' (pooh, bah, 
fiddlesticks)!. 

DAVID I. 'GOLDSTEIN. 

21 quai Malaquajs, 75006 Paris; ' 


A Shorter History' [of. fiteek, Art by 
Marlin ' Robertson (Cambridge Uni- 
versity ; Press) which was. illustrated 
on thp coVer of th$ ;7£S dfJtiiy 24 is . 
also available in paperback at £9.95, .. 
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Ihe bombing of Carman railroad 
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previously unpublished material. 

0 606 00462 8 hardback E6.60 
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Return of the author 


biography and social history 


Really imaginary 


By John Sturrock 

(ihOFFRKY STRICKLAND: 
Structuralism or Criticism 
Thoughts on how we read 

Cambridge University Press. 

0 521 231841 

Geoffrey Strickland is a teacher of 
French literature prepared to resist the 
invasion of literary studies by French 
or - to be fair to the variety of what goes 
on in France itself - by “French" styles 
of criticism. For him there can be no 


one aspect of the Derridan , _ 

seldom if ever noticed: its solipsism . It 
is true tluit if <i text is held to lie fully 
Hutonoinuiisor anchorless, u construct 
of language and “intcrrextuulily" 
whose centrifugal inclining' arc no 
longer (u be correlated with u single 
originating presence, then the decon- 
struct r himself expropriates the glory 
of creation -the meanings which he has 
located, in all their antirchic diversity, 
arc suddenly hi.s, the properly of the 


of literature, in which all readers uf 

gouii will should concur. There is a n _ me 

hint of higotry about this, given the By AntOlIlC (^OITip&gllOn org 

absence of any compelling test of -- - — indi 

verification beyond the appeal to au- 
thorial intentions. The meanings which 
we gather in to ourselves in reading are 
a mixture of the universal and the 
eccentric; but once we have experi- 
enced them there is no reason why we 
should surrender them in (he interests 


t'REDRIC JAMESON: 

The Political Unconscious 
Narrative as a Socially Symbolic Act 
305pp. Methuen. £10.95. 

0 416 31370 L 


gifted render who has guided us to 
them. Strickland might have made 
mure than he does of inis line of attack 


pact with the glamorous, supercharged 
techniques of Barthes or Derrida and 
their flocks. The disjunction in his 
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book's title is to be taken as damning: 
Structurnlism or Criticism, the choice 
is ours; but it is a loaded one. Criticism 
is surely a good, and structuralism 
therefore a not-good; the critic cun 
never be a structuralist, the structural- 
ist has no business claiming to be a 
critic, 

Strickland's essay, however, is by no 
means as combative as his title prom- 
ises it will be. He is of a conciliatory 
and digressive temper, and his down on 
structuralism animates without ever 
governing his book, lie forbears, ns 
others earlier have forborn , explaining 
what structuralism is. He has a short 
chapter near the sturt, endorsing, no 
more, certain vnluable qualifications 
introduced into the Saussurean line of 
thought by the linguist Entile Benve- 
niste; he has a second short chapter 
near the end in which he scores some 
reasonable if also easy points against 
the late Roland Barthes. But nowhere 
docs he say in so many words what it is 
in structuralism that he regards as 
maleficent. His book is anti- 
structuralist, there is no doubt, but that 
will only be fully obvious to those of its 
readers who know already what princi- 
ples structuralism holds to. 

.■;'Tbo central, mo^t heartfelt chanter 
otSfriicfiirflfttoi or.CrtitclsmM cmfed 
• “Thoughts on How' we Read", and this 
occupies ninety of Strickland’s 175 
pages. His wish here is lo reinstate the 
figure of the Author, as a singular and 
hospitable presence beyond or behind 
the text which is attributed to him. 
Strickland is a forthright "intentional- 
ist" who believes that a work of 
literature has a "tnie” meaning which 
is also its “original” meaning, knowing- 
ly invested in it by the person who 
wrote it. The task of the reader - 
guided, if need be, by his teachers - is 
to accede to this definitive meaning. 
He may not share in it wholly, or be 
sure that he hag even found it, but he 
will be inspired to try to do so by his 
faith in its existence, together with the 
knowledge that he Is participating in 
an act of communication between 
author and reader. 

Strickland's adversary in the cam- 
paign which he conducts is not so much 
structuralism, for all its tendency to 
displace authors in favour of textual 
"systems”, but Jacques Derrida, the 
predominant "post-structuralist”, who 
has striven so wordily if also subtly 
these past fifteen years to rid the 
written word of the very “metaphysics 
of presence” on which Strickland 
takes his stand. Stricklund is pointed- 
ly and. intelligently reactionary. Eor 
hint writing arjd .speaking are not to. ; 
be. separated: thetejriisBS yvartn and, 
Immediate : as aoi ..item of converse-' .■ 
i tipm/andi the meanings of what !s : 
written may. be authenticated like 
those, of fchat is sppken by reference 
to their’ Uni quo, source: the live au- 
thor who first put them there. The 
. proper. study oOiterature, therefore, 
is to Journey upstream to the source: 
"the student of literature is a student 
of history” is the logical outcome of 
the. course that ^Stricklaqd has been 
taking: 'This, agreed* ;U*a profoundly 
' dntl-structuraljst ; device to paint bn 
; one’s banner, sfoco structuralism of 
.any kind is I bound, to be a-blstorical 
■ *4, leave It 'ps at best an open 

? quealbh which of the Waitings dis- 
ooverable in 6 text' were fcontenipor- 
1 ary wlth its writfog or intended'll its 


since it goes to the heart of the 
con t radiction of Derrida , who has after 
all made his name as the Great Undoer 
of other men's Doings. He has said, I 
know, that he is ready and willing to be 
deconstructed, as all authors are sus- 
ceptible of being, but his followers are 
not as yet rushing to lake him upon this 
sacrificial ofEcr. His own authority 
survives. 

Structuralism or Criticism is not 
alwuys so successful as this. [t fails to 
engage with the serious structuralist 
theses in respect of convention in 
literature, of the extent to which all 
texts contain purody, plagiarism nnd 
repetition, of the generative force of 
language itself, of the fatal cap between 
what nut hors believe they nave written 
and what renders understand them to 
have written. Strickland wants to put 
the clock back too far, and restore a 
Romantic concept of authorship 
whereby the creator of a work is held to 
be in total nnd undying command of its 
every rightful meaning. This will not 
work. 1 am sure that we all when 
rending assume that what we are 
reading is “intentional 11 in the weaker 
sense of being the product of certain 
Intentions in tne author's mind. These 
intentions may not have preceded the 
act of writing but been discovered in 
that act. But there is no reason to press 
on from this sensible recognition to 
the extremity of arguing, like Strick- 
land. th.it wo should seek to relive 
the author's own semantic experi- 
anmr^tritkltndtB4d4Rl.TeideT.ls too . 
self-effacing, having lost his entitle- 
ment to satisfaction at deriving 
meanings from what he reads 
irrespective of the problem of how 
they got there. 

Nor would all of us feel Strickland's 
urge to establish consensual readings 


of a majority reading, after intelligent 
disagreement with our fellow- readers. 

In view of this pressing call for 
corroboration in the interpretation of 
literature, it is no surprise that Strick- 
land should finish with a subdued but 
positive chapter on F.R. Leavis, who 
taught him and to whose critical prac- 
tice he remains attached. A contrast is 
broached between Leavis and Barthes 
but, like too many other questions in 
this rather bitty book, it is dropped 
before it can take hold. This is a great 
pity because Leavis and Barthes are 
closer to one another than Strickland 
allows. He defends Leavis's celebrated 
and frustrating refusal to declare any 
kind of allegiance to a critical party or 
programme, in his clear desire to be 
heard as nothing other than the voice 
of his own serious response to what he 
was reading. Leavis's authority for 
what he wrote was himself. Barthes, 
on the face of it, was just the reverse, 
repeatedly telling us how he abjured all 
authority, that all interpretations were 
equal, that as a critic he migrated from 
text to text and spoke from within 
them. Yet he had much authority, as he 
knew, and his denials only drew atten- 
tion to the unusual degree of it. By 
constantly shifting his ground and 
revising his methods, Barthes actually 
drew more and more authority into 
himself and made U9 more attentive to 
Barthes than to the literature he was 
writing about. Leavis was the more 
honest of the two in claiming an 
impossible independence, but a strong 
narcissism was common to them both. 

Strickland is too set on disling- 



T , — practico- 

humane from the technico-inert, one 
might say - that he can see no common 
ground between Leavis and Barthes. A 

K eater tolorance towards stnictural- 
n would have warned him that where 
difference exists so too does sameness. 


Artificially artless 



By Lachlan Macklnnon 

JOHN T. GAGE: t 

In the Arresting Eye 
The Rhetoric of Imagism 

188pp. Louisiana State University 
Press. ' 

Q 8071 0790 5 

In this book John Gage not only 
substantially clarifies the issues 
roised by imaelst practice, but also 
offers a seosible discussion of ques- 
tions implicit in many different kinds 
of poetry. He does this by 
approaching .problematic lacunae in 
hnagisl theory, which he shows lo be 
1 frequently sclf-cpnlradictory where' it 
if opt ldool^ktent. t . 

- "iri hfs ffe&t chapter, bage examines 
the-. theoretical premises. themsetVeg. 
paying particular attention to Hulme' 
and Pound. He shows that the 
theory led them, up a blind alley, 
because Its .demands that, their 

. poems be ; free of- all ' convention - 
.would, If carried through, have made 
theth unintelligible; He says, : sens- 
ibly, that- the distance between the 
theory, and ,the poetry is to be ex- 
’ P^iped by the Failure of the former 
rather than; the latter. . 

' /UThri, sddond chapter shows that im^ 
despjte itSTejection of rhetor- 
ic, did; lit Tact .have a rhetoric of its 
own. A rhetoric,, if is pointed out, is 
> .only a persuasive technique, and ,th5 
qiscussion \i : resinned 1 In later chap- 
■ Mli« methods 

:;hi dehul. The first df these looks at the 
usually by explicit 

- 5* simile, on yyhibh. intagist 

■ Gestalt 

i 7; ' * 1 J V' ' ■ -V f iy 

. 'v;. 


terms of figure and ground, the author 
is able to show how unsettling some 
imoglst poems are in their reversibility, 
and, as in Hilda Doolittle’s "Oread , \ 
an equivocal balance is sometimes 
achieved. Gage • next looks at the 
means used to organize longer poems, 
which he shows to have been usually 
aaglomerative rather than organic. 
The reasons for this are taken to lie in 
the imagist insistence on simultaneity, 
which prevented any very sophisti- 
cated interrelations between the parts 
of a poem. 

Finally, we revert to the overall 
problem of imagism as an epistemol- 
ogy. Gage shows that the imagists’ 
attempted self-effacement, leaving 
thinr- — u *■ - ° 



univdcaL 

kind of -natural law will determine 
out responses. , Pound In particular 
believed that this applied in ethics as'- 
much as in feet, that “Is” and 

ought wire one when mediated 
through images of desire.' . .. . 

Gage’s consideration of how simile 
actually works poetically is perhaps 
the best thing In the book. Hfis read- 
mgs of particular poems are succinct 
and I lucid, while the general points 
made have implications, acknow- 
ledged, but unexplored, for much 
contemporary poetry. Although the 
primary intention ,pjf the book Is to 
°“ er . a . [reatment of the assumptions '. 
on which imacistn was grounded, and • 
ip show why the pOems diverge from 
These Assumptions an intention 


elementary, dui nevertheless intellec 
tuaUy.jriippery. aspects of poetry o 
cfeft which are easily forgottqn. . 


Fredric Jameson's book testifies to 
his irritation with a post-Sartri&n cri- 
ticism which, from Ldvi-Strauss to 
Derrida, by way of Althusser. 
Foucault, Barthes and Deleuze, has 
taken Nietzsche as its authority for 
condemning all attempts at interpret- 
ing literature, which it sees as reduc- 
tive. and for posing the question not 
of the meaning of a text but of its 
functioning. Formalism and decon- 
struction are alike in aiming at an 
immanent reading of the text instead 
of a ''totalizing'' one. They extol the 
partial and the local, the fragmentary 
and the disseminated, the haphazard 
and the schizoid. How, without re- 
jecting textual methods entirely, can 
unity and meaning be restored to 
criticism? 

This is Professor Jameson's pur- 
pose. He will not accept the ideal of 
textual immanence or the disintegra- 
tion of the subject. His allegiance is 
to Marxism and his complaint against 
such immanent readings concerns 
their detachment from reality, from 
histoiy. The Text becomes an object 
adrift, unattached to a referent. But 
how can criticism be reunited with 
history, and the text with reality, 
without relapsing into the historicism 
against which Structuralism rightly 
rebelled? Between the referent-less 
text and the text as mere reflection 
of reality, a middle way must be 
sought which will join literature and 
society dialectically. 

fn an extremely long first chapter, 
Jameson distils various French and 
German authors in seqrch of a new, 
noh-tranjcendent hermeneutic mod- 
el, one which can put paid to the 
textuaiists without abandoning the 
Text: that is, give the Text back the 
unity and consistency denied to it In 
the name of Nietzsche. This synthe- 
tic Marxist hermeneutics, which 
Jameson calls “the political uncon- 
scious". is complex: an explosive 
mixture of Althusser and Northrop 
Frye, together with a pinch of (a 
historicized) Greimas ana a soupgon 
of (a dehumanized) Lukacs. From 
Althusser Jameson takes his critique 
of mechanistic conceptions of the 
articulation of culture and society, 
and his accounts of a structual 
causality In which the superstructure 
- including the Text - enjoys a rela- 
tive autonomy; from Frye, he takes 
as a unifying catalyst die well-known 
interpretive code of The Anatomy of 
Criticism which Fryo borrowed from 
medieval theology - the doctrine of 
the four meanings of Scripture: the 
literal, the allegorical, the moral and 
the anagoglc. 

Jameson’s thesis of the "political 
unconscious” likens literature to a 
myth which “must be read as a sym- 
bolic mediation on the destiny of 
community". The Text attempts to 
resolve, in the domain of the imagin- 
ary, the contradictions of social real- 
ity just like the. mechanisms of the 
y“pens4e‘ ’feuvage” . iti Wvi-iStrauss, 
Literature Is a "historical pensde 
sauvage”, and must thus be read - 
interpreted . or rewritten - as being . 
; itself a rewriting of history and of 
-reality. Here, tnen, is the middle 
way between French textualism and 
.theories of representation; in the last 
resort, Jameson’s new hermeneutics 
tends towards perpetual cultural re- 
. volution as the. non-transcendent 
limit of all writing. One might quib- 
ble with the expression “poltticai un- 
conscious”, which raises : the question 
! whether it is to be taken ;as a collec- 
tive unconscious. 'Despite Jameson’s 
allusions to ■ Freud and Lacan, he 
owes his conception of (he "political 
unconscious”* as well as the doubts 
about the states of. archetypes that it 
entails, to Jung. . 

: Di the remaimjer of the book this 
'i'SKS* tsJested o u t ob m ree authors, 
l Balzac, Gissing aftd Confad,. in order 
>to show , the emergence: of the 
bourgeois subject ancf theh its disin- 
.•K- O - • • 


legation of which textualism » only 
the symptom, in the hope of a H 
organization of social life t0 gi ve 
individual back his identity 
leads Jameson to a judicious 
examination of the received view nf 
Bulzacian realism. There is h, 
agrees, realism in Ba[ ZQCi but it ro m e S 
not, as Lukacs would have u 
from the novelist’s sensitivity to wli! 
Heal and social realities. On the con- 
trary the Balzucinn novel is in princi- 
ple utopian rather than realist. But 
reality resists the novelist's fantasy 
which demands systematic satisfac- 
tion or conjuration of the obstacles 
opposed to it by a reality principle 
which is also history. Hence realism 
is a construction intended to moke 
social contradictions in imagination, 
at least, and to indulge fantasies,' 
Balzac, in fact, is a realist the better 
to satisfy his imagination. 

With Conrad, Jameson notes the 
novelist's indeterminate position be- 
tween high literature and popular 
culture, between Proust and 
Stevenson, as represented by the 
contrast between the two parts of 
Lord Jim: the episode of the Patna 
and Jim's life in Patusan. Conrad 
belongs simultaneously to modernism 
and to popular fiction, to textual 
writing and the adventure story. The 
times through which he lived, of 
capitalist rationalization and the 
bourgeois cultural revolution, wert 
those which saw the emergence of 
the imaginaire, as a utopian com- 
pensation for the reification of sodd 
relations- The world was de-reallzed 
by being rewritten impressionistical- 
ly. But with Conrad the Imaginaire is 
ambiguous, at once nrchaic, like the 
stratagem of the story-teller, to 
which he resorts with Marlow, and 
modernist or even post-modernist, as 
with the start of Lord Jim, which 
looks forward to Joyce, Virginia 
Woolf and the “dcriture flottaale" of 
the textuaiists. 

In Gissing, who comes between 
Balzac and Conrad, a post- 
Dickensian stage of the capitalist 
mode of production destroys the 
model of social totality hitherto rep- 
resented by the realist city, dictatlu 
instead the “experimental novel. 
Experimental novels, Zola's for ex- 
ample, imagine other forms of his- 
tory whicli disturb class boundaries 
nnd absolve bourgeois bad faith - 
such is the philanthropic model of 
The Nether World, which might aptly 
have been, compared with its Balu- 
dan equivalent, L' Envers Ae I'hfa- 
toire conlemporalne, since this novel 
lacks the resentment which Jameson 
sees as the novelty of Gissing’s book, 
as well as the mainspring of subse- 
quent bourgeois fiction. 

The originality of Jameson’s read- 
ings comes from the fact that he is 
not content merely to unmask the 
ideological and reactionary in Wcr* 
lure, as Marxist hermeneutics m 
traditionally sought to do, Every 
cultural object contains another, 
progressive dimension, a utopto; 
which Jameson, following 
Bloch, contrasts with ideology. H* 5 
own positive hermeneutics is Ex®* 1 as 
firmly on the utopian as the ideolo- 
gical. Balzac, Conrad and GisSwj 
can thus be saved for a history of nw 
Imaginaire which is . not just ‘ft*® 
consciousness" but also desire. 
axiom of The Political Unconsdotun 
that any text; however ideological.. 15 
also utopian - it contains a P 10 ™/ 56 ; 
Some will not fail to adjudge u»is a 
very optimistic axiom, or even an 
idealist or humanist one, even 
though Jameson takes every pr***"* 
tion not' 1 to. confuse it with wnai 
Marlow has to say in Heart of Dm- 
ness: “The mind of man is capable or 
anything -*.• because everything 8 ® 
it, all the past as well as all l d e 
future." 


Cambridge University Press have re* 
. cemly reissued Semantics, F. R- 
er’s introduction to the subject ror 
students and the general 
(222pp. £12.50. 0 521 28376 jj- 
paperback, £4.50). This second eaj* 
tlon Includes chapters on such top** 
as “Lexical Semantics’’, “SemahM^ 
and Grammar” and 
Meaning’ V atitf the atithorvhas anu. 
taken account of Recent major 
vahee* In the field, notably -in a 
chapter on • ’fSemantici and. 
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An earl and his agitations 

By R. T. Shannon 


GEOFFREY B. A. M. FINI.AYSON: 
The Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury 
1801-1885 

639pp. Eyre Methuen. £19.50. 


639pp. Lyre 
U 431 28200 


If you brave the Piccadilly traffic anJ 
then brave the huddle of ill- 

conditioned young people swarming 

at the base of the “Eros" fountain 
(or Christian Charily or Divine 
Love: there has never been an 

authoritative designation), you can 
read on a series of small panels set 
around the skirt of the bronze man- 
tle a tribute lo rite memory of 


Anthony Ashley Cooper, seventh 
Earl of Shaftesbury, Knight of the 
Garter, born 1801, died 1885, com- 


posed by Gladstone: 

During a public life of half a cen- 
tury/ he devoted the influence of 
his station/ the strong sympathies 
nf his heart/ and the great bowers 
of his mind / to honouring God / by 
serving his fellow men/ an example 
to his order/ a blessing to his peo- 
ple/ and a name lo oe by them 
ever/ gratefully remembered. 

The two allusions to Shaftesbury’s 
aristocratic status are characteristic 
of Gladstone; and they reflect accur- 
ately Shaftesbury's own highly pater- 
nalistic disposition. They pose as 
well a problem at the centre of 
Geoffrey Finlayson's scholarly en- 
terprise of providing an ample and 
comprehensive reconsideration of 
Shaftesbury nearly a century after 
Hodder's three celebratory volumes 
of 1887. 

What Finlayson reveals most vivid- 
ly and rewardingly in his portrait is 
that, ' ' 


“Even Falstaff would not march stone retained his Church interests 
through Coventry with them.") and his special redemptive phi Ian- 
Many of his problems were self- n [" LU * ^ decided that Peel 

inflicted, nutiuly by incompetent s ho wed the better way m a larger 
bigotry. Long before Shaftesbury , effectual notion of re- 

died the influence of the “Saints’’ ^ n, P'! ,m - Budgets wmikl indeed be 
had degenerated into performing as 1 ,e h,,, 8- 

the Establishment wing of the philis- Shaftesbury and Gladstone di- 
tine puritanisni which poisoned verged during the 184t is and 185tJs, not 
Victorian culture. The main count without bitter sentiments on the part 
against Shaftesbury is that he did so Shaftesbury, the outsider, as he 
little to alleviate this toxicity. Denis observed Gladstone's brilliant prog- 
Brogan remarked in 1942 that "the 
ecclesiastical position of the great 
Lord Shaftesbury is probably that 
which appeals least of all to the 
religious ntind of today”. Another 
forty years have done nothing to 
make the weight of that dead Victo- 
rian hand lighter, or the vnlues it 
sought to impose more appealing. 


Nor is there any escape from'it. Anv 
presentation of Shaftesbury which 
deprecates or mitigates the sovereign 
fact that lie abated not a little ui tne 
narrowest and most fanatical “Pro- 
testant” doctrinal severity misses the 
mnin point about hint. Shaftesbury 
was fully assured of the direct ana 


ress towards the heart of the great 
world of politics. For the other cen- 
tral point brought out and under- 
lined by Finlayson is a confessed lack 
of “tissue” in Shaftesbury, a prone - 
ness to failure of nerve, a despon- 
dent awareness that he lacked that 
toughness of fibre with which Glad- 
stone was so copiously endowed and 
without which a great political career 
wus impossible. Thus, a disinterested 
and detached examination of Shaf- 
tesbury concludes not only that chur- 
ches and ministers look precedence 
of social endeavour; it concludes also 
that social endeavour wns a grud- 
gingly accepted second best to retuc- 


constant providential government of tantly renounced political ambition 
the world, the imminence of the The reflections likely to occur as 
Second Coming, the pervasiveness of one stands by Gladstone's tribute on 
sin, the hopeless depravity of msn, Shaftesbury's monument looking up 
with the human heart invariably “de- Shaftesbury Avenue towards Cam- 
ceitful above all things and desper- bridge Circus (the original site of the 
atelv wicked ’. Finlayson cannot be projected memorial in 1886) are apt 
faulted for failing to give full value t0 be on the theme of the mocking 
to this aspect. He is especially good ways 0 f time and chance, immediate- 
on the "great doctrine of Man's cor- [y on its unveiling in 1893 there was 
ruption and infirmity” “coupled with hostility to Alfred Gilbert’s statue, 
the prodigy of the Atonement” with its punning references to a shaft 
which was the core of Shaftesbury’s being buried in the earth (I calculate 

'tar feat the target spot is just in front of 


though an aristocrat, Shaftes- 
bury was always an outsider, both 
socially and politically. He was never 
at ease with his order, rarely on 
speaking terms with his father, awk- 
ward in his Whig upbringing, usually 
at odds with the Tories, invariably 
embarrassed financially, finding 


the lamp-post at the top of Lower 
Regent Street). Was a nude, epicene 
youth really the a most appropriate 
memorial to the man who succeeded 
Wilberfbrce as the embodied consci; 


— stepf 

father-figure substitute, Palmeraton. 
A misfit in his tjme very often comes 
into his own with later generations. 
Shaftesbury, a misfit on a grand 
scale, gets the worst of both worlds. 
He "fits” even worse with us now 
« n j , d ‘ d then. ‘The Hammonds 
offered him in the 1920s as a feature 
in their polemic against the Indust- 
rial Revolution: an unconvincing 
role, increasingly ungrateful since. 
Geoffrey Best's brilliant short survey 
(1964) corrected the Hammonds but 
eschewed biographical ambitions. 
Georgina Battiscombe’s short biogra- 
phy (1974) was the first to oner 
deeper insights into the psychological 
aspect. But the great Victorian repu- 
tation, celebrated by Hodder still lay 
n ruins. Shaftesbury’s ultimate fai- 
lure, perhaps, was to fall Lytton 
Strachey’s test as a target for his 
&nfoew Victorians: too easy. It wbs 
reserved for Charles Whibley to 
arraign for the post-Victorian gen- 
eration Shaftesbury’s egoism, philis- 
tinism, joy-killing raoroseness, in-, 
tolerance, the barrenness of the 
sense of duty which dictated his so- 
cial concern, the isolation caused by. 
his refusal :to “abate by a jot hfr- 
stiff-necked, unconquerable pride”. 
Though never ceasing to strive to 
save from tragedy those who sought 
Ws protection! Shaftesbury, con- 
cluded Whibleyj “will be reraem-. 
■bered as the most darkly tragic fi- 
gure of his generation". 

; This rather hyperbolic interpreta- 
tion is certainly not one sustained by 
Finlayson, His treatment is characte- 
rized by r .gently ‘ disinterested de- 
tachment, • leaning discreetly in the' 
direction of sympathetic awareness 
of Sbajfte ;bury*s problems and bur- 
dens. Indeed, problems and burdens 
fre very much the dominant theme. 
Shaftesbury indulged a penchant for 
being ■ one of life’s victuns;. and he 
h?d. a talent for 'complaint. He- was 
the leader of the, Evangelical in- 
ff/est. He was never happy with it a$ 
«s leader; and it was never much' 
fluent with his leadership.' (“Who is- 
: **bd.. a regiment like' this?': he 

asked detoaiirm&lv ih 1.869 after, the 


notion of justification by works. For 
Shaftesbury, social endeavour, as 
Finlayson makes dear, “like mission 


ary work, was not a way of forcing designed bhattesbury Avenue In the 
God's hand; it was a way of hamio- 1880s to link Bloomsbury with 
nizing with God’s will”. Gladstone In Whitehall and the West End. Thus, 


fact was giving Shaftesbury rather symbolically, they opened the way 

. r _ ' _ J L.. (nr tlia ln.inoinn nf <V.n kr,r,_t nf 


too much of ft philanthropic edge by 


K m _ 

e served fils fellow 
men - as a way of honouring God. 


for the invasion of the heart of 
Victorian values by the ethos for 
which Bloomsbury became noto- 
rious. Shaftesbury himself would 
have relished these ironies. He spent 
his life telling himself he was a fai- 
but it was more important to spend lure and a deserved object of mock- 
laing of churches ery and despair. He was sure that a 
and to send forth ministers of reli- biography or him would be “of small 



money on the bulk 


aion. “All hopes are groundless, all interest, and. of smaller use, to any- 
fegislatlon weak, all conservatism one alive, or anyone to come". The 
nonsense, without this alpha and essence of Finlayson’s disproof of 
omega of policy". that opinion lies precisely, in the very 

"A blessing to his people"? There characteristic terms of tfie explann- 
is a view that Peel, denounced by tion Shaftesbury went on to give: no 
Shaftesbury as a cold materialist, did ,one but himself could know “the 
more good for the people in one reasons on which I acted, the 
budget than Shaftesbury achieved in iabou/s, the difficulties, the. sorrows, 
a lifetime of conspicuous sentimental ihe vexations, public and private, 
agitation. In this respect. Gladstone the 1 have attended my career; the 
provides an instructive contrast, friendships f had to.se ver, the, poll 



theology, and which he found "tar 
more comfortable than any reliance 
on Man’s perfection" (“By God’s 
grace, I hold such a doctrine in ter- 
ror and abhorrence”). 

Shaftesbury’s devotion to and „ 

“eager acceptance of the great, neces- ence of Evangelicalism? (Ironically, 
isary and most comfortable doctrine the Dilly-boy scene over which ne 
of the Atonement" was by no means presides now makes such an Eros 
the channel of a great, necessary and only too appropriate; thus disconcer- 

. most comfortable applicalon of tingly docs life imitate ail.) And is 

eventually a measure of stability only Christianity to social problems. He not the main street of theatre-land a 
in a happy marriage and as the Te- deeply distrusted Christian Socialism cruel satire oh the name of one who 
tainer of his stepfather-in-law and because of its tendencies towards a 


This bookplate (1903) for the Bishopsgute Institute is taken from the Winter 
1 980 issue of The Private Library, Pinner, Middlesex: the Quarterly Journal 
of the Private Libraries Association (subscription £10). h combines a circular 
design by Walter Crane of an imaginary medieval view of Bishop's Cate and a 
decorative base with a tree and London skvline bv C. McCall. 


held the stage in the deepest distrust 
and did his best to prohibit the 
'Pollution” of a production of La 
Dame Aux Camillas ? City planners 
designed Shaftesbury Avenue in the 


which Finlayson perhaps might have deal : temptationSto.: resist ana the 
Wade mote of. Gladstone;: r'happy vwcar and tear of my iricome ond . . . 
child,’ was painlessly bred-an Evange- health". Finlayson has taken Shaftes- 
Ucal. Shaftesbury, tbe unhappy son bury at his word; and has made of 
of wotldly parents, made himself this litany of complaint a biography 
painfully into one (without, it of great interest. 1 
appears, a distinct “conversion” ex- The “reasons” on which' Shaftes- 
, perience). They intersected as pious, bury (or Lord* Ashley, as 'he was 
. ... 0 f Com- until he inherited tbe earldom in 


young men In the House 
. mpns in the 1830s, to all appearances 
'much of the same type; both with 
i first-class degrees . from Christ 
Church, both with the notion that 
tbe great role of die Church wpuld 
be to “‘conservatise’ the kingdom", 
both were ambitious to perform 

S eat services for Gbd in public life, 
ut while Shaftesbury remaifted con- 
fixated at the ami- 


1851) acted are indeed matters to be 
circumspectly treated. Finlayson is 
wisely insistent that “in all his com- 
ments about his own position, the 
state of society, and tbe conduct of 
politics", Shaftesbuiy’s views have to 
pe “approached with care". There is 
the. dimension of . isolation and 
alienation to be considered; there is 
also a dimension of a type of manic- 


tent to be rixatea at me anu- also a dimension or a type or manic- 
intellectual level of religious fan tic- 'depressive psychological pattern, 
ism which he had created for him- which Shaftesbury himself came very 
self, Gladstone found the bigoted early to diagnose and. define; “how 
narrowness he had Inherited stifling, curious apd uncertain, is my charae- 
He emanripafed himself by means of ref”/. he noted in 1829,; '’sometimes 
the “High" doctrine of baptismal re- for a while in the wildest and most 


susceptible; 1 am very soon elated 
and ns rapidly depressed, bath in 
extremes, at one moment in the 
highest joy, then in the deepest de- 
spair". His personality was profound- 
ly unstable. Henry Fox noted in him 
ill 1821 a “dash of madness”. Flor- 
ence Nightingale remarked that had 
Shaftesbury not devoted himself to 
reforming lunntic asylums (os it hap- 
pened, literally the alpha and omega 
of his public work) he would have 
been in one himself. Finlayson 
speculates on the possibility of here- 
ditary cyclothymia, with reference to 
a comparable case-study by Oliver 
. Ransford of David Livingstone. A 
paranoid strain is certainly evident. 

His vulnerability to criticism and 
to political wounds and bruises is a 
chapter in the psychopathology of 
Victorian life.. As tor labours, diffi- 
culties. sorrows and vexations, there 
is no end.. It was a very rare gleam 
of light indeed when, in 1845, Lord 
Ashley congratulated himself on 
“such a thing almost before un- 
known, that a man, without a party, 
unsupported by anything private or 
public, but God and His Truth, 
should have overcome Mammon and 
Moloch, and have carried, in one 
. session, three such measures as the 
' Print-works Regulations and the two 
Bills for the erection and govern- 
ment of Lunatic Asylums! Non 
: Nobis. Domine . : . , Much more 
' indicative of his fortunes . was , the 
Ipad'of abuse fie caused to fall on his 
head when in 1847 he presumed to 
accept the government’s compromise 
proposals on the factory question. 
Shaftesbury was prone to make in- 
jured announcements that he had 
been., "deposed from the leadership 
of the Protestant Party”. "Even on 
my own dunghill”, he sulked in 1871 
over the .Ragged Schpof Union, “I 
am no longer the true Cbajiticleey”. 

• As for friendships severed: Shaf- 
, tesbury was a difficult man to please; 
and his paranoid strain rather eager- 
ly. detected plots and conspiracies. 
Gladstone was shocked t6 discover 
Shaftesbury's real opinion of him 
when Hodder’s; copiously indiscreet 
volumes, came out in' :1887. A par- 


: ticufer .category of those who suf- 
fered a withdrawal of ' Shaftesbury’s 
..countenance were • “Saipts" who 



tended to go soft. There were Bick- 
ersteth ana Venn of the younger 
i generation . in "die full bloom of 
. arrogant unbelief’; and many 1 more 
were similarly “deep-dyed ua this 
1 foul linsiilt Id our Lord ,T of wanting 
to make some accommodations to 


science, scholarship and conscience. 
Was not Jowett. the infidel Master 
of JBnlliol, the son of one of .Shaftes- 
buiy’s old collaborators? And was 
not Ecee Homo . that "most pestilen- 
tial hnoV. ever vumited from titc jaws 
of Hell", written by one who came 
from “tight good Evmtgeltcal 
stock"? His paranoia made it quite 
clear to him that the demonstrations 
against his Sabbatarian efforts to pro- 
hibit Sunday trading (“sedition nnd 
infidelity”) were inspired by Russian 
agents. And it was ecjuaily plain to 
his mind that Renan find written the 
Vie de Jisus for “the most iniquitous 
purposes. 

And as for the political tempta- 
tions that Shaftesbury resisted, -it 
must be allowed that his recorrj Is 
impressive. His place on the India 
Board in Wellington’s administration 
proved such a painful experience - 
that he never thereafter' regained 
confidence in his executive capaci- 
ties. A sense of "predestined failure" 
made him decline an offer by Pal- 
merston in 1830; he .server! Peel 
briefly ns a Lord of the Admiralty in 
1834 m but that was his last political , 
office. His confession of failure was 
to take a place in the Royal House- 
hold; but his dislike of Queen Vic- 
toria (reciprocated) made that re- 
course uncomfortable (be denounced 
her “total Ignorance of th? country 
'and '(he constitution!. her natural vio- 
lence and false courage, -her . ext feme 
and ungovernable Wtlnilncss 1 ’). His 
happiest appointment was as an 
Ecclestiastical Commissioner, from - 
1841. Still; it was something that 
Teel could: think of him for the Lord 
'Lieutenancy of Ireland; and some- 
thing even more that he should hpve 
declined Palmerston's offer of the 
;Duchy of Lancaster and a seat in the 
(cabinet its 1855, and Derby’s offer of 
the Home Office or the Presidency 
of the Council In 1866, These renun- 
ciations stemmed from his ' early 
sense of inadequacy and a conscious 
‘decision to make an alternative, “in- 
dependent" : career of public charity 
and philanthropy. "This clearly is my 
province. 1 am called to this and not 
to any political or social honours”. 
The pious- fiction that . Shaftesbury 
was called to his work when as a 
Harrow* schoolboy he witnessed a 
pauper's funeral does not survive .the 
distinctly rankling note in hU state- 
ment of 1841: “I have taken .that 
course which will exclude me, 
perhap? for. ever, frort\ as hare in the 
official government, .of ’ tlu's . king- 
dom”. This was after the impact pf 
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JK40 of (he Itu port nf die tomniis- 

sinn iin[iiiriri|; irnn C 'liilcl I umi toy- 
men t, the “most frnnnus Blue Bunk 
of tin.* century". Nut fur Shafted bury 
the "path of profit ;imf honour’', hilt 
rather the “path of ‘no £t;iin* .inci 
humility''. 

It taxed nil Shaftesbury's resources 
of humility to watch not only Cilini- 
s tone's progress up the path of profit 
and honour (“mystified, slippery, un- 
certain, politico-Churchman, a non- 
Romanist Jesuit", "impetuous and 
revolutionary'’, “utterly uni rust wor- 
thy") hut ulsu that of the "Hebrew" 
Disraeli. That Disraeli was n Jew 
and "sprung from an inferior station” 
was in itself a “good thing", as it 
demonstrated the "liberality of our 
institutions”; but Disraeli's behaviour 
in 1867 over Reform revealed him as 
having accepted the '‘Condition of 
Satan , a "leper", "without princi- 
ple. without truth, without feeling, 
without regnal for anything human 
or de vine, beyond his own personal 
ambition". Shaftesbury, it should he 
emphasized, was not in the least 
anti-Semitic: he had a great rever- * 
ente for the Jews as bearers of ;i 
divine legation; nnd spent a good 
part of his life in plans for their 
conversion, and their repatriation to 
the Holy Land us a necessary pre- 
condition of the imminent apocaly- 
pse. He had much ado in this conne- 
ction with the project or a bishopric 
of Jerusalem (the first bishop de- 
clined to sail thither on Ii.M.S. 
infernal, but was quite content with 
H.M.S. Devastation): Shaftesbury 
made a point of bowing to Jews in 
the streets of German wittering 
places; no doubt to their puzzlement. 

The private dimension of Shaftes- 
bury's difficulties and sorrows and 
vexations gets from Finlay son its ful- 
lest exposure. Mrs Batliscomhe had 
asked the question about the extent 
to which Shaftesbury's public disabi- 
lities derived from an emotionally 
crippled childhood. He himself iden- 
tified ns the salient feature in his life 
the fact that his parents disliked him. 
Finfnyson cautiously points out that 
Shaftesbury's allegations in rlirs mat- 
ter need to be treated as dreams- 
. v ,peerty -as. iq other*. The sixth earl 
'. and" hU" Iddy (a ' daughter' !bf -the'.'- 
fourth Duke of Marlborough) seem 
to have been conventionally careless 
parents but not brutes. They may 
indeed have provoked Shaftesbury 
into bis religious zealotry,, which in 
turn would have not endeared him to ■ 
them. And Shaftesbury's relationship 
with his own eldest son Rnd his 
daughter-in-law [that daughter of 
Hern) was difficult, to say the least. 
Moreover, the alternative domestic 
scene into which Shaftesbury retre- 
ated was odd enough for a man of 
Strict religious principles, He married 
Minny Cowper, Melbourne’s niece 
and (probably) Palmerston's daugh- 
ter; Shaftesbury was highly embar- 
rased that Palmerson took so long 
to marry his mistress after Lord 
Cowper's death in 1837. Nor was he 
ever quite at ease in the Palmerston 
menage at Broadlands. The habit or 
pleasiireatile activities on the sabbath 
especially "grieved his soul”. "What 
a predominance of worldly .spirit!" 
“Woe Is me, that l am constrained to 
dwell in the tents, of Kedar”. 

The tents of Kedar at least gave 
Shaftesbury the satisfaction' of being 
“near (he fountain head" when Pal- 
merston was in office, and especially 
when he was prime minister for 
. .almost the wholq of the decade 1855- 
• .65; He' was in a. position to influence - 
' f-PafmijTstan's 'tcclesiBsticnl • appoint- . 
- . rnents, since' the prime -minister Midi ’ 
;not know Mokes frtsm. Sydney Smith": 

1 /.and ■. treated. God ? as a ■ benigrt but'. 

■remofc foreign Great Power. Shflf- . 

' ..tasbury did not always get his own 
'Whvi and Palmerston would occa- 
sionally prefer an "adherent of 
■ , Beliar (if only because Palmerston, a 
sob of St John the Evangelist, in- 
sisted On keeping '■ the bench of 
■ bishops decently stocked with Cam- 
.. bridge men),. . Shaftesbury's weakness 
;6s: an' ecclesiastical adviser was that 
■ -he /wait hbs'tile to leanied diving 
confining them Tp. deaneries,. and in- 
sisted on active,: parochial.. ,bishw& 

, whose Intellectual shortcomings scam. 

. datized Gladstone. At least Shaftes- 


of Minuy’s unde Me I bun me! A scene 
not even that nf a heathen, fur then 
there ivnulii have been the "image of 
a ritual"; “it w.t. the death e«T an 
animal"; no prayer, not a syllable 
about repen fence, mercy, or judg- 
ment.) 


Dignitary with decor 


supererogatory detail which cannot 

mSii 1 ) ri:|1l ’ ,,,ei,cc ' ,,1crcy ’ ur ,u "*' By Edward Norman recent "American^ 

' z - - — — - — - - British historical figures nave be- 

Shaftesbury’s dependence on Pal- r^., . .... . n .j7 FII “ come remarkable for this unhappy 

inersion is measured bv the extent of „ .. characteristic. Professor Baker 

his panic as Palmerston declined and Beyond rort ana Prejudice exudes it at every pore. Here the 

by his sense of desolation in an un- Charles Lloyd »'f Oxford. 1783-1829 reader will discover such futilities 
congenial era alter 18*5 as Glad- 245pp. University of Maine at RS n ponderous analysis, by profes- 
sion: and Disrueii entered upon orono Press. $20. sion, of 127 members of the Eton 

their inheritances. This was not the — — - Fifth Form of 1802, (“Of the 14 

only thine that made the new era , .. , young men who would become 

uncongenial. Shaftesbury increasingly ," hcn “ishop Lloyd °' Oxford died m jij, ar y officers, four would be kil- 
found himself out of humour with ln . i usl U if r u ,. c £ ol ca led in the Napoleonic War, and 
the new trends in philanthropy. He excitements over Catholic Emanci- anot her 14 were destined for posts 
disliked the fanaticism of the new P 0,lon » nei, ‘ ier ,™ s * an,, v n f )r in the colonies or India.’’). We are 
anti-alcohol movement. He detested colleagues provided a permanent t j, e dates an j p r j ces 0 f the 

every aspect of the Salvation Army. men ? ona - l0 !£, ™ volumes in the Bishop’s rather 

He associated in the early stages ■ . hi “ e unremarkable library. There is even 

with the Charity Organization Socie- was rt i° T a paragraph describing the weather 

ty's rationalization and tightening-up JjfTjJ ““Sj? “ ™ in lhe V ear of Lloyd’s death. To 

of the provision of relief, hut he do Baker justice, it must be 

soon complained about a warit of tiie c J\ ri !% u ^,. d ' f n r lL.. r recorded that he shows occasional 

old merciful paternalism. He had no- ^ ^ EL Un Si Si restraint in this regard. Noticing 

thing whatever to do, it seems, with Jiwny of those who might nave (ha[ Lloyd - s assau f t th | 

• the most famous campaign of right- [ l ' r d n,s ^. SU*' the opponents of Catholic Emancipa- 

eousness of the time. Josephine But- u J& don in the House of Lords centred 

Jers ugiMimn against the Contagious m, n ii “i.,rnrn«T * u P on those who had * as the Bisho P 

Diseases Acts by which the state hls 8 real P U P 1 *- turncoat Peel * put jt ) “ rea clied that time of life 
legislated for, and thereby condoned. Even had that not been so, when most men have seceded from 

licensed prostitution. Why? This is a however, the case for fixing his the busy scene of human life”, 

question Finlayson does not ask: lint greatness was not altogether Baker rather heavily adds: "The 
he ought to have. Nor did the new obvious. He was an uncorrupt if validity of Lloyd’s interesting asser- 

times care that much for Shafies- rather worldly man; but he was tion could be determined only by a 

bury. He was hurt not to be asked to neither a formidable scholar nor an statistical analysis of the ages of 

join (he revivalists Moody and Sunkey effective administrator. He wrote the pro-Catholics.” TTte reader's 

on their committee in the 1870s. He almost nothing, and an enormous relief on discovering (hat this is not 
relapsed, grumblngly, into u figure- amount of his lime was expended then provided surpasses most other 
head role, denouncing Che "mischief in attempting to manipulate others sensations to be derived from these 
of State Aid' 1 nnd reflecting that in the hope of arranging patronage pages. 

though “hitherto we have done loo satisfactorily. In the world of the ~. . ... . .... 

little" it was now to be feared that early nineteenth century that was , , ri h ?, re ,.? an , be ,l,tle doubt that 
"in some respects we may do too perhaps unavoidable. It was also Lloyd s 'de alone was scarcely of 
much .... It is a melancholy system hardly novel, in the University not .® to a biogra- 

thal tends to debase a large mass of society of the lime, that a Profes- Pty J 1 ?® stlence ^ of a century- 
people to the condition of the sor of Divinity should attract an an d-a-nau has testified to that. By 
nursery, where children loo!* lo the obituaiy notice which observed that ?y en , 8 8 e H eroiJS standards, 
father and mother, and do nothing he never “in the slightest degree hls 1 subject s claim to this late 
for themselves". distinguished himself in the world mem °^ . derives from his 

Pertain !v m' , k, nr Fin of letters". His lack of Importance capabilities as a teacher rather than 

livsS? exert 1 knotni^nf v clearly made his correspondents as a man ° f orimnal thought or as 
buS^' ^rc in f oT ShaftS: le « than reverential in the treat- * successful activist. He was an 
hnrv’^l^hiUf in hit wh^ ^ent of his missives. In consc- ambitious man and a fixer. He 

burv s liehiilf in that .ma where Jence ovcr mjinv n f r f, e nre&sinc see ms lo have lectured competently 

bhaflesburv most needs convincing ^j ncerns 0 f t h e day. his opinions antI conscientiously - at a time 

cl £ ll "? madtf fQl l h| m,- /.yge^gale been lost Afte ^' reference, for when others often did not - to (he 


so great or as decisive as rente 
sented in these pages. Peel J,*. 
pupil when he was at Ch*. 
Church, and Baker tries to estS 
lish a lasting connection. The tun 
men certainly had a number «! 
mutually convenient cxchanoes 
mostly relating to questions of pat. 
ronage. As a fairly senior member 
of the episcopal bench Lloyd was 
also consulted about Catholic 
Emancipation. The evidence for 
anything beyond a surface relation- 
ship is lacking, however, and when 
an attempt is made, as by Baker 
to show that the two men cooper- 
ated over the Bullion controversy, 
in 1819, the texture of interpreta- 
tion becomes very thin indeed 
Peel’s grent Oxford adviser here 
was Edward Copleston, not Lloyd, 
interestingly enough, Lloyd on one 
occasion compared ■ himself with 
Copleston: early in 1826, in the 
course of a letter to Peel soliciting 
the see of Oxford should it fall 
vacant. With that degree of mod- 
esty so characteristic of the Angli- 
can hierarchy - and which itself 
disclosed his suitability for office - 
he considered himself as high 
above Copleston “as the Andes to 
a molehill”. Throughout the entire 
Church of England, Lloyd added, 
his own appointment would be a 
popular one. “When his own 
career was at stake". Baker inno- 
cently remarks, “Lloyd was seldom 
given to understatement". Of such 
are the successors of the Apostles. 

The failure lo elicit new informa- 
tion about Lloyd's private life is a 
major disappointment of this study. 
That is scarcely Baker’s fault: he 
. has done what ne can: he has pro- 
bed every obscurity, he has emp- 
tied every learned receptacle in the 
pursuit of fresh stuff on his sub- 
ject. But the new details contained 
in this volume relate entirely lo 
Lloyd's teaching activities. The 
reader learns almost nothing about 
Lloyd's wife, or his family life; and 
the occasional oblique glimpses of 
his dull personality are rather eco- 
nomically distributed throughout 
the book. That is hardly suipnm 
As a young man, Lloyd had model- 


was lo act as a focus of oublic atten- , r ‘ BaKer > ,n mis i: 8 ,’. ‘ ‘ u Y"" 111 * an as a young man, Lloyd had moan- 

tion: Victorian iconography makes it sludy * has t0 remark * hat ,,unfor - a PP^ ilUnient he occupied concur- led his character and disposition 
absolutely clSr S?he P moT e "inl «? have no . record of ™ily with his bishopric. Since upon the then Dean of Christ 


absolutely cl*>ar that the mow* “om mnaieiy we nave no . record Ot wun wnopne. amec 
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cMmnev-sw«D < ; aUS rafle^ m schaQls i ^: lers " "* ™ d . o* l>»s tu be emerged u leaden <S Tracmri.n- 

the creator was S^afleshurv's im- conlenl the information that ^ sm * a fragile thread may be dis- 
press 8 Shaftesbury faUed dismallv Tn Lloyd “was the first person ever to cer " e< ? connecting Lloyd with the 
Eif nrimervuS “evanS“"thc P lbUsl > n ' Book* of Common ecc,cs ‘“"cal AulklSrung which 

“ Prayer with md-lettered tubric". It ”““r«d iu.t alter his demise, 

peon™ fand rar that matter lhe was " ol - •»«» <>"= circumstances Bak fr makes the most of it The 

Fndmns and the Ch ncL for whnm of ,he day. exactly an astounding reminrscences of the Oxford divines 
fulfil? f aI^ Wh0m achievement. ^ ar e exhaustively turned over to dis- 

he had high hopes). He failed even cover references to thHr inHohu>H. 

to save the Church from the infidel Although the reader may iustifi- ness to Lloyd; but when the dcsic- 

Neologians or the popish Puseyites. ably query the intellectual value ol: cated fruits^ of this research arc 

‘uii in . hls secondary quest to a Me of Uoyd, however, this book: yielded they scarcely make even a 

alleviate social distress by indepen- does have merits; It is a gentle; mouthful. Newman, Froude, and 

dent paternalism and being an exam- and informed account of early Puacy aU attended his lertures. 


A Good Read 

That summer it was Ibsen, Marx and Gide. 

I got auc of His you-stuck-up-bugger looks: 
ah sometimes think you re(id too many boohs. 


: anything"; they came “to nothing 
■ satisfactory". That is hardly the 
sort of reflection that should lead 
to the supposition, entertained by 
- Professor Baker, that Lloyd played 
“a considerable part" in the Found- 
ation of the Oxford Movement, 
that he "was the instructor of the 
Tractarlans”. 

There is, similarly, some exagg- 
. eration of Lloyd's significance as 
an . educationalist. Baker sees him 


PI 
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bury had the cqnsolntion oP- praying 
over the dying ; Palmerston, in 3865 
an'ri convinced ftimself that 1 the old. 
man had "joined in the ebnfftssiop of 
sins and trusted in the merit* of thd 
All-powerful . : Redeemer". (HavL 
different froi^t the; ghastly death-bed; 


y poring ootr Kttfka, or Kbig Lear. ' 

. ; The only score you 'd bother with V your darts, 
or fucking football , . 

■ (All this in my mind.) 1 : 

I’ve to me round to your position on' the Art**"’ 

. but put it down ii» poems, that's the. bind; ’• ) 

These poems about you, dad, should mako good reads 
for the bus you took. from Beestou into town 
^■'ijfer people wlth-no time like you inLe^ds - •' ■ ' ■ 

once I’m writing T can't put you, cf own l- , , 


his wig and his card games, his 
obessive “concern”, not with the 
/enlightenment pf the mind, but 
with place 'and office. He was 
deany also careful In the perfor- 
mance of his obligations. But he 
was emphatically not the precursor 
of reform .‘.The best that can be 
said about Lloyd’s intellectual con- 
tribution is actually disclosed in 
° a ) cer 8 - own summary:- Ms 
; tho rough treatment of the Scrip- 
tures made a lasting impression on 
the . stolid mind of Pusey". in 
Nrtvman s account of his early 
. intellectual and spiritual , develop- 

•HU .SL55. ° f . the 
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upon the then Dean of Christ 
. Church, Cyril Jackson - whom one 
contemporary adequately described 
as an “inspired swine' 1 . Nothing 
like that about Lloyd, of course: 
he was merely, according to Baker, 
one who was - given to “sarcastic 
banter", who was regarded as "b 
bully". Newman recalled that Uoyd 
bullied him for "being an Evangej- 
ical”. Perhaps, at least, in this 
instance, the effect of Lloyd's pen- 
chant had a more oauetuous out- 
come than he would have foreseen- 
Profesaor Baker says quite bluntly 
of Lloyd - as one would expect of 
episcopal material - that ne w« 
“neither saintly nor mystical, nc 
harboured no inclinations toward 
such virtues". One of bis pupils. Id 
A rather sneaking letter to hls own 
mother, recorded a shocked disap- 

? rovai of Lloyd’s gambling habits. 

'et Lloyd was not without d* 
rational virtues pf his time. He i was 
decent, conscientious, reliable » 
led upon for help. He was even 
Interested in religion. The ment or 
his biography cannot rest upon we 
exploration of such qualities, how* 
ever, for tfjey sre scarcely heroic 
or unusual. 

' .' Professor Baker's study t fe 

academically rather light-weight.; 

: What be has done - and done 
extremely well - is to provide us 
with a splendid series of 
of early nineteenth-centuiy OxfoTO; 
It is an aggregate of images w,I0 *r 
value resides .both in their accuracy 
and in their inherent interest, toe 
Anglican dignitary, in the centre oi 

the frame is pretty small compare 
with, the I ana scape In which, he? 


with, the landscape In which, h© ? . 
set. / 
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approach. We gel no recognition, lor 
instance, that the failure nf M'rtud- 
deq's government was a failure of 
Iranian democracy, still less any 
attempt to explain this failure. For 
Katouzian a failure of democracy is a 
contradiction in terms: it can only 
have been destroyed by despotic 
forces hacked by foreign interests. 
Katouzian's ideal' is (he “nielli perso- 
nality, force, parly, both indepen- 
dent from foreign powers and 


The Iranian Revolution of 1979 and 
the collapse of the Pahlavi regime 
was greeted by many intellectuals in 
the West, as well as in Inin, with 


euphoric anticipations of a new age. 
Anti-Pahlavi propaganda had made 
it certain that there would be little 
sympathy for the fallen monarch 
anywhere, but it was only the rare 
few who foresaw from the start the 
likely consequences of the wholesale 
destruction of a way of life that had 
dominated Iran with increasing 


momentum for more than fifty years. 
Homa Katouzian's book, though 
published only this year, was largely 
completed before the Revolution, 
and revised tiicreafter in two stages. 
So in March 1979 he could still 
write: "It is to be hoped that for 
once, after centuries, the dialectic of 
Iranian history will yield a progres- 
sive synthesis'’. Yet already by the 
following September his growing dis- 
illusionment is clear: “It appears that 
the Iranian people have been con- 
demned to act as the guinea-pigs for 
zealous social experimentation - one 
day, by despotic pseudo-modernists, 
and, another day, by authoritarian 
traditionalists; and that the hope that 
a genuine Iranian synthesis of worthy 
traditional and modem values and 
techniques might break this truly vi- 
cious circle has again been 
thwarted.” 

Katouzian's book is well written, 
packed with little-known facts, re- 
plete with illuminating flashes of in- 
sight. He has much that is new and 
interesting to say about ■ the party 
politics, political manoeuverings ana 
individual intrigues of the period. 
For these things alone the book is 
well worth reading. It is rather his 
interpretation of the fftets that is 
open to question. 

The chief trouble is that, like too 
many social scientists, he starts off 
with a preconceived “model”. For 
him (he is over-fond of jargon) the 
Pahlavi .regime was a '•petrolic 
pseudo-modernism". This, in Katou- 
rian’s view, was a bad thing; and so 
it becomes necessary for him to con- 
demn it on all counts. Good cannot 
come out of evil, we must assume. 
Tne desire for sweeping reforms is 
. dismissed as “obsessive and emotion- 
al socio-economic cravings”: Indus- 
trialization, railways and roads,- judi- 
cial reform and the codification of 
laws, educational expansion, female 
emancipation and' family legislation - 
these were only ploys to ensure the 
supremacy and permanence of the 
regime. 

Katouzian sees, the history pf the 

E ast fifty years a* a simple struggle 
etween the forces of democracy, led 
by such “Intelligent, moderate, dedi- 
cated, Idealistic” figures as Mod- 
arres, the Uberai religious leader of 
the 1920s Mosadaeq, the na-' 
bonalist prime minister of the ear- 
£ 1950s, Khalil Maleki, the Third 
Force leader, on the one hand, and 
the conservative and despotic powers 
on the other, led by the Shah and his 
arrogant, corrupt, infamous, pack 
of wild docs, soulless ounoets”- 


imposed to the historic and function- 
al Iranian despotism”. But he does 
not explain why groups such as the 
Third Force, which he praises as 
most typically Iranian, never scent to 
have attracted much support. It is 
not enough to suggest that all those 
who do not support such idealism 
arc at best “acting against their bet- 
ter judgment”, nnd at worst "ser- 
vants, henchmen, lackeys" of the 
regime. 

However it is what Katouzian 
leaves out; rather than what he says, 
that mars his analysis. He dismisses, 
for instance, the role played by the 
huge influx of landless peasants into 
the cities, where their presence 
formed the bnckbone of the risings 
of 1978 and 1979, in a single sent- 
ence: "many of these immigrant 
peasants participated in this revolu- 
tion" - an understatement if ever 
there wps one! He nowhere mentions 
the increasing numerical dominance 
of young people, the result of health 
measures and a rising birthrate; in 
1976 some 53 per cent of the popula- 
tion were under the age of twenty. 
But most Important of all, it is not 
until his final chapters, with the be- 
nefit of hindsight, that he has any- 
thing significant to say about the role 
of Islam in Iran. 

Perhaps he cannot be blamed foe 
this. To most observers, even in the 
late 1970s, the power of the Shi‘a 
hierarchy in Iran seemed to be on 
the decline. It is still far from clear 
(and certainty there is no explanation 
in Katouzian's book) how the reli- 
gious institution developed so rapidly 
into a powerful political force. Prob- 
ably the most serious mistake is to 
regard the Islamic Revolution in Iran 
as in any sense a spiritual revival. 
Formed and supported only by the 
political wing of the religious hierar- 
chy, U was a simple bid for political 
power drawing its main support from 
the urbanized peasants, hitherto un- 
poiiticized. who instinctively turned 
to the mollas for leadership. Young, 
unemployed, deprived, poorly edu- 
cated, they were easy mefit for the 
demagogic appeals of Khomeini and 
his supporters. Having nothing lo 
lose, tncy could easily oe moved by 
calls to self-sacrifice and martyrdom, 
to say nothing of the fulminations 
against minorities like the Baha’is or 
the Jews, the xenophobic rantings 
against the “satanic” foreigners, the 
castigation of the irreligious 
bourgeoisie. Such exploitation of the 


the ruligiiHit ami the secular: the 
clerical leaders have piditical 
Weajxiiis at their disposal, it they 
wish to use (hem. As Kuinuzi.m 
points i >ut. the religious hierarchy is 
ny no means unanimously helimj 
Khomeini. n«»r support ive of the idea 
[lint tile nu ill. is should involve them- 
selves directly in government. Indeed 
orthodox Shi'i thought has generally 
heal against such involvement, even 
when It has advocated theological 
superintendence of secular govern- 
ment. Khomeini himself in his writ- 
ings has seemed in the past to favour 
this view, notably in Iris l V/.rviir-e 
f-ijr/ifi (Theocratic Guardianship'), 
and it may well be that the practical 
problems of enforcing such supervi- 
sion while remaining aloof have 
forced him against his will into die 
direct rule system (hut seems now to 
be taking over. No doubt the youn- 
ger, more politically-minded mollas 
welcome this back-door entry into 
the political arena. Tire fact that they 
have neither training nor experience 
is unlikely to be u deterrent. 

The severest indictment of Kntou- 
ziun's analysis, as indeed of most of 
his democratically-minded contem- 
poraries, is his failure to see what 
the ultimate outcome of the Revolu- 
tion was likely to be. This is scarcely 
surprising, given his simplistic view 
of the Ime-up of forces during the 
Pahlavi regime. By virtually ignoring 
the religious hierarchy, whom they 
saw as little more than incidental 
allies, the democratic opposition to 
the Shah, made no provision for the 
possibility that a section of the cler- 
ics would capture the whole move- 
ment in order to establish a regime 
ensuring complete power for them- 
selves. 

The Khomeinist regime is now in 
the process of establishing a form of 
despotism thpt has all the evil fea- 


tures of the previous regime, with, 
so far, none of its good points. All 
opposition is to be stamped out, 
democratic institutions are to be dis- 
mantled (“die will of the people can- 
not be set against the Will of God"); 
intellectuals, minorities, even the in- 
dividual, are to be eliminated from 
Iranian life. The arrest and execution 
or imprisonment of political oppo- 
nents, the suppression of the press, 
the banning of political parties, the 
closure of the universities, the en- 
forcemeitt of religious practices such 


as tin? wearing of tin.’ veil, ate ull 
part i if (lie process. Meanwhile (lie 
economy has. been destroyed, the 
educated technocratic elite driven 
into exile, (he country plunged into u 
totally unnecessary war with neigh- 
bouring Iraq; ami Iran's foreign sym- 
pathizers und potential supporters 
have been almost wholly alienated. 

The intellectuals cannot Ire 
absolved of ail Name for what has 
happened. During the Pahlavi reg- 
ime iheir characteristic stance was f»» 
remain outside lhe political game, to 
regard the regime as corrupt and 
therefore luiiou cl table while benefit- 
ing from its practical achievements, 
to criticize without constructing. 
Naively they seem to have believed 
that (lie overthrow of the Shah, 
achieved with whatever allies they 
could muster, would icud directly to 
a democratic regime run by liberals 
and moderates of Katou^ians’s 
stamp. It is ironic ilint the liberal 
commitment to the concept uf popu- 
lar democracy should have e mi bled 
the mollas to gnin supremacy by 
manipulation of tne "will of the ’mas- 
ses", while in feet proposing to re- 
place the popular mandate by the 
"Will of God . 

Nowadays many intellectuals both 
inside ami outside Iran (for many 
have left) are beginning to realize 
what tiicy have done. By helping to 
destroy the Pahlavi governmental 
apparatus, they have thrown the way 
open to Khomeinist reaction. The 
complaint of some of them, that “we 
laid the tarmne, and the mollas 
drove along it", might be more 
realistically phrased: “we pulled 

down the dam, and the flood waters 
of fundamentalism poured through 
it’’. Against this, vague notions of a 
democratic, decentralized system of 
government as outlined by Katou- 
zian, leaning neither towards the 
modernism ot the Pahlavi regime nor 
the Islamic traditionalism of the 
Khomeinist*, arc almost irrelevant. 

More and more people are begin- 
ning to see, in the shape that "Isla- 
mic government” is taking in Iran, a 
betrayal of true Islamic principles - 
the responsibility of the individual 
before God, the brotherhood of 
man, humanity and compassion, 
tolerance and open-mindedness. But 
more to the paint, (lie motives of the 
regime’s grass-roots support, the 
urbanjzed peasants, are tls materialis- 


tic us tltoic of any other deprived 
people. They want food, clothing, 
housing, and when these do not re- 
sult from their present leaders' poli- 
cies, they will look to someone else. 
Nu one can predict the outcome of 
the struggle for power that will fol- 
low the death uf Ayatollah 
Khomeini. It m.iv well signal the 
collapse nf the Islamic regime. But 
what will take its place? 


Burry Rubin’s hook covers the 
same historical ground as Katou- 
zian's. hut is liunfiy comparable with 
it. For the most part it is a straight- 
forward summuiv of political de- 
velop me ms in him from the fall of 
Mosauldcq in 1953 to die dentil of 
the Shnh in July 1980 (fhc first two 
chapters, starting with the 'Constitu- 
tional Revolution of J906, arc neith- 
er accurate nor original). The au- 
thor's purpose, certainly, is Jo write 
sin account of American involvement 
in Iran, and (his absolves him front 
attempting any deeper insights into 
Iranian society and politics, though it 
docs not stop him from occasionally 
doing so, generally with rather su- 
perficial results - though his charac- 
terization of the most recent cvenls 
is good. The chief value of the book 
is the use (he author has made of 
American archives, and it is a pity 
thal it was not passible far him ta 
pursue these beyond the Mosaddcq 
period, for the subsequent chapters, 
drawing almost entirely on American 
press and radio reports, tell us little 
that is new. Nor are these sources 
balanced by anything from Iranian or 
even British sources, so Ihut the 
overall effect,' in spite of Rubin’s 
critical attitude towards American 
policy, begins to sound like an apo- 
logia foT the twists and turns of 
American diplomatic dealings with 
the late Shah. 

The general impression that 
emerges is one of American imjx>- 
tence rather than Incompetence, 
though there is little evidence of any 
deep understanding by American di- 
piomats and intelligence ofikers ol 
the forces beneath the surface of 
Iranian society. And of course i! 
could also be construed ns a refuta- 
tion of charges of American man- 
ipulation of Iranian politics. Rubin 
himself shows some awareness of the 
political role of Khomeini and ills 
associates, and the book is certainly 
much easier to read than Kalou- 
. zian's, even if it is not so profound. 


ysa Acts of apostasy 

id martyrdom, JL J 


of Islam. There is a striking contrast was duly branded a kafir , that is. on 


of wild dogs, soulless puppets’ 1 - 
(Katoukiqn has a nice line in invec-i 
live); supported by the foreign pow-’ 
era, among whom he names (of 
course), Britain, Ameripa and Russia 
« particularly blameworthy (though 
to his credit he does discount tne 
conspiracy" theory beloved of many 
Iranian commentators); Nationalism, 
however, he places firmly jf some- 
what- inconsistently In . ithe - enemy 
camp,, and therefore, contrary to 
appearances, “Musaddiq was “not a 
nationalist'!. 

■ J.Mfwb .of his work is vitiated by 
: . “cowboys • and | Indians”: 


and deprived is reminiscent of the 1 
demagogy of Hitler in the 1930s or 
of the National Front in Britain to-. 
day. The adulation of a charismatic 
leader is not of course confined to 
Iranians, but it is by no means un- 
characteristic of them: For a time the 
Shah filled this role j and wheh. he 
failed, the emotions were quickly 
and easily transferred to the person 
of Khomeini. Propaganda emanating 
from Islamic Republican sources 
bears a marked resemblance to that 
put out by the Pahlavi political 
machine; One has only to substitute 
the name and photograph of the 
Ayatollah for those of the Light of 
the Aryans,' or Islamic for prfe- 
Islamic imagery, - and the transforma- 
tion is' complete. 

.At this point we Encounter a com- 
mon theme of defenders of "Islamic” 
revolutions - .that, in contrast to the 
West where politics, and religion are 
kept separate, in Islam there is no 
such division. In fact neither proposi- 
tion is true, nor iii any case are they 
relevant. All political institutions 
owe their development to the idaolo : 
aical and ethical principles woven 
. into the fabric of .the society that has 
given them' birth.' But; this docs not 1 
mean theocratic government. Islam, 
like any other faith; Incorporate* 
both, the spiritual and the political, 


By J, F, P. Hopkins 
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Taha HussOih was bom In. an Egyp- 
tian village in 1889. He was blind 
from early childhood (a fact never 
explicitly - mentioned in his auto- 
biography) but. this disability did not 
prevent him from rising to a com- 
manding "position in the Arab literary 
world. He died in 1973. He wrote 
widely and influentially in a melli- 
fluous and simple but highly idiosyn- 
cratic style on topics' in Arabic litera- 
ture and social affqiRi,. taught in the 
Egyptian University,' and was - for a 
short time (1950-52) Minister of 
Education. He initiated • and vigor: 
■ously pursued many! controversies 
but will be particularly remembered 
for the furore, provoked by his book 
On Pre-Islamlc Poetry (1926). Pre- 
Islamic Arabic poetry, is a ' remark- 
able >' phenomenon of which the 
Arabs are rightly extremely proud. 
The' traditional. belief. among them is' 
thaV this poetry (of which there is a 
vast quantity) was produced- by the 
Arabs before Islam, preserved by 
oral transmission, and committed fo r 
writing only after the establishment 


infidel. This did not really affect his 
career, in fact it increased his popu- 


later times much- was forged for reli- 
gious or political purposes. Thus a 
controversy arose among European 
scholars as to its precise nature and 
status, and some have been led to 
believe that it is unsafe to make any 
deductions from material of Such clu- 
, biotis authentfejty. .. , r ;. •. 
‘.['This iwis, Jh general: lhe attitude 
taken by Taha Hussein and \Vas of a 
piece with his disgust at the Egyptian 
religious establishment, dearly visi- 
ble in his autobiography. Pre-fslamic 
poetry is part of the fabric of Islamic- 
tradition (which does not clearly dis- 
tinguish religious from , secular) and 
by impugning its authenticity Taha 
Hussein was attacking the integrity 
of the earliest, (by axiahi un, cor- 
rupted) Muslims fay accusing them of 
fraud, and also, ,by implication, cast-: 
ing doubt on the authenticity of the 
Koran itself, for the exegesis oif 
whjch the! ancient poetry. iS often 
invoiced. Indeed, he stated explicitly 
that the Koranic passages mentioning 


IsHmael and Abrahairf art myths. not HjjJ® JS n i £ J*rlvw,?S 
to be taken literally. To the ortho- d ^*J h ^. ea h r 1 ! y JJSJ 

dox' this made Taha tf (rise to. an riSi 

apostate, • and the religidus. author- Introduction -by Pierre Cadu 

ities deployed all their disciplinary. — : — — 

resources against him. They did not - ibrime r«anD 15 tip. Aspn. 

believe ’ in- intellectual' freedom, 1 ' • ■ i . •_ 

whereas Taba Hussein was. an ardent- sEcowci -class postage faio < 
advocate of freedom of thought and .. york. nv. price suss, subscribers 'us (by 

m mrrWctfW in We*t A,R *FlEIOHTI S«M» YEARLY, TIMES NEWS- 

expression as understood in tne west, papers of great Britain ikc, 20j past 
and as he had learnt it in Pans- He- 42nd street, new york. ny mr 


ferity among the many who snared 
his views but wltom - prudence 
obliged (o remain silent. Taha Hus- 
sein never retracted but he did not 
expose himself again to such violent 
censure. Though public demand led 
to the book being re-printed the Fol- 
lowing, year, it -was re-issued. in it 
much watered-down version and has 
never been reprinted In its original 
form: 

Hussein's autobiography, Al- 
Ayydm. (“The Days’’) was one of 
the' first books in Arabic in tine genre 
and appeared, spaced over many 
years, in three parts, of which the 
present^ volume is the Drst. This 
translation, was first published in 
1932. Tfae second ana third parts, 

, have also been translated info En- 
glish; TVie Stream of Days (by 'Hilary 
Wayment) and A Passage fo France 
(by Kenneth Cragg). It is an attrac- 
tive book - simple in style but vivid 
in its portrayal of the author's life id 
a humble, traditional Egyptian 
miUeu and later as a student in 
France during the early years of tills 
century. There is an authoritative 
Introduction by Pierre Cachia. 
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The Canadian 


Michael 


Omlantje's book Rat Jelly , poems 
written between 1963 and 1978, was 

E ublislied in Britain early lust year; It 
ad already deservedly won for 
Ondaetje a second Governor Gener- 
al of Cnnada's Award. The first such 
Award to the poet had been pre- 
sented a decade earlier for The Col- 
lected Works of Billy the Kid, a book 
which is belated confirmation for 
readers here of Ondaatjc's poetic 
originality and virtuosity. The 
‘‘works' 1 of William Bonncy in the 
Western frontier during the 1880s led 
to the creation during his lifetime 
und after of the Billy the Kid legend. 
Tlic stories of this violent anti-hero 
who lived and died young have been 
passed down hy word of mouth, 
through newspaper reports and inter- 
views, and through trie romance of 
pulp fiction. Ondaarje makes use of 
all these sources, as well as serious 
biographies and some superb con- 
temporary photi 'graphs, in order to 
re-creatc that world from the dark 
interior of Billy's skull. The result is 
a compassionate and convincing por- 
trait not only of a savage mdividtuii 
but of the casually brutal humqn 
wilderness in which Billy was; both 
villain and victim. Oitdaatje’s techni- 
ques of many-dimensioned collage 
and flashback are sharply conceived 


This is not to deny that there arc 
recurrent themes and styles in these 
ironic, .slyly humorous, uml often 
despairing lyrics. Low in oldish age. 
hurtful mockery from the young, and 
the increasing difficulty of meeting 
the sexual demands of a mistress are 
topics which bring into play Bode's 
capacity for hitter, sullen wit. in 
sonic poems, again often with the 
themes of love and death, there is 
self-conscious use of Jacobean dic- 
tion and word-play, with echoes of 
the dark and magical effects of now 
Webster, now Beddoes: 

Night. No stats. Let hcllgramites 

emerge 

From the pale satin skull. Let lace wings 

cling 

To the latticed cage of ribs while chigoes 

sing 

Along the spine a .spinal dirge. 

I “The Incantation”) 

Archaic English literary influences 
are found elsewhere - in Donne-like 
mannerisms, for instance; “Trio" be- 

S ins, “Christ, yes. Yet 1 can defeat 
te sweetest smile, /The liquid hair, 
the chronic on the religious wall”. If 
Bode is possessed by anything 
however, it is by n deeply ingrained 
Puritanism; he lias a Puritan's keen 
sensual absorption with the “time- 
dying flesh”. Although he can write 
fascinating virtuoso pieces, such as 
the delightful “Monkshood" and "St. 
Carnival", his best poems are written 
in the plainest American speech- 
modes. “The Playground", a wise 
and moving poem Tor . his daughter, 
is both subtle and direct , while “The 
Mngic Word” and “Cantata for 
Council Flats'* arc social and political 
commentaries with an unusual depth 
of satiric indignation and bite. 

Factory by Antler fs/V] is a long, 
loud, and genuinely angry poem m 
the tradition of Alien Ginsberg’s 


Howl. Indeed, Ginsberg provides 
ancl enthusiastic if somewhat inimnd- 
esi testimonial: “Factory inspired me 
to laughter near tears. I think it's the 
most enlightening and magnanimous 
American pnem I’ve seen since Howl 
of nty own generation . . From 
March to July 1970 Antler, then in 
his early twenties, worked for the 
Continental Can Company in Mil- 
waukee, where he packaged tops and 
bottoms of tin cans. He undertook 
this soulless (and quite deafening) 
employment in order, he says, to 
earn* enough money to write poetry. 
Factory, an attempted indictment of 
our industrial civilization, is one of 
the first products of his artistic 
labours, unfortunately, his target- 
area is so huge and undefined and 
his poetry .so insistently shrill that 
the reader is left with only :i sense of 
confused turmoil. Antler's American 
Dream seems to be to turn back the 
clock to the more real world of Billy 
the Kid's time, or even to the first 
artists at Lascaux: 

I 

Beginning in the flickering of my torch 
to paint the natler’d dancer 
on the vault of my cave. 

According to Antler, the world’s fac- 
tories are full of mute, inglorious 
might-have-been antlered dancers or 
poets. His judgments are often 
frighteningly irrational and insensi- 
tively expressed. “Every day", he 
writes, “more cows, sheep and pigs 
are killed in America than all the 
Jews in concentration camps in 
WWIf!” Despite the probably inten- 
tionally boring din of words and the 
unintentional Apolitical naivete, Fiic- 
1 tory, like Howl . has its moments of 
astute observation, sour humour, 
and strongly-felt indignation, The 

f ioem's failure, like Howl' s, stems 
rom the simplistic and crackpot in- 
coherence of its thinking. 


By Gavin Ewart 

EDMOND LEO WRIGHT: 

The Jester Hcnnels 

63pp. Harry Chambers/Petcrloo Poets. 

£3. 

0 905291 25 5 

Edmond Leo Wright is one of the 
very rare poets who have invented a 
new form, his only recent rival in 
this respect being Edmund Clerihew 
Bentley. Like Bentley, Mr Wright is 
also a very able practitioner, exploit- 
ing the possibilities to the full. 

The hennet, as those who admired 
The Harwich Hennets will know, is a 
twelve-line stanza in “syllabic" hen- 
deca syllables, rhyming abacbcdedeff. 
The author tells us as much 'in a 
“Revised Note On The Henitet" at 
the beginning of this book. Presum- 
ably, if one interprets the name in a 
Lewis Carroll sense, this is a sonnet 
(more or less) written in' hendeca- 
syllabics (more or less) - a hendeca- 
syilabic sonnet. The original ex- 
planation of the metre, in the book 
of 1976, mentioned anapaests in the 
first two feet of each line. 

The result, which is all that mat- 
ters, is that regular scansion comes 
and goes. Hennetwise, a line like 
“who thought plays needed more 


than mere pretending” is just as 

g ood as “anyone anywhere no matter 
ow rich" or “w’s concertina'd into 


spaces'*, fn this way the soporific 
quality of the conventional sonnet is 
entirely avoided. 

The Horwich collection (Horwich 
is in Lancashire) had forty-seven 
hennets, all about childhood. The 
fifty-five examples here concern a 
jester, Rex, who spends his time 
putting down a King (his name as it 


Apjprojgri a te thoughts 
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and brilliantly carried through. He 
creates the near-madness at Billy 
and hjs companions, the paranoia of 
the guardians of law and order, and 
the crazy instability of one (surely 
discredited?) era of the American 
Dream. 

The focus of the book is Billy's 
horrorj-filled mind. Ondaatje himself, 
here as in other early poems, has 
been obsessed with the gnsly particu- 
lars of physical violence and the 
modes of dying. His fascinated repul- 
sion becomes Billy's, who sees death 
everywhere and at nil times (“Blood 
n necklace on me all my' life”). 
Wounds like eyes appear in air and 
bodies suddenly erupt with blood. 
Bifly has to think constantly of the 
less easily tollable: 

that Is why I can watch the stomach of 

clocks 

shift their wheels and pins into each 

other 

and emerge living, for hours 

The book has much grim humour 
and not a little rough charm and 
tenderness in its portraits of women, 
especially Billy's lady-whore Miss 
Angela Dickinson, “her mind, the 
only ope in t6wri;high on the pOx''. 
The delicate question, of' Billy's sex- 
ilal impotence is treated, with sens!-, 
tlyity too; But it Is in the presenta- 
tions of Billy Os killer-Victim rind 
Sheriff Pat Garrett as cold law-nnd- 
Order assassin that 'Ondaatje creates 
themes and characters of terrifying 
fltythic energy and substance. . 

Practical Magic is a strangely mis- 
leading presentation of Carl Bode's 
most recent poems, They arc - we 
ate told by the writer of the book's 
! blurb - “a sort of W/tSP voodoo". 
The titles of both sections (“Spells 
and Illusions" end “Hie Conjurer’s 
• Cloaks"), fitles of individual poems, 
and a weirdo jacket-design indicate, 
that Bode toonas tried to hypnotize 
his readers, and possibly nlmself, 
into seeing bizarre thematic links and 
unified stylistic character which are 
lust not (here, If the presentation is 
intended as a joke, it is badly signal- 
led and heavily unfunny, ; ,.'JW 


By Edward Larrissy 

CHRISTOPHER UJGUE: 

Ode to the- Dodo 
Poems 1953-78 

176jjj>. Cape'. £6.95 (paperback, 
0 224 01892 2 

Whatever poetTy is - and it may be 
many things - it is not simply a 
matter of making interesting state- 
ments. Those who share this belief 
are likely to be disappointed by a 
fair number of the poems in this 
selection from twenty-five years of 
Christopher Logue’s work, a selec- 
tion which at best is bright, at worst 
brittle and bleakly propositional. 

But this is a remark about the 
mature; most characteristic Logue: 
he wasn’t always like that. The early 

f ioems tend to be taut, plangent 
yrics, with a hint of magical strange- 
ness. In the poems from Wand and 
Quadrant (1953) the classical theme 
of love touched by mortality makes 
one think at times of Hardy, or 
perhaps Ho usman; but Logue is both 
more suggestive and more awkward 
than either ofthe$e. Both of these 
effects stem frqm -Inexperience trying 
td.Sdiind' ppetje on the basis of; Very 
commOh emotions: "How hard to be : . 
Unlike , who was^aiid yet like her in 
purity;/ to weep Tor Whom she could 
not see, /and hold to those', like me, 
who err.” (“Five Lyrics”, V). In 
“For My Father" the effect is 
adolescentiy sentimental. Advice 
given bythe. poet’s father is remem- 
bered. The poet asks: “Spider/haw 
can T get nis most, most gentle 
voice, /across Ithc sacrament of 
death?" - which may be deeply felt,- 
but Is ridt worth paying to read. " 
The .title of Logue’s next volume, 
Devil, Maggot ana Son (1956) refers 
to an old Irish poem.. And some of 
the poems selected here reveal the 
influence, in this case salutary, of 


Irish poetry there is a clarity of 
form and thought and on ironic, bitter- 
sweet tone, . Several' of the . poems. 


thought 
te, . Sevi 


Jacobean hysterics of “Six Sonnets": 
"Be gluttonous. Be avid. Gorge her 
mouth./And in these swinish instants 
claim your mouth/rivals creation, 
occupies the air - /as much her meaty 
breath as of that Soutli/(her inseg- 
mental voice, her hemisphere) ..." 

Some of Logue’s versions of Neru- 
da from Red Bird (1958) will be 
known to those who are interested in 
modern verse translation. They are 
very good - perhaps Logue’s forte is 
translation: nis Homer is brilliant. 
This is from one of the Neruda ver- 
sions: “Drunk as drunk on turpen- 
tine/from your open kisses, /your wet 
body wedged/between my wet body/ 
and the stroke of our hoat/ihat is 
made out of flowers - /feasted, we 
guide it/(our fingers like tallows 
adorned with gold metaiVover the 
sky's hot rim.” I wonder how many 
contemporary poets have been in- 
terested in Neruda? A fair number I 
should guess. Yet it isn’t so much 
Nenida as Brecht whose flavour 
Logue occasionally succeeds in cap- 
turing. 

From Songs (1959) to the poems 
from Abecedary (1977), which con- 
clude this book, one is often re- 
minded of Brecht: political didacti- 
cism. the use of fable, a practical 
attitude. It would be interesting if 
Logue were as good .as Brecht. He, 
isn t. :, Take a poeph with' a title that 
say i a lot; ^The. Story of Twd : Gent- 
leman and' the Gardener or How to 
Prove the Sun". The old Philosopher 
talks to the Poet and asks how we 
con ' really know (hat it. is the satne 
sun rising today as rose yesterday. 
As you can imagine, (he old garden- 
er thinks this is a lot of nonsense.- 
But Brecht’s Galileo is a piny about 
■ a man 1 who actually thought the 
earth went round the sun. Brecht'S, 
subtle and. inquiring mind is not well’ 
. represented by ; the bourgeois cbm- 
' mon-s&tse 'so often expressed by 

Roethke (21,1pp. New York: Kenni- 
kat Press, Port Washington,' N.Y. 
British Agents: Bailey Bros > and 
• Swinfen, Warner House, Folkestone, 
-Kent. £12.75. 0 8046 9270 X) ‘by 


Logue. This is the difference be- 
tween a. serious Marxist and an 
English leftie of a very English cast 
of mind. 

If there are two kinds of automatic 
leftism, the tear-jerk and the knee- 
jerk, Logue is normally an exponent 
of the latter. ■ Sometimes the 
appropriate thoughts are put into 
metre and rhyme. I’m not sur? that 
rhyme Improves it: "Remember this, 
good man who passed your time/ 
securely chained while squealing to 
be free’./Without society there is no 
crime, /and without crime there’s no 
society." (“Caption for a Photograph 
of Four Organised Criminals".) This 
easy political stance often becomes 
anogant. For instance, there’s n 
poem from "Various Rules" about a 
writer who lives alone and is blamed 
for the birth of an illegitimate child. 
“Is that so7” he asks, and takes the 
child in and teaches it to be “a 
human". Then the woman marries 
the real father and asks for the child 
back. "Is that so?" asks the writer, 
and returns the child. We are sup- 
posed to admire this writer creature, 
who cares for no one but himself and 
an idea of the “human’’ which the 
poem proves to be entirely abstract, 
theoretical and self-congratulatory. 

■ ft .would be.- unfair,, though, , to 
characterize alt of Logiie’s efforts in 
this kind of way: sometimes he man- 
ages something strange and interest- 
ing, usually by. dim of a capacity for 
finding the surreal in the ordinary. 
One thinks of the curious tale of Mr 
Valentine from the volume New 
Numbers (1969), and indeed of a 
number of other peoms from that 
collection. But in general an epigram 
of deadly smugness. “Winter 1968", 
1$ all too apposite; “How can I help 
the revolutton?/What do you do?/! 
am a poet./I understand. I used to 
be a poet, too.” 


, "First; Testament" . for ^instance, are 
; really qqlte good. : But .the simple 
: lyrics give way . to . the.- would-be* 


^Roethke’a .Shared Woj‘ld" contains 
subsections on "The American, Pra- 


ter on “The Roots at Poetry’’ con- 
tains : subsections on "The. Green- 
**** World". . “The Junghirt Pre- 
" Jo fee the Whole Air’." 
and ; Hello, Thtngy Spirit’". Other.. 

0h V!P^ A e “T9 Be. Fully Human" 
artd )Thi Sejtfch for: the Spirit"! 


were proclaims hint an Anti-Kinei * 
well as toffcc-nosed dignitaries La 
simplistic revolutionaries. His func- 
tion is the same as that of the Fool 
in King Lear. He calls the Kina 
“Nunc' . Most are Rex/King' duo- 
logues - rather in the manner of B 
dirty story ("I want a cup of tea 1 " 
said the King. "What kind of tea’" 
said the Queen. “C.U.N. teal" said 
the King.). Some do indeed inhabit 
the world of the obscene joke and 
the Exeter riddle, as when the Jes- 
ter, in a comparison of himself with 
the King, cries “Here’s my sceptre 
and two orbs - you’ve only one!" 
One, entitled “There’s This Fuckin' 
Wench, See", is actually a playback 
of a well-known obscefie mini- 
monologue satirizing demotic speech 
(compare, too, Privates Coinyns and 
Carr in Ulysses). 

The first four subjects dealt with 
are fairly typical: causality (the causa 
causans, etc), over-great’ worship of 
royalty, making people free by W, 
professing not to enjoy sycophancy. 
Sometimes Rex's final comments cut 
some ice, sometimes not much. The 
King (Frederick the Great-style] is 
praised by the Court for his (lute- 
playing: 

At which Rex cut a caper 
round the music-stand, snatched away the 
King's score, 

singing. “Such confident trembling) l 
can’t ape a 

King who rules with a flu tel They're all 
flattering 

just as if you weren’t a professional 

king." 

The strength of the final couplet is 
absolutely vital, and sometimes the 
sting really is a sting, as when the 
prophet in the wilderness cries: 

“Love the savage 

with his untainted heart! Love mildest 

lean! 

Lave the cruellest most! Make your 
/pilgrimage 

to the freest of wills 1 . Love the fiercest 
rhinal" - 

"Oh. in that case," said Rex, "I’llbo off 
to the King." 

Perhaps "freest" should have three 
e's, or a hyphen? There are same 
very satisfying phrases: “Roast swan 
was enough of a why" (ie a reason 
for ceremonial junketing), "I don t 
give two farts / fizzed by a flea for 
all the diamonds on / his Crown 
Jewels”, or Rex saying to some bully 
hoys “You deserve every buffalo in 
Britain". Rhyming necessities some- 
times cause awkwardness: ” Why, W 
law you could name is rigged so bo 
one can budge / who has nothing to 
prove he’s one of the few!" "Budge 
(rhyming with “judge") is not an 
apposite word here; it should be a 
synonym for "profit". 

Cockney and an odd. foreign 
accent enliven some of the po e, ” s r 
glottal stops in one, “v" for 'w m 
the other: 

such contwadiction, to zose who can teui 
wenders pwoof beyond doubt ral 

Armageddon 

dwaws near, and despots, tywantt. 

and nooHP 

are to ramble In blad 
“Tamble in blad” doesn't sound UM 
any distortion of "tumble in blow . 
that I’ve ever heard. Sometimes K** 
is a bit childish (“’Scuse me! )■ 
World-views, one hennet says, nw* 
at best be partial. Every subiect 
one, limited, aspect of the King: 
Though you were to buret, • . 
sire, with sincerity, ir is as l fcareoi 
won't the serf sec soft hands, the 

. your skin;. 

thecourtier your faux-pas, 

"Then The General Cleared Away 
The Dinner Plates" uses the^oo 
P. G, Wodehouse joke about peop£. 
illustrating campaigns With saw jg- 
lars, pepperpots and so on; out “ ■ 
is redfeemed, a lightweight piece any* 
way, by the professional jester s pu 
(mustflrd/mustered, etc). One of 
best is purely gnomic, with no ™ 
tlon of Rex or the King. Jo J® ***. 
riddling tradition - .Th c l® s Fve[ 
Beautiful Bottle That Nobody 
. Can Fill Or Ever Empty-. 

All collection* of verse ** * 
even, “fend some of these hem acts 
better than-othefs; They JjSLs : 
handle, medically, , and lawlmardnjg. 
and a sort of stqsls art : faults 
less; successful pnes. But they ^ 

original, interesting, and Mr Ww" t0 
very .own, as well as being fyn w 
■ read. 



, . .mrdduced variety- to a monotonous 
theme; •. : ’ ' ' : . . \ : •. •• . 




going to havq its way 
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From whale to whirl The incoherent curriculum 


some original violence which is post- 
poned - deferred - like die liicrn- 


n w* ■ * - uljvih.u — um; INI' iiivi'r w_ 

By Harold Bcflvcr glyphic scars on male sperm whales By StCVC ElllS 

— - ~ ■ - • - bucks: that is “la sc£ne de i'lcri- — 


RF.U1S DURAND; 

Melville: Slgnes et M6laphores 
171pp. Lausanne: L'Age d' Homme 

Melville's work is all puzzles. The 
puzzle of Typee is: are they or arc 
they not cannibals? The puzzle of 
Moby-Dick is: what and where is the 
White Whale? The nuzzle of The 
Confidence-Man is: is lie one or is he 
many? There may well be an inter- 
preter, cither as narrator or pru- 


cignnist, attempting to unpuzzlc the 
strange case or the lethargic slave- 
ship (Benito Cereiio), say, or of the 
anorexic scrivener (Bartlcby). Invari- 


lurc", But signs may also be inutc, " . v „ 

indecipherable, without seeming ort- ,•* h * Ai 

gin, like Bartlcby, of whom it .is/ Critic ns Scientist 

written: “Bartleby was one of thoSe The modernist poetics »f Ezra Found 

beings of whom nothing is a&certnin- 3n2pp. Methuen. £14. 

able, except from the original 11416 31 15ii 7 

sources, ana, in his case, those are -f — ^ 

very small". So small, in fact, that riETER ACKROVU: 
they consist merely of “one vague ^Ezra pound and his world 

report , "one little item of rumor’’. ,n 7 „,. . V ;«k m 

For the role of rumour is like that of {?, ■ 1 , 'y“ Mr,lllon ' 

literature-, both emulating ol signs I 1 "* 0 "' 15 95 

without origin; both presenting no IJ * 

more than “a draught - nay. hut the ■■ * < *— « ■ 

draught of a draught"; both simul- Ian Bell explains the presence of 


taueously a distortion (of something) 
ship TBttiiro Cereiio), say, or of the and a production (of something else) 


analogies from science in l he critical 
writings of Pound and other mod- 


ahly it is a matter of scrutiny and 
interpretation of signs. 

Bui not all such enigmas, by their 
very nature, arc capable of resolu- 
tion. They present u crux. They de- 
mand some kind of insistent, search- 
ing penetration. Which is, what 
Isinnaci oilers. His is a fluid, way- 
warti, spiralling discourse, repeatedly 
ravelling and unravelling its enquiry, 
us if spooled on some never-ending 
shuttle. But there arc also obsession- 
al cryptographers, like Ahab, who 
follow their one fixed code, with an 
unflinching if baffled will, as if 
“some certain significance lurks in all 
things, else all things arc little worth, 
and the round world itself but an 
empty cipher, except to sell by the 
cartload, as they do hills about Bos- 
ton, to fill up some morass in the 
Milky Way”. 

Rfigis Durand's intense, fragmented 
study - lyrically interweaving the woof 
and warp of its themes'- follows 
Ishmael's example, not Ahiib’s. His 
aim is not to crack Melville’s ciphers 
with beady-eyed insistence, but with 
Questioning wonder; to pay Melville 
the compliment of reading his texts 
with the same flexible care as they 
insist on the act of reading; to search 
nut not only the iiiterpluv of the 
“signifies”, in nil their confusion, but 
the “redouhlement incessant" of the 
"signifiants". An object or myste- 
rious being, he argues, “n’est jamais 
rdduit, et si le texte propose une 
interpretation, e’est pour aussitflt la 
faire jouer et ddriver, l'interroger’’. 
Or again: 

L’dcriture est ce deplacement per- 
pdtuel, cette critique permanente 
des positions arritdes, des posi- 
tions d'autoritd. En cc sens, on 
peut dire qu’il y a un ntaniement et 
une critique politiques du signe 
chez Melville: une de ses grandes 

E ^occupations fitant d’imerroger 
s positions d'lnonciation et de 
maftrise du discours, et les Impost- 
ures et les violences qu'efles en- 
trafnent. 

Durand is well read in the Anglo- 
American tradition of scholarship, 
from Charles Feidelson and Warner 
Berthoff and Edgar E. Dryden to 
Faith Pullin’s compilation. New Pers- 
pectives on MelvlUe (1978); but it is 
on Derrida and Lacan and Rent 
Girard and GiUes Deleuze that he 
most obviously relies. His critique of 
Moby-Dick is conducted in the wake 
of L'Ecrilure et la difference and Le 
Semtnaire sur la Letlre Volte.- in 
terms of what Derrida calls “le sup- 
ptement", “la difference", "la dis- 
semination” - rather than of Matth* 
tessen and Feidelson. That is why it 
deserves to be widely read, His 
Moby-Dick becomes almost a meta- , 


in an indistinguishable amalgam. The ernisis, concentrating especially on 
role of desire is in the need to sort, the years 1910 to 1920. The attempt 
to sift this circulation of signs - these to place the artist’s “seriousness” on 
rumours (about whales, about Bart- a par with llint of the scientist was 
ieby), these emblems (like the dr mb- part of a wider cffoit to formulate 
loon), these living hieroglyphs (like the identity of modernism by draw- 
Quccqucg). ing on certain discoveries of 

nine teen th-century und contcmpor- 
"On errands of life," ns Bartleby ary science: thus “advances in wave 
concludes, “these letters speed to theory, field theory and the post- 
death”. The inevitable paradox, ulntcs of relativity and nf quantum 
throughout Melville’s oeuvre, is that mechanics" which, ip contrast to the 
of death-in-lifc. This very paper, on- materialism of much Victorian sci- 
ginating in the sexuai violence of cnee, “revealed the world as a series 
female labour (according to The Tar- of vibrations of varying kinds”, were 
tarus of Maids), is destined to be used to justify an art that would lake 
defaced of every trace. A[J ends, as account of this new understanding of 


it began, in an open whirl, in the reality, 
blank indeterminacy (of white whale 
or pallid scrivener) that determines . y e 
the ceaseless circulation of signs. w ’ , . , h ^ 


We are primarily concerned here 
with Voriicism, of course, with its 
“lines of force" and arrangements of 


This Proteus-like instability of the P ,ancs mirroring the developing 
text is reflected in the unceasing, yet "^reness of a universe not of 
hesitant, metamorphoses of the " P5 t,e J' ns energy, 

whale. Such is the “Bower in the P ut ‘i' n ?eU goes far beyond Vortic- 
Arsacides": for as the jungle laces * sr " ,n hl ? discussion of Pounds 
and interlaces, so the text itlelf rein- dcbls 10 scienjisls like Agassiz, Her- 
vents itself from moment to moment, n j nn ! 1 v ? n Ntlmhohz. nnd the physi- 
chapter to chapter, by acts of decon- ologist Louis Berman, as well as to 
siruction which constitute further P°Pul&r writers on science like Ed- 
stages of construction; by a deploy- ward Carpenter and to those like 
meat of symbols which becomes a Emerson, Whitman and Allen Up- 
furthcr enjoyment of die text. This ward wl ?o bad anticipated Pound s 
flux and reflux of contradictory *«*««« »» scientific subjects. This is 
movements is held In a kind of a s, " al! selection from the copious 
oscillation whose outward cnanifcsta- number of. .scientists and quasi- 
lion is a rocking whale-boat; whose scientists - whose, writings Beil 
rhetorical trope is the oxymoron; adduces as impinging upon the mod- 
whose ultimate aspiration, through- ermst aestheflc - 
out Melyjlle’s work, is an ecstasy Thc aulhor is determined to over- 
beyond life and death In trance. the problem that “there is little 


• This French a 
capable of excel 


ipproach 
went re 


ecstasy The author is determined to over- 
nice. come the problem that “there is little 
direct evidence of Pound's reading ill 
then, is the sciences"; he assures us of 
results. But “bodies of material that would un- 


somethiug is .missing too. For avoidably have informed Pound's 
Durand quotes alt nis texts in thought” , While one accepts that 
French. He Is stronger on "ddrision", Pound could hardly have avoided the 
therefore, than Melville's humour. If scientific interests of Emerson and 
short on jokes, he Is even shorter on Fenollosa, it remains difficult to be- 
Melville’s puns. There is an astute lieve, on the evidence presented 
section, for example, on "cordages" here, that his thought was "in- 

t nt A linnAr llllfllAllt klntlh n rtl *»« Ian (ft# r^unrnl nkn«Aifn<< 


rigging. So loo thc ‘‘Etymology" t on tex, as presented in Burnet's Early 
Moby -Dick's opening page, is read Greek Philosophy, or that Archdafl 
as a metaphoric launch Tather than Reid’s restating of the theory of re- 
the key to a much vaster semantic capitulation in biology underlay the 
structure (The Whale) which the modernist theory of tradition; or that 
“whale", as verbal phenomenon, Pound's use of the pseudonym 
both anticipates and corroborates “Helmholtz" in some articles of 1914 
and unlocks. was occasioned by two treatises of 


the ,i hi jvc veientist on thc conserva- 
tion nf energy and on vortex I henry 
which Pound may or may nul have 
known ol. We nre told, for example, 
that one of Agassiz's recapitulntionist 
statements "suggests a prime cipher 
for the iradii ion;ilisni evinced by 
Pound and Eliot", which is typical of 
a certain inflated vugucite w that en- 
ters Bell s writing when he gels down 
to staling connections. Fascinating ns 
much or thc material is. one feels 
this might have been a more useful 
book hud Bell curbed bis desire to 
dwell mi nineteen th-ccntury science 
and given u more broadly-based 
account of Pound's (and Eliot's) cri- 
tical positions. I Ms unwillinjtness to 
relate modernism's “scientific" com- 
ponent to other arcus of the move- 
ment's concern lends us to approach 
Pound from an extremely narrow 
angle, even if we accept tliut compo- 
nent as modernism's distinctive fea- 
ture. Wc arc told where Pound may 
have got ideas from, but not what he 
did with them mid even less how 
they might relate to thc poetry of 
1910-20, which is hardly discussed. 

Nevertheless, this is un interesting 
ami painstaking book, and no-one 
would fault thc author's industry and 
seriousness. He is concerned to 
attaek Pound’s “transcendental ism", 
an American tradition handed down 
through Emerson and Agassiz. Thc 
latter whs convinced by his biological 
and palaeontological researches of a 
design or unity m nature which was, 
in Pound's case confirmed by other 
scientific models: thc world could be 
seen either as a set of force-fields or, 
through physiology, ns a totality nf 
organic cells, and both modes mis- 
appropriate the social reality of hu- 
man existence. In his final pages Bell 
attacks the transcendentalism of the 
fnmos nnd thc authoritarianism of 
the “false promise" their seemingly 
i open structure entails: the poem is in 
fact a “curriculum", encouraging the 
reader to go beyond it to complete 
its fragmented extracts (it wilt lead 
us to read, for example, the .letter- 
son/Adtims correspondence), hut in- 
sisting, qua curriculum, that it con- 
tains "all the knowledge worth 
knowing, nil the works of literature 
worth reading”, and thus gesturing, 
like science, to a mysterious unity. 

Certainly it was the original plan 
of the Cantos to provide a modem 
summer. But any reading of the poem 
must attend to the intermittent pre- 
sence of Pound's realization, from 
the Pisan Cantos onwards, (hat the 
curriculum is unworkable; that “my 
notes do not cohere” (CXVI). It is 
Beil’s charge against modernism 
that, through science - “an order of 
cognition not generally available" - 
it preserved its “non-social indi- 
vidualism'': “The privileged vocabul- 
ary that constitutes the discourses of 
Joyce, Pound and Eliot . . . insists 
on its removal from available social 
matrices and thus 1 on its secretive 
usage, control of which is accessible 
only to those who are in on the 
secret”. 

Ezra Pound and his world is a 
much less demanding affair: Peter 


Growing old together 


mocKing all available codes. But not 
quite. He hovers on the brink.' This 
Is no po&t modernist text, he insists., 

Mais faire de Moby-Dick, comm© 
certains, un texte qul ne jouerait 
que sur ia sefene de I’ficriture.’une 
sorte de “mfita-fictiou”, ce serait 
assortment ie dgformer grande- 


ri J DU . ,S5ance o® raventure pour 
elle-niente, de la chasse. des corps 
el des matures. Non, I’originalitd 
dd ce r6cit .se trouve bleu Bans la 
■ .coexistence des deux-aspects, lour 
constan te interrogation rdcjproqqe- 
The ' three foremost concepts em- 

S d arer.violenpe. circulatjon, and 
Memory |s the inscription of 


By William Scammell 


KATHLEEN WOODWARD! 

At Last, the Real Dlslinguished Thing 
The Late Poems of Eliot, Pound, 
Stevens, and Williams. 

180pp. Columbus: Ohio State Uni- 
versity Press. S14.50. 
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Kathleen Woodward’s curiously- 
titled study is a comparative analysts 
of Eliot's Four Quartets, Pound’s 
Pisan Cantos , Stevens's “To an Old 
Philosopher in Rome”, and the fifth 
book ol Patterson by William Carlos 
Williams. Ostensibly, the book sets 
out to link the choSen poems with 
“the problems of .aging and the 
elderly in our century's industrial 
culture”, since they present four con- 
verging but separate visions of aging, 
old age, and an aging Modernism”. 


An interesting idea, but one which 
the author seems to discard, or 
forget about, once out of the starting 
gate of her Preface. By far the grea- 
ter part of her book consists of loose 


ter part of her book consists of loose 
paraphrases of selected quotations, 
and odd interoretatfve analogies and 
suggestions. The Cantos, for exam- 


ple, are said to be ‘‘open” like life 
itself, they are a bibliography, an 
inventory like the Whole Earth Cata- 
logue , an ecology of Ideas, they are 
like Rauschenberg's . combines. 
Pound is a "shaman" who must 
"resacrnlize the landscape”, he is "a 
sage, a wise old man" whose mission 
is “fo reinvent the imaginary city” 
and fight for “the survival of the 
western world" by "internalizing the 
wisdom of the old." 

About!. Williams’s Paterson ,V 
Woodward is quite informative, but 
not at alt able to make up her mind 
on basic matters of judgment. 
"Acclaimed a masterpiece - and (hat 
it surely is”, she says on page 139. 


By page 163, however, "There is 
something curiously unconvincing 
about Paterson V." As for Stevens, 
we are told that “Until The Rock , 
his poetry of the hero fails, although 
his poetics do not." His later poems, 
however, "record Stevens’ movement 
beyond the disciplined, deliberate act 
of the mind into a condition of re- 
ceptivity to experience. " Isn’t that a 
simple precondition of any worth- 
while poetry? 

Her longest chapter deals with 
Four Quarters and Eliot’s notion of 


"the still point", which is. "the root 
metaphor of American Modern poet- 
ry". Though she distrusts the poem’s 
“■declarative” ending, she iteverihe- 


less finds a “disembodied voice of 
unquestionable authority”. The “un- 
attended ‘ moments" convince “in 
great part 'because of their irisubstan- 
tiability, their amazing incorporeity, 
their lack of hardy autobiographical 
roots". We might set against that 


Aekroyd has ably fulfilled the re- 
quirements of the 'series in which his 
book figures urtd produced ;i concise 
and well-proportioned account of 
Pound’s lire, with occasional literary 
judgments, as nn accompaniment lb 
a marvellous series of photographs. 
No writer has left u more extraordin- 
ary pictorial record than Pound. Few 
have lived su long or so signally us 
belief to illustrate, in mind "and 
body, the ravages of time, nnd the 
transition we are shown here from 
the handsome little schoolboy of the 
IWtfte («> thc hawk-likc octogenarian 
prowling around Venice is hypnotic 
and overwhelming. Wc arc given, en 
route, famous scenes like the poets' 
meeting to honour Wilfrid Blum in 
JVM. and Guudiur-Bncska chipping 
away at thc “'hieratic head' 1 oT 
Pound, but there arc new photo- 

a lts too: scenes from Pound's 
Ihood, reproductions of docu- 
ments, programmes und unpublished 
illustrations to his poetry, and a judi- 
cious choice of original hook-cavers 
and title-pages. 'Hie i Hus i rat ions arc 
of excellent quality ami generously 
sized, and, considering (hut the 
photos of Joyce. Lewis, Hemingway 
und thc rest are scarcely less com- 
pelling than those of Pound himself. 


Form a handy gallery of modernism 
at a reasonable price. 

Apart from displaying his compe- 
tence as a biographer, Mr Aekroyd 
copes manfully with the task of writ- 
ing intelligently on Pound’s poetry, 
and in particular on thc Cantos, in so 
short a space. Often his quotations 
are too short to Ire convincing illus- 
trations of his critical points, and 
occasionally it is willing becomes 
rather slack, but his generalizations 
strike one us just and perceptive in 
the main. He feels, however, that 
the Pisan Cantos are badly flawed by 
Pound’s “seif-indulgence", by his 
“As a lone ant from a broken tml- 
hiJF from the wreckage of Europe, 
ego scriptor" position; yet surely one 
reason for the power of these cantos 
is their presentation of a man who, 
through his earlier striving after a 
culturally unified and centralized 
Europe, seems peculiarly fit to em- 
body fn propria persona the break- 
down of that concept. As thc first 
serious indication of Pound's realiza- 
tion (hat his notes don't cohere, 
these cantos announce that aware- 
ness of personal limitation which 
gives a new intimacy to- the later 
sections of the poem. 

As for the life itself, Aekroyd 
makes no attempt to conceal its im- 
perfections. He feels a strong sym- 
pathy with Dorothy Pound and with 


Olga Rtidce in the privations each 
hau to undergo as a consequence of 
Pound’s desire for them both. 
Dorothy's daily attendance on Pound 
during the years at St Elizabeth's 
was followed by their estrangement 
three years after his release. Ack- 
royd quietly stresses the resilience of 
a woman whose husband’s life and 
work was, more than any other wri- 
ter's, a mirror of this confused cen- 
tury. 


Eliot’s own (characteristically acute) 
comments on Ihe poem in his letters 
to John Hayward: “It ['Little Gid- 
ding’l may he too much from the 
head . . . The defect of the whole 
poem, I feel, is the lack of some 
acute persortal reminiscence (never 
to be explicated, of course, but to 
give power from well below the sur- 
face).. , . The latter sentence, with 
its fascinating parenthesis, tacitly 
compares thc new poem with The 
Waste Land , and finds if wanting. 

In this chapter, as elsewhere, 
Kathleen Woodward makes some in- 
teresting points, but doesn't succeed 
in making them cohere. Often she. 
proceeds at such a high level of 
abstraction as to deal simply in tru- 
isms. To at least one English reader, 
the strongest common denominator 
of the four ppems is not the concern 
with old age, but their prescriptive 
obsession with the difficulty of writ- 
ing poetry. 
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M. F. HEARN: 

Romanesque Sculpture 

The Revival of Monumental Stone 

Sculpture in the Eleventh and 

Twelfth Centuries 

240pp. Oxford: Phuidan. £22. 
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The great monuments of Romaues- 
. que art have a seductive beauty 
which is particularly appealing to 
contemporary taste, and the fact Chut 
many of the best of them arc situ- 
ated in what are still comparatively 
remote and delightful places only 
adds to their fascination. The motor- 
car und the camera first opened up 
this Held, and it is one which re- 
mains best known to the general 
public through the medium or pic- 
ture-books. Surprisingly, there have 
been relatively few general studies in 
recent years of the Romanesque 
style, or. ns here, of one of its major 
manifestations, and the picture- 
books have been left to speak for 
themselves. One reason for this un- 
doubtedly is that the mass of special- 
ized research which has been curried 
out has made it difficult for any one 
scholar to impose an ovcrull view of 
the subject. Indeed, one of the les- 
sons of such research is that .simpli- 
fications and generalizations urc 
nearly always dangerous. This is not 
to say that general books should not 
be written; it does mean, however, 
that rhe task is a formidable one, 
and most scholars find it both easier 
and safer to produce h scholarly 
piece of detailed research than to 
write a coherent history of a mediev- 
al style. M. F. Hearn, an established 
medieval scholar, is therefore 
attempting a hazardous voyage, on 
which there are endless reefs to be 
avoided in weather that is continual- 
ly changing. 

-Broadly apeaktagt- W types of.. 

- book can be written about an artistic 
style. On the one hand there Is the 
general survey, of the sort exempli- 
fied by the Pelican History of Art, in 
which all manifestations of that' style 
are considered more ot less briefly. 
Such volumes form ideal textbooks 
and normally provide the best sou of 
introduction to a particular Held. 
Alternatively, there is the type of 
book which attempts to construct a 
theory or theories to explain a style 
or artistic movement, based upon the 
more detailed study of a number of . 
key works. Professor Hearn’s book is 
firmly in rhe second category, stand- 


is dviirly nut intcmled as a survey. 
However, it would have been nice in 
find a rather inure adventurous 
approach, and sonic attempt to in- 
corporate new “key monuments" 
into the traditional canon. For exam- 
ple, the superb capitals from 
Nazareth, which Tom Uoase called 
(he finest things in Romanesque art. 
surely tleservc fi place in any general 
study of the style. So docs the work 
of Benedetto Antelami. perhaps rhe 
most accomplished sculptor of the 
twelfth century, while the exclusion 
of well-known monuments such as St 
Pierre at Aulnuy or Si Trophime at 
Arles further restricts the field. 

The list of what might be called 
first -division Romanesque monu- 
ments is probably shorter in this 
book than in previous general stu- 
dies. Although I (earn sticks entirely 
to the traditional list, he excludes u 
number of what were previously con- 
sidered "key monuments". Thus the 
cloister ul Silus is relegated to a 
footnote, because some recent re- 
search suggests that it dates from c 
1135, rather than r 1070 or c 1 1U0. A 
correlation between importance and 
date is of course invaluable if one is 
tracing the detailed development of a 
style, but if we arc concerned to 
understand how the Romanesque 
sculptural style enme about and its 
rationale (hen precision in dating is 
less crucial. There is n poignancy 
here, for one of the monument's 
which is still allowed to be crucial, 
the Buri throne, has been and cur- 
rently still is the subject of dating 
arguments of the sort which allow 
Hearn to disregard Silos. 

It would be wrong to judge this 
book on the basis of wnat it ex- 
cludes, however, and we must ask 
whether it provides a coherent view 
of its subject. The decline of 
monumental sculpture in the late 
Roman world, with its occasional 
survivals and revivals, is the first 
subject to be considered. Hearn 


tne western Emmie, and the sculp- 
ture found in Visigothic Spain is 
taken to exemplify the flat. lineaT 
style, which he sees as the ultimate 
debasement of the classical tradition. 
The validity of this view is to some 
extent questioned by the fact that 
the clearest survival of antique- 
inspired figufal sculpture occurred in 
one of the genuinely remote pro- 
vinces of the empire, the British 
Isles, where it is found on the Ruth- 
well and other crosses. These truly 
represent the decadence of the anti- 


ing in a line which may be saidlo 
stem from Focillon’s classic study, 
L'Art des sculpteurs romans (1931). 

Hearn's stated aim is 
to construct a systematic theory of 
the development of Romanesque 
sculpture, based on the integration 
of several types of data and 
grounded in a unified method of 
classification . . . [it] assumes 
alternately the characteristics of a- 
handbook and an essay ... [It 
aims] to provide the student or 
interested reader with a balanced 
and coherent introduction to 
Romanesque sculpture. 

.Not. surprisingly therefore, what 
. . we have, here is a personal, account 
" pf tlie development of. Romanesque I 
Vfcculpture, and- one which does .hot. 

■ Irii faci, give\us a balanced picjqr?.: 


Diet the subject to sculpture in stone 
• results in the. exclusion of the .whole 
of Scandinavia, and the consequent 
heglect of a .stylistic tradition which 
many would see as vital to Ihe 
Romanesque aesthetic. , 

i , - f . , < ■ v 

: . .He am’s views are- essentially ■ trgdl; 
tio-rmi, Romanesque. sculpture is, abep' 
as an almost exclusively French style, 
centred on .Burgundy .-and Lan- 
guedoc, with .a few outlyin g jnonu- 
. 'ments in, northern Spain, and. .Italy. 
English sculpture achieves about, 
three refererntes lii footnotes. West- 
ern. France, the. Auvergne., twelfth-: 


i Wi 


S |ue mode, while the linear forms 
ound at S Pedro de la Nav.e In Spain 
or Cividale In Italy (forms which 
may be closely paralleled in other 
arts) can be seen as the birth of a 
new, specifically medieval aesthetic. 
17118 is not Hearn's view, however: 
for him the Cmolingian Renaissance 
was only a fleeting revival of a mori- 
bund tradition, important in terms of 
the past rather than of the future. 

An interesting suggestion is made 
that the group of monuments in 
south-western France centering' 
round the lintel of St Genis-des- 
Fontalnes, which are so often taken 
as the first tentative examples of 
Romanesque architectural sculpture, 
arc associated with Ihe fading tradi- 
tion of the antique. If this concept of 
a .fading tradition is accepted, then 
Hearn is 'surely right to see . St Ge'nis , 
ds pqrt i of bqbaUy . ; the ; St Genii 
. group might .cause - one to v wprider If 
the whole 61 . early, • medieval itiilp-' 
fare con really be described in terms 
of the demise of the antique. 

. .‘The beginning of true Romanes- 
que sculpture is to be. found, Hearn 
claims, in the context of the decora- 
tion of; capitals in the eleventh cen- 
tury and also in a series of relief 
slabs nfo'stly from Germany. Thei im- 
portance of, both these ground of 
■ material Is ’ generally . recognized, but 
lb 6 rigid division, or sculpture on the 
basis of Its location tends to oversim- 
plify the problem. The view that a 
cacvc'd capital is significant because it 
is' a capital, rather than becaluse it is 
a jjjece , of sculpliire, is hard -to Sus- 
tain." One reamt of -this approach ;is 
);thai capitals, 'Which ere' seen as jm- 


cuviion of the Cluny choir and the 
Moissac cloister, this most fruitful 
field lor the Romanesque carver is 
not discussed. This deprives us of 
sunie of the best und most character- 
istic Romanesque works, and makes 
it difficult for Hearn to give a ba- 
lanced picture of many of the major 
monuments. 

The same simplification is re- 
flected in the section of the book 
which deals with what are termed 
"The Crucial Monuments c UUO". 
This is an exclusive group of five 
monuments: the altar ana ambula- 
tory reliefs of St Sernin, Toulouse; 
the Bari throne; the facade of Mod- 
ena cathedral; the pulpit of S 
Ainbrogio, Milan; and the Cluny 
capitals. Hearn’s views are consis- 
tently interesting here, and the 
singular aspect of his approach is to 
sec these sculptures os in some sense 
a unified group. Each does illumin- 
ate the other in an oblique fashion, 
although the altered and undated 
Milan pulpit seems out of place. The 
sense of the grouping breaks down 
somewhat in The following chapter, 
where sculpture at both Moissac and 
Compostela is attributed to the hand 
of Bernard Gilduin, who carved the 
Toulouse altar. If this stylistic line is 
to be followed (particularly to Com- 
postela) it would have been easier to 
consider the monuments together. 
To see Moissac and Compostela as a 
second stage in the development of 
Romanesque sculpture is to make 
the problem less complex than it 
really is. 

The later pages of the book are 
devoted to a study of the emergence 
and growth of the sculpted portal, 
from Cluny and Moissac to Senlis 
and the Chartres transepts. This view 
of the history of sculpture from 
cll 2 Q to el 200 in terms of doors and 
facades is similar to that which sees 
the history of Gothic architecture en- 
tirely in terms of vaults, and in both 
cases the approach has its flaws. 
Here, as elsewhere. Hearn's observa- 
tions are always revealing and if this 
book does not provide us with a 
definitive introduction to Romanes- 
que sculpture it will find an honour- 
able place In the historiography of 
the style. 

The Wetherfleld Collection of Clocks 
by Eric Bruton (264 pp with 250 illus- 
trations. Northwood Books, 93-99 
Goswell Road, London EC1. £15. 0 
7198 05150 8 ) is a study of the 
famous collection of English clocks 
made over thirty years by David 
Wetherfleld and sold in 1928. The 
book which serves as a guide to the 
dating of English antique clocks pre- 
sents the collection chronologically 
and has separate chapters on technic- 
al features, lantern and hanging 
clocks, bracket clocks, longcase 
clocks, and marquetry and veneer- 
ing. Many of the dates have been 
revised and the book provides much 
new material on the restoration of 
the collection. The book is Illustrated 
with photographs taken from an un- 
published sale album and with line 
drawings. 


By Helen Rosenau 

F. HAMILTON HAZLEHURST: 

Gardens of Illusion: The Genius of 
Andrt Le Nostre 

418pp. Vanderbilt University Press. 
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This handsome and well-illustrated 

R ublication is true to the spirit of Lc 
'ostre: it concentrates on essentials 
and refuses to be side-tracked. It is 
also sober, meticulous and to a cer- 
tain degree monotonous, but so is 
the art of the great garden planner, 
AmlnS Le Nostre (1613-1700) who 
had found in the Sun King, Louis 
XIV, an enlightened and effective 

K airon. The most outstanding of Le 
'ostre's works were indeed spon- 
sored either by the King or by his 
courtiers and entourage, among 
them Madame de Maintenon. 

Andre Le Nostre was bom in his 
home in ihe Tuileries garden, the 
son of Pierre Le Nostre, Premier 
Jardinier du Roi; he was influenced 
by Jacques Boyceau. the distin- 
guished writer on gardens, known 
from his treatise Traiti du jardinage 
selon les raisons tie In nature el ae 
Tart of 1638, to whom Franklin 
Hamilton Hazlehurst devoted an 
earlier book. Le Nostre was a pupil 
of the painter Simon Vouet and 
Francis Mansart was probably his 
master in the field of architecture. 
He married Franqoise Lnnglois, a 
member of the lesser nobility, und 
became the father of three children, 
being apparently a devoted family 
man, well integrated in his entourage 
and ready to nse in the social scale. 
He was not only an employee but 
also a friend of Louis XIV, a fact 
paralleled in the careers of Francois 
Mansart nnd his great-grand-nephew 
Jules Hardouin-Mansart. In 16/9 Le 
Nostre visited Rome, but by this 
time his style was formed. 

Garden design was an important 
artistic opportunity. It is well to re- 
member Ihui it was earlier based on 
Italian influence, and that the 
dramatic landscapes of Rome nnd 
the Campagna hnd to be. translated 
into the comparatively flat nnd urid 
terrain of Paris nnd its environs. It 
was there that Le Nostre displayed 
Ws main activity. His gnrdcns range 
from Vaux-ie-vlcomie for the ill- 
fated Nicholas Fouquet from 1656, 
via Versailles from 1664 to the 
Tuileries of c 1670 and the Palnls 
Royal of c 1674. But more intimate 
gardens like Sceaux are also worth 
remembering: here Le Nostre added 
to an earlier castle the by then well 
established convention or a regular 
royal garden for Louis XIY's minis- 
ter Jean-Baptiste Colbert. He did the 
same at Maintenon (1675-1678) and 
the Convent School of St Cyr, after 
1685, both connected with Madame 
de Maintenon, the King's morganatic 
wife. Marly may well be an excep- 
tion, since the twin rows of courtier 


houses - n tribute to informality 
a new departure in royal pla£ ' ! 
are characterized not so much V' 
garden ns by architectural • 

The main features of Le w, 
plnns are a large axial avenue dnH 
ing the garden into two symmetric 
halves, with accompanyin* ««.„ ‘ 
beds, basouets and 
(groves and crass nlow . 


(groves and crass plots) i^E, ' 
lakes, waterfalls and fountain! | ( i ' 
typical of him that he added i <1 : 
cade even to the modest plaa : 
Sceaux. His name is associated 
many sites, including Greenwich 
Professor Hazlehurst lists these ok, 
to which a number of German eun. 
pies, such us Ludwigsburg m 
Schwetzingen, might possibly k 
added, though such local iraitwcr 
cannot be substantiated. He emS* ! 
sizes the element of surprise in U: 
Nostre gardens, which Is aesthetic , 
essential, since an unadulterated 
symmetry would be tedious, evena : 
seventeenth-century taste. Aid : 
has already suggested In b . 
Architecture that “all the pan ‘ 
should have a certain variety, to 
not too much or too little" and iti 
general rule obtained also for Lc 
Nostre, the problem being Just hw 
much variety was required. 


It is important to remember dial 
town planning and garden design bad 
gone hand in hand even before th 
seventeenth century. The enclosed 
and tidy Renaissance garden echoes 
the Renaissance palace, and Ihe idea 
of the pane d ( ole was ultimate!? 
bnsed on the Vitruvian tradition; i 
represents the segment of a polygon 
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Out on the rchl quay, •*.- 

doge are walked, tlio (laf 

■ ocean lak<^ a slice ' ' . / ; . 
of sun from t he smokeless sky. 

The schools line up logo, v 
but the men in caps •’ 

Dngershadowily : ■ 

■ over toy-town mines, dolls’ ships. 


and was adopted, for example, w the { 
□Inns for the Place de France in ; 
Paris. (This lay-out, which was new 
executed, was seen In on engraving 
by Claude Chastillon of 1610), Froo 
1631 onwards. Cardinal Richelieu 
had pioneered n new town located j 
near his palnce, but it did not de- ! 
velop and the garden is still of i : 
rectungular pattern. Another tie- i 
ment affecting garden design m a* 
opening up of forests for taring, 
which meant creating tegular 
It is in this tradition that the town 
and gardens of Versailles have » « 
set, the former presumably deognN 
by Jules Hardouin-Mansart, lkc *■ 
ter by Le Nostre. ! 

Charles Perrmilt in his 
M&moircx de ma vie, stressed u* 
Importance of the Rqya $ 
Parisians, because of the need 
frosh air for convalescents 
the public generally. The 
recreational facilities was particu^ 
acute in Paris. Colbert, Louis ^ 
minister, failed to understajui . 
and advocated closing the Tmk 

g ardens, until persuaded otiw'* 
y Perraull. 

As the gardens of Le Nosjre^ 
steeped in the reality °* 
monarchy, it is difficult to_ 
stand the title of Hazleburtl is 
Gardens of Illusion . Th e y ^ 
rather, gardens which realms . 
cumscribed goal:, of 
enhancing the idea of. a .^Lci 
controlled, satisfying envlrMjKJ 
Le Nostre’s is an art form 
and feU with the 
How far It could be adap^d W 
the French Revolution is ahxn eD . 
ing question, since t comroi ^ 
Vironment was one ot m? 4 
that period loo, and ^ 

liberty, such as those 
the painter J. L. David, were, Jg 
ed to the formal Royal trad* , 

The illustrations in 
eluding the lirte-drawinas pr° - 
by Phi let us H. Holt 10, $ 

well when compared m# «*. 
Nostre originals. As K> r, n ibt 
Hazlehurst writes history 
traditional manner. He « J y w 
his material, whethc r . dei f3 
recorded in archives. He [peteo**^ 


ern. France, tne. Auvergne, , . . J v>™» approacn is 

century Germany, dnd Southern [la- Mhai capltals. Which are; teen as Im* 
iy (except for (he Bari throne), are;. POrthnt In the eleyqfith century, 
among areas- similarly neglectBd., . < ^s 6 tq have ,suca.lmpartflnce;in.:thB 


among areas- similarly .neglected., 
These : exclusions are not necetearffr 
a . cause, fqx criticism, since the ;bq 6 k" 


They get . I lie place by heArt • 

Uke the fast day d( (he pit •• 

or tfie drawer In tlio Id tchen - / i .’ : 

; whereihe^lriBlpe^^ kept. ' '• .'... 

. . .1 it 1 fi Parol Rumens 


and useful hotes^ A he 

bibliography. Like Le 

gives fus some, but not W?, r 5 


surprises. 


; But -after ithis 

does he: not ftel inclined to WJ.] 
further? The present 
isms eye-ppenel' but vtf ' ilImi'U 
hlllef inte roretationj of .f» ■REfe* 
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fications John Siilhcrhind discussed 
in his study published earlier this 
war, but it is likely that their hard- 
back sales will make n reasonable 
return, and their eventual appear- 
ance in paperback bring a .sustaining 
profit. There is safety in history, hut 
the question remains as to what 
satisfactions there arc in writing such 
works, and what satisfactions there 
are in reading them. The history- 
novel, after all, is still contemporary 
fiction. 

The use of anterior settings en- 
ables the history-novel to accommo- 
date variai ions on the narrower 
forms of war- novel, family-narrative, 
spv-thriller and romance fiction 
(along with its sado-masochistic sis- 
ter, “the bodice-rippcr"). The essen- 
tial elements of tne genre, in de- 
scending order of obviousness, are 
historical events, technology, vio- 
lence, and - a long way behind vio- 
lence in quantitative and qunlitiintive 
terms of bodily satisfaction - sex. 
Almost entirely absent are character 
and plot. A concern for the intrinsic 
qualities of language nnd prose style 
- one of the defining elements in the 
literary novel - is rigidly excluded by 
the demands of naturalism. 

The fact that actual historical 


events impose their own aleatory 
narrative nclps to account for the 
weakness of the plots. Both Sharpe's 
Eagle and K. M. Campbell’s Hon- 
ours of War are set in Spain during 


als. and recount* the atrocities of 
both black and white in loving detail. 
He manages a hint ul the origins of 
apartheid, hut a sharp stake up the 
anus is more to his literary taste. Nu 
other book matches the violence of 
The Pagan Land, (hough Bernard 
Corn well's Sharpe's Eagle shows an 
unsadistic understanding of the bru- 
talities of the Peninsular campaign, 
and indeed of military life in general. 

History may reduce the need for u 
plot, but the conventions of narrative 
make the need for a hero or heroine 
inescapable. The military men are 
cither paragons of prowess nnd vir- 
tue in the mould first cast by G. A. 
Henly, or, if they are at all interest- 
ing, they are social outsiders of some 
kind. Neither Richard Sharpe nor 
George Ingram ( Honours of War) 
can afford to buy their promotion; 
Slmrpe has even risen, most unusual- 
ly. from the ranks. Jean Stubbs's 
Ironmaster is a self-made man, a 
former blacksmith, Margaret 
May hew 's is hnlf French. In Duller’ s 
Guns Richnrd Hough tries to ride 
two horses by having two heroes, 
one in the ward-room, the other be- 
tween decks, but they are both so 
brilliant and brave, and the book is 
so badly written, that they are unbe- 
lievable. 

The choice of an outsider as hero 


seems a very twentieth century de- 
vice. It creates conveniently defining 
social conflicts, but distorts historical 


the Peninsular campaign, while So 
Near So Far is the latest in a series 
on the Hornblower model, covering 


on tne Mornoiower model, covering 
the naval activities of one Richard 
Delancey during the Napoleonic era. 
Delancey and his military counter- 
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mostly visitors, I should suppose?” 
“Well, you know what the effect 
of the recent war has been. Folk 
who would previously have gone 
on tour to the Rhineland and Italy 
were unable to land on the Conti- 
nent with any safety. They made 
Westmoreland a substitute for the 
Alps. Then this fellow Words- 
worth came to live at Grasmere 
about threo years ago 
“But he was born nere, surely?” 
Lowther Interrupted. 

“He was born at Cockermoutb 
In Cumberland. Then comes this 
other fellow Coleridge - heaven 
knows where he comes from - and 
the Lakes are made fashionable.” 

h is likely that most readers of the 
TLS meeting this undigested lump of 
potted history in a novel would give 
& snort, and throw the book aside. 
But C. Northcote Parkinson’s So 
Near So Far is representative of a 
Rente of writing that appears to have 
tne firm confidence of publishers and 
public alike, though it rarely gets any ; 
critical attention, qither praise or 
blame. The “literary novel” is re- 
ported to be dying an its feet, its* 
page numbers visibly shrinking along 
With its print run and its readership, 
but fiction continues to flourish in 
other fomts. One of these forms is 
the historical novel, or more precise-' 

■ (srnep the usual term suggests that 
these novels have a historical accura- 
cy which they don’t in fact possess), 
the history-novel. 

Though the nine books under re- 
view have little in common other 
than that they ate all set in the 
eighteenth ana nineteenth centuries, 
me fact that they come from nine 
«P«We imprints suggests a general 
raith in the genre on the part of 
commercial publishers. Not only 
teat,. 5o Near So Far, Jean '.Stubbs's • 
a .{riWteMHWT Richard Hough’s 
' and Bernard Cofti- 

.wells Sharpe s Eagle are merely 
single volumes in series featuring , the 
same character, or family. None'.of 
tnem will came Into the attegory. of 
Bestsellers”, whose various class)-- 


parts lead their fictional lives in a 
risky relationship to real events. So 
Near So Far includes a totally im- 
plausible attack by steamboat on 
Walmer Castle; Bernard Cornwell 
has to invent an incident in the 
battle of Talavcra, but is careful to 
point out that he has. The nearer a 
protagonist gets to a historical figure 
- Pill, Wellington, Queen Victoria - 
the less convincing both become. 

As to the accuracy of the historical 
research, the non-specialist reader 
will have to take the author on trust. 
Yet the source-bound author is un- 
likely to challenge conventional hist- 
orical judgments. It is noticeable 
how frequently both military and 
naval officers are concerned, with 
administrative details that can be 
lifted bht of regimental archives, or 
simply recite passages from drill or 


reality. (The depiction of aristocrats, 
even when they are wealthy fools, 
also has its contemporary appeal.) 
And while a novel such as S/mrpe's 
Eagle can be grimly convincing in 
one direction, tne unwearying hero- 
ism and impemousness to lead of its 
protagonist moves it in quite 
another. Lurking behind the natural- 
ism of several or these stories is the 
old fairy-tale plot of the foundling 
who becomes a prince. In none of 
the books by male novelists so far 
mentioned - with the exception of 
Matthew Eastman's wife in The 
Pagan Land - are the women char- 
acters convincing. Such sexual en- 


cuiimcrs as t lie re lire tend to he of 
the bodice-ripping variety. 

The Ironmaster and Rachel Sum- 
merson's Hearts are Trumps have 
more interesting women characters, 
though twentieth century concerns 
arc again detectable in file heroines' 
rejection of the social impositions on 
their .sc.x. The Ironmaster's sister. 
Charlotte, is the widow of un English 
Jacobin and a friend of Mary Woll- 
stimecraft (who is referred to, but 
does not appear). She is eventually 
transported to Australia for lending 
intellectual sup purl to a Luddite re- 
volt. The novel is the centre of a 
family trilogy und is badly appor- 
tioned between brother and sister. 
Charlotte does not seem a very likely 
figure. There is no violence at all in 
Hearts are Trumps-. Flora Pent is the 
daughter of another northern self- 
made man, whose money has 
brought him to London and the 
threshold of high society. Flora reads 
hooks and refuses arranged mar- 
riages. The topside and underside of 
London in (he 1860s arc well de- 
scribed, and Rachel Sumnierson has 
read her Victoriun sex manuals, but 
there is still an element of fairy title: 
the princess gets her prince. 

If the history-novel-os-contemp- 
orary-fiction thesis holds good, then 
what we arc presented with is an 
interesting conflict of attitudes. Most 
of these novels contain violence to 
people and to landscapes - the in- 
dustrial novels have an ambivalent 
attitude to industrialization, The 
Ironmaster reads in places like a 
cross between Hard Times and Mary 
Barton. The protagonist tends to be 
the outsider, or a rebellious insider. 
Yet all the novels celebrate conquest 
and the goddess of getting on. The 
Pagan Laud is an imperialist para- 
ble. (t would seem that the capitalist 
individualist ethic flourishes, or, if you 
prefer, that fiction favours fairy 
tales. 

There is one novel here, however, 
which conforms to the category of 
history-novel yet transcends it. It is 
the most documentary but also has 


. . . and a watery grave 


training manuals of the period. So 
Near So Far is almost pure bunkum, 
but it is certain that Northcote Par- 


kinson has the rigging of the 
Vengeance precisely right. The accu- 
rate account of technology, rather 
than the dialectic of history, concerns 
these writers most, and a correctly 
reefed fore-top gallant will make up 
for any vagueness about the signifi- 
cance of changes of government. 
History removes the need for inven- 
tion, so the narrator can concentrate 
on inventions. 

A good many of these inventions 
concern guns. This is the case even 
in the two that concentrate on in- 
dustrial history* Margaret Mayhew’s 
The Flame ana the Furnace ana Jean 
Stubbs’s The Ironmaster. Margaret 
Mayhew’s novel depicts an eight- 
eenth-century Sussex iron foundry at 
the moment when charcoal is about 
to give way to coal; Jean Stubbs’s 
hero has the new technology mas-: 
tered ‘in time td profit from the 
revolutionary .wars with France. Big 
guns, little guns', steam engines,, 
accoutrements, costumes and saddles 
fill paragraphs and pages; If this re- 
viewer has to read another discussion 
of the relative merits of the smooth*- 
bore musket and the rifle he will 
place one, or both, to his head. . 

Much of the technology is applied 
to killing people. It is impossible to 
epunt tne number of violent and 
horrible deaths in Thomas Marriott’s 
The Pagan Land, a long novel plain- 
ly destined for the railway book - 1 
stalls. The setting js South Africa in 
the 1830s, as- the Boers begin their 
treks away from British rule at. the 
Cape and tftelr territorial imperative 
brings, them up' agafnst that of the 
Mfttabele. Marriott has clearly studied 
the Matabele infantry training menu- 
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The so-called omniscient narrator, 
who sees everything and effortlessly 
brings it all before our eyes, went 
missing, presumed dead, at the start 
of this century. But that, of course, 
was only in the serious novel. In 
fiction designed to attract a wider 
public, one less aware of the epist- 
emological problems of our age, the 
narrator’s all-seeing eye is still wide 
open. . It is. for instance, much in 
evidence' in .David Butler’s Lusitania . 
a full-scale reconstruction of the 
famous passenger-vessel sinking that 
arguably brought the United States 
into the First World War. 

Butler's omniscience most likely 
owes something to the connection 
with television that has characterized 
his writing career since he began by 
writing scripts for the serial drama 
Emergency Ward Ten , in which he 
also acted. His three novels, Dis- 
raeli, Edward Ytt and Lillie, were all 
the products of ATV historical re-; 
constructions and In this kind of tele- 
vision drama omniscience is very 
prominent. Uke TV historical dra- 
mas, Butler’s novel has no personal- 
ized narrator but rather a purported- 
ly objective “camera eyfe" style. 

By this nieans \ye get what seems 
to ba the full historical picture. We 
see Kaiser 'Wilhelm and the naval 
reviews Admiral ;Thpite .; and his > 
"Schrcchlichfyelt" policy of 1 terrorism : 
and submarine warfare, Woodrow 
Wilson In America and Churchill and 
Grey In England. Indeed, in a flash- 
back in . the prologue, we have a 
rfisuiite of the outbreak of the war 


from the shooting of the Archduke 
in Sarajevo lo the FA Cup winners 
of 1914 (it was Burnley if you must 
know), whereas an academic . hist- 
orian might wonder about the status 
and function of his material, Butler 
takes the broad lines of history as 
ready-made. He concentrates on get- 
ting certain details right, on satis- 
fying various aspects of a reader’s 
curiosity and on inventing human- 
interest stories at which the hist- 
orian’s mind would quite properly 
boggle. 

Judged within these limits, Lusita- 
nia is, in that all-purpose critical 
phrase which can cover everything 
from getting the' costumes right to 
putting grammatical . sentences 
together, “well done”. Butler , .is 
equally at home with "political lead- 
era* with spies fn New rYofft. -With 
the wholesome family of a Canadian 
volunteer, or in the engine room of a 
German U-boat. He is also unflag- 
gingly knowledgeable about, naval 
'furniture of all kinds. There is, after 
all, a considerable bulk of war-at-sea 
fiction and he knows quite well that 
his audience . would be quicker - to 
spot some inaccuracy In 4 aval Uni- 
form than to Worry about histor- 
iography. 

There is a vein of stereotype in 
some of Butler's characters, especial- 
ly (he women. The. perfect gentle- 
men on the sinking ship giv£ up their 
lifo- jackets, insisting thaf (he women 
and children go first; and thi? is not 
the sort of hook where the captain is 
likely to desert his ship. But in most 
cases these stereotypes are quite 
fleshy ones, not so much improbably 


the most literary merit. Dor Bannis- 
ter's Long Day at Shiloh is simply 
that, an account of the Battle of 
Shiloh on April ft 1862. One should 
not be misled hy the American 
appearance of (he book: Bannister is 
English and his novel is one of Rout- 
ledge’s rare investments in fiction; 
hut the subject mutter and current 
publishing economics combined to 
demand an American design. And 
the hook is all the better for it. 

Long Day at Shiloh has no hero 
beyond the' collective Union army, 
from whose side Lite battle is re- 
ported. The focus is General Grant, 
nnd the extent to which he does not 
know what is going on creates a 
tension which a two-sided view 
would dissipate. Grant's surprise and 
ignorance is matched by that of his 
men, as Bannister moves in short 
cinematic takes through Ihe tents 
und entrenchments of his army. The 
account has been built up from care- 
ful research into eye-witness reports 
and military histories, hut the in- 
vented dialogue with its onomato- 
poeic spelling brings (he muterial 
alive - and shows that concern for 
language absent from so inuny other 
historical novels. Even Bannister, 
however, cannot resist a description 
of a drunken gunner naming the 
parts of the Wiard rifled cannon. 

Contained by the action of a single 
day and animated by the imaginative 

S uality of the writing. Long Day at 
hiloh takes all the lessons learned 
from John Keegan's documentary 
The Face of Battle and produces a 
book which finds a proper balance 
between history and ine novel. In his 
conclusion to Bestsellers John Suther- 
land rightly argues for the cultural 
significance of less than literary 
novels, though he also points out that 
while they bring entertainment they 
provide “nothing in the way of seri- 
ous intellectual, moral or social dis- 
turbance of received stupidity’'. As a 
bank-book. Long Day at Shiloh has 
an intellectual vigour which, for all 
their entertainment, most other hisr 
tory-novels lack. 


classified in John Sutherland's recent 
study. There is dearly something of 
the “true history of the war" ancf the 
“disaster" types, and even perhaps 
links wjtli Jaws in a fascination with 
submarine attack. The idea of having 
a German as the central character or 
a British war story shares a little of 
the exdtement generated by the 
ruthless German spy in Ken Follett’s 
Eye of the Needle. There is also 
plenty to satisfy curiosity about the 
occasionally problematic sex-life . of 
U-boat captains and passengers on' 
doomed transatlantic liners, right 
down to the unfortunate couple who 


down to the unfortunate couple who 
arc exchanging the conjugal debt just 
as the torpedo strikes. Compared to 
. much best-selling fiction, thopah, 
this part of the interest is done with 

.an adntirabla ratfuriiy,- 

'. The novel’s ifentral subfect-ina tier 
14, of course, not new, ana when it Is 
pursued at this enormous length 
even the most devoted admirers of 
sea disasters might be forgiven for 
finding the going a little dull, espe- 
cially if they remember In how few 
pages Hardy polishes off the Titanic 
orHopkins ditches the Deutschland. 
Butler, however, Counteracts bore- 


moral pressures of ; his command, 
there Is quite a substantial 'character 
study. ... 

Lusitania might be seen to belong 
to several of the bestseller genres 


the passengers try lo escape, the 
“camera eye’’ scans relentlessly from 
deck to deck,., crushing, bruising, 
maiming, dismembering, decapitating 
and eventually drowning all in sight/ 
Here Butler’s imagination really gets 
into top gear as bodies arc sucked, 
into the sinking ship’s funnels and 
belched out again, or dragged down 
by its radio wires. The slated moral 
of Butler’s novel is that "War is. 
Heli u ; but.it makes for exciting read- 
ing, even if rqosl .bf. the presupposi- 
tions about narrative on which But- 
ler’s novel rests sank at about : thc 
same time as the Lusitania itself, and 
With similarly iar-reaching consequ- 
ences. : • ■ 



